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Fight  over  Tory  plan 
to  sell  off  Channel  4 


‘If  the 

Government 
goes  ahead  it 
would  show  it 
had  no 
continuing 
interest  in  the 
quality  of  British 
broadcasting’ 

Michael  Grade 


Andrew  Culf  and 
Michael  White 


CHANNEL  4"s 
chief  executive, 
Michael  Grade, 
yesterday 
turned  the 
station’s  future 
into  a high-profile  election 
issue  when  he  pledged  to 
“fight  with  every  breath  of 
my  body"  to  prevent  the  Gov. 
eminent  privatising  it. 

With  ministers  and  officials 
admitting  the  £2  billion  op- 
tion is  “under  active  consid- 
eration" — probably  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Conservative 
election  manifesto  — Mr 
Grade  said  Channel  4 faced 
the  most  dangerous  moment 
in  Its  history  as  the  TV 
station  committed  to  diver- 
sity and  minority  interests. 

His  voice  quavering  with 
emotion,  Mr  Grade  told  300 
senior  TV  executives  at  the 
Edinburgh  International 
Television  Festival:  "I  will 
fight  with  every  breath  of  my 
body  to  avoid  the  privatisa- 
tion of  Channel  4." 

He  added:  "I  get  very  ex- 
cited about  an  issue  I care 
very  greatly  about  I did  not 
come  into  Channel  4 to  run  a 
privatised  service.  I moved  to 
Channel  4 because  I enjoy 
public  service  broadcasting. " 

Ironically,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause many  Tory  MPs  and 
media  analysts  believe  Mr 
Grade  has  creatively  stretched 
his  remit  to  commercially-suc- 
cessfUl  limits  that  the  station 
is  in  their  sights. 

Though  no  cabinet  commit- 
tee decision  is  imminent,  Mr 
Grade  may  have  an  ally  in  the 
Heritage  Secretary.  Virginia 
Bottomley.  who  is  thought  to 
be  reluctant  to  endorse  what 
he  called  a grab  by  the 
"masked  raiders  of  the  Trea- 
sury”. The  Chancellor.  Ken- 


neth Clarke,  and  key  players 
in  John  Major's  Downing 
Street  policy  unit  are  thought 
to  he  far  keener  on  a sale. 

Mr  Grade  refused  to  say 
whether  he  would  resign  if 
fiie  Government  decided  to 
sell  off  the  channel,  which 
was  set  up  as  a statutory  cor- 
poration and  is  able  to  plough 
back  profits  into  programme 
malting.  ”1  would  rather  ar- 
gue on  principles  than  by 
threats.”  he  said. 

Claiming  the  full  backing  of 
his  board  of  -directors.  Mr 
Grade  added:  “I  am  too  angry 
and  too  sad  that  the  privatisa- 
tion of  Channel  4 is  even  on 
the  political  agenda  some- 
where  between  the  Treasury 
and  Downing  Street" 

If  fiie  Government  went 
ahead  it  would  demonstrate 
that  it  bad  "no  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  quality  of  British 
broadcasting  and  the  needs  of 
the  viewer”,  he  insisted.  “You 
can  certainly  have  a priva- 
tised Channel  4 or  you  can 
have  Channel  4 with  its  fUll 
public  service  remit  You  can- 
not have  both.” 

Mr  Clarke,  however,  said  in 
a newspaper  interview  two 
months  ago  he  did  not  want 
Channel  4 to  become  '^just 
some  routine  channel  show- 
ing cartoons  and  chat  shows”. 
Even  if  sold,  its  public  service 
remit  would  remain  impor- 
tant, he  said. 

Last  night  Whitehall  insid- 
ers said  “active  consider- 
ation” was  being  given  to  how 
to  maintain  the  channel's  di- 
versity under  a privatised 
regime,  and  whether  it  is 
really  worth  the  suggested 
£1.5  billion  to  £2  billion, 
rather  fh»n  the  £150  million 
to  £200  million  mentioned  by 
Mr  Grade  yesterday. 

In  theory  an  announcement 
to  sell  the  channel  could  be 
made  before  the  expected 
election  next  spring,  but  legis- 


lation. would  be  needed.  A 
post-election  Tory  manifesto 
pledge  is  more  likely. 

Support  for  privatisation,  a 
scenario  regularly  revived 
since  the  late  1980s,  has  been 
stoked  by  Conservative  back- 
benchers, including  John 
Whfttingdale,  a former  ad- 
riser  to  Baroness  Thatcher. 
“Why  should  Channel  4 be 
owned  by  die  state?"  be  asked. 

But  Lewis.  Moonie, 
Labour’s  broadcasting 
spokesman,  said  Channel  4*s 
status  enabled  it  to  take  risks 


with  distinctive  British  films 
such  as  Trainspotting. 

Labour’s  Treasury  team 
has  given  no  thought  to  en- 
dorsing such  a sale  as  a 
means  of  raising  money, 
party  officials  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Grade’s  high  risk  public 
attack  against  privatisation 
comes  a month  after  be  won 
his  campaign  to  end  Channel 
4*s  annual  payments  to  ITV. 
They  cost  £75  million  this 
year  and  are  likely  to  exceed 
£90  million  next  year  before 
being  phased  out 


That  victory  may  have 
made  Channel  4 a more  at- 
tractive prospect  to  privatisa- 
tion supporters.  David  El- 
stein,  head  of  programming  at 
BSkyB,  said:  “It  was  a pro- 
found error  of  Judgement  to 
have  got  their  money  back. 
All  they  have  done  is  fatten 
themselves  up  and  left  the 
Government  with  a choice." 

Peter  Rogers,  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Independent  Tele- 
vision Commission,  sup- 
ported Mr  Grade’s 
arguments.  “Do  you  honestly 


believe  that  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  privatise  Chan- 
nel 4.  the  ITC  would  be  left  to 
define  the  remit  which  would 
have  a significant  bearing  on 
the  price?  Of  course  not,”  be 
said. 

Steve  Morrison,  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  Granada 
Media  Group,  said  Channel  4 
had  deserted  its  minority 
remit  “It  has  become  a more 
conventional  mainstream 
channel  — a Channel  3 V,” 
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It’s  a date  at  the  Kremlin  as  New  Labour  loses  Chicago 


Sketch 


Jonathan  Freedland 
in  Chicago 

TB3S  was  not  exactly  a 
hot  ticket  The  opening 
of  the  Chicago  branch 

of  the  Labour  Party  was 
hardly  one  of  the  week’s 
must-see  events,  but  a few 
ex*pftts»  journos  dud  curi- 
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nenta]  Hotel  on 
n Avenue  to  see 
this  New  Labour 
raws about 
like  one  of  those  .. 
episodes  of  Star 
6 ones  where  Jim. 
ad  Spock  go  back  in 
her  than  forward. 


The  dimmest  memories  of 
Labour  Party  branch  meet- 
ings circa  1978  were 
stirred:  three,  no,  four, 
speeches  from  white  males 
in  suits.  Questions  about 
the  12-plus,  benefits,  train- 
ing schemes  and  Scottish  de~ 

volution.  One  Brit  who 

hadn’t  been  home  for  20 
years,  cradled  his  head  in 

his  hands  as  he  sighed  that 
nothing  had  changed. 

It  wasn’t  the  substance — 
no.  New  Labour  is  doubtless 

an  entirely  different 

product  Bat  the  style.  It 
was  head-crnshingly 

b*jSS" Prescott  was  lively 
enough,  hanging  on  about 
the  politics  of  organisation 
and  spelling  out  why 
Labour  needed  overseas 
voters.  He  explained  that 
until  tills  trip  to  Chicago,  w 
C7, 4 A.  Mminifll  short 


straw.  “Glenda  Jackson  got 
Benidorm , I got  Clee- 
fhorpes.” 

Bot  ] cmg  policy  rants 
from  Chris  Smith  MP  and 
Wayne  David  MKP  sent  all 

but  the  committed  fleeing  to 

the  doors.  To  be  fair,  they 
had  to  keep  gassing  because 
they  were  waiting  for  the 
star  turn, Senator  Chris 
Dodd,  chairmsn  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Since  he’s  tbe 
guy  running  the  conven- 
tion* yon  conldn’tblame 
him  for  being  late.  But  an 
hoar  and  three  quarters? 

And  when  he  finally  ap- 
peared he  threatened  to 
spoil  the  party.  Presented 
by  Prescott  with  a stick  of 
rock  (a  previously  unseen 
confection  which  baffled 
thefat-firee  Americans)  and 
a House  of  Commons  tat 
hard*  Dodd  promised  to 
keep  it  for  his  next  trip  to 


Britain*  so  they  could  go  to 
“that  pub”.  “What  did  yon 
call  it,  the  Kremlin?”  asked 
the  Connecticut  senator,  al- 
legedly a longtime  friend  of 
the  deputy  leader.  “Thanks 
Chris,  we’re  meant  to  be 
New  Labour  now,”  said 
Prescott,  through  gritted 
teeth. 

Dodd,  foamier  and  slicker 
than  his  comrade  hosts, 
glided  back  ant,  security 
men  in  tow.  You’ve  got  to 
band  it  to  the  Americans, 
they  understand  the  role  of 
glamour  In  government. 
What  was  the  old  line?  Poli- 
tics is  showbnsineas  for 
ugly  people.  The  Democrats 
know  a convention  of 
speeches  and  policy  com- 
posites is  dull  as  ditch- 
water.  So  they  practise  poli- 
tics as  entertainment. 

That's  why  the  cast  of  the 
bohemian  Broadway  hit 


Rent  kicked  off  the  proceed- 
ings last  night.  Superman 
Christopher  Reeve  added  a 
sprinkle  of  stardnst  too. 

Even  at  Sunday’s  worthy 
commemoration  of  Chicago 
’68 — when  anti-war  protes- 
tors dashed  with  police — 
the  doughy  speeches  were 
broken  np  with  Crosby. 
Stills  and  Nash,  Bonnie 
Raltt  and  a cracking  perfor- 
mance by  an  inner  city  all- 
black choir,  Saul  Children- 

In  foot,  yon  wonldn’t  need 
to  go  anywhere  near  the 
convention  centre  to  whoop 
it  up.  The  official  welcome 
party  on  Navy  Bier  saw  del- 
egates dance  themacaremu 
During  the  day,  policy- 
makers lay  an  the  beach  as 
air  display  teams  per- 
formed over  Lake  Michi- 
gan. (On  hearing  that  a 
Stealth  Bomber  was  flying 
overhead,  John  Prescott 


mused  oafiond  that  he 
hadn’t  realised  Peter  Man- 
delsctn  was  in  town.) 

Like  the  Republicans  be- 
fore them  in  San  Diego.  the 
Democrats  have  put  the 
party  back  into  party  poli- 
tics, The  glamour  ticket 
tonight  is  the  bash  at  the  Art 
Institute  thrown  by  George 
magazine  and  Its  editor 
JohnF.  Kennedy  Jr.  But  at 
a dozen  get-togethers  yon 
see  the  same  picture: 
tanned,  often  young,  well- 
dressed  politicoshaving  a 
good  tune. 

Back  in  the  Empire  room. 
John  Prescott  was  saying: 
"You  can’t  CJintonise  Brit- 
ish politics,  bat  you  can 
learn  from  them."  Let’s 
hope  the  deputy  leader  had 
time  to  dance  the  Macar- 
ena.  Call  it  lesson  one. 


Sir  Rhodes  Boyson  remembers 


of  their  lives 
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Green  Party 
to  consider 
withdrawal 
from  election 


John  Vidal 


THE  Green  Parry  will  be 
asked  to  peer  over  the 
political  abyss  at  its 
conference  next  month 
— to  withdraw  totally  from 
the  next  general  election  in 
order  to  save  money. 

A member  of  the  party’s 
policy  committee  will  propose 
abstention  from,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  drastically 
reduced  involvement  in  an 
“unfair”  electoral  system. 

But  senior  party1  members 
were  yesterday  quick  to  deny 
this  was  political  suicide  and 
the  final  demise  of  the  party 
that  won  15  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  the  1991  European 
elections. 

"It  is  a good  debating 
point."  a Green  Party  spokes- 
woman said. 

“A  lot  of  people  will  go  mad 
because  the  job  of  a political 
party  is  to  stand  in  elections,” 
she  added.  “But  given  that  all 
the  smaller  parties  may  not 
get  a look  in  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  because  of  the 
urgency  to  remove  the  Con- 
servatives, we  should  con- 
sider where  best  to  commit 
our  limited  resources." 

Spencer  Fitz-Gibbon.  the 
proposer  of  the  motion  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  conference, 
would  make  the  Greens  a 
“virtual  party”,  argued  yes- 
terday that  the  party,  which 
polled  less  than  3 per  cent  of 
file  votes  at  the  last  election, 
should  be  realistic  rather 
than  rhetorical. 

The  prospective  candidate 
for  Manchester  Gorton  admit- 
ted that  his  motion  was  pro- 
vocative but  said  a princi- 
pled, pragmatic  retreat  from 
the  next  election  was  needed. 
This  would  avoid  the  huge 
costs  of  fielding  hundreds  of 
candidates. 

“We  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
field  only  100  candidates. 
Being  there  to  register  at 
most  a protest  vote  costs  us 
an  enormous  amount  of 


Green  desert 

Green  Party,  percentage  vote. 
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money."  he  said.  “We  must 
conserve  resources.” 

His  motion  proposes  that 
the  decision  to  withdraw  be 
presented  to  the  media  as  a 
“principled  and  pragmatic” 
stance.  It  urges  that  the 
national  executive  should  dis- 
courage autonomous  local 
green  parties  from  fielding 
candidates,  encouraging  them 
to  prepare  for  the  1999  Euro- 
pean elections  where  many  in 
the  party  believe  the  green  in- 
fluence on  politics  is  greatest. 

The  long  term  aim  is  to  con- 
centrate energies  on  attract- 
ing people  dissatisfied  with 
Labour  Party  policies  to  help 
build  a real  alternative  party. 

Mr  Fitz-Gibbon  said  that  be- 
cause the  current  political  cli- 
mate is  so  unfavourable  to 
small  parties,  Green 
resources  should  be  concen- 
trated Into  building  member- 
ship. This,  he  said,  is  now 
growing  again  after  fours 
years  of  disastrous  decline 
that  has  seen  it  dip  below 
5.000  from  a peak  of  more 
than  18.000. 

Current  party  policy  is  to 
field  at  least  SO  candiates. 
enough  to  ensure  a televised 
party  political  broadcast 
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Why  Does  Your 
Memory 
Fail  You? 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
memory  expert,  who  has 
trained  industrialists, 
trades  unionists,  busi- 
nessmen, professional 
men,  salesmen,  house- 
wives and  students  to 
improve  their  memories, 
once  said: 

-Many  people  are  embar- 
issed  by  a poor  memory,  and 
Bud  difficulty  in  concentrat- 
ing; whilst  others  realise  that 
they  lose  business,  academic 
and  social  opportunities  not 
only  because  they  cannot 
remember  accurately  every- 
thing they  see,  hear  or  read, 
but  also  because  they  cannot 
think  or  express  their 
thoughts  clearly,  logically 
and  concisely.  Some  seek 
advice,  but  many  do  not. 
mainly  because  they  believe 
their  memories  cannot  be 
improved” . 

Simple  Technique 

And  yet.  he  went  on  to 
explain,  he  has  devised  a 
simple  technique  which  can 
improve  even  the  poorest 
memory.  What’s  more,  it  can 
even  work  like  magic  to  give 
you  added  poise,  self-confi- 
dence and  greater  personal 
effectiveness.  Everyone  owes 
it  to  himself  to  find  out  more 
about  tins  method. 

Rapid  Results 

According  to  this  remark- 
able man,  anyone  — regard- 
less of  his  present  skill  — 
could,  in  just  20  minutes  a 
day.  improve  his  memory  and 
concentration  to  a remark- 


Forget  names,  laces? 

able  degree.  For  example,  yon 
need  never  forget  another 
appointment  — ever!  You 
could  learn  names,  faces, 
facts,  figures  and  foreign  lan- 
guages faster  than  you  ever 
thought  possible.  You  may  be 
able  to  imprint  whole  books 
on  your  memory  after  a sin- 
gle* reading.  You  could  be 
more  successful  in  your  stud- 
ies and  examinations.  At  par- 
ties and  dinners  you  may 

never  again  be  at  a loss  for 
appropriate  words  or  enter- 
taining stories,  fn  fact,  you 
could  even  be  more  poised 
and  self-confident  in  every- 
thing you  say  and  do. 

Free 

To  acquaint  all  readers  of 
The  Guardian  with  the  easy- 
to-follow  rules  for  developing 
skill  in  remembering,  we,  the 
publishers,  have  printed  full 
details  of  this  interesting  self- 
training  method  in  a fascinat- 
ing book,  ‘Adventures  is 
Memory",  sent  free  on 
request.  No  obligation.  No 
salesman  will  call.  Just  fill  in 
and  return  the  coupon  on 
Page  7 (you  don't  even  need 
to  stamp  your  envelope),  or 
write  to>  Memory  and 
Concentration  Studies  (Dept 
MGM66).  FREEPOST  198, 
Manchester  M60  3DL. 
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Into  the  abyss 
and  on  to  bed 
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Court  condemns  ex-president  to  death  and  jails  others  for  Kwangju  crackdown  and  for  corruption 
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David  Ward 


THIS  job  Induces  schizo- 
phrenia. Sober  Suburban 
Man  washes  the  car. 
brushes  the  cat  and  waters  the 
tasteful  hanging  basket;  Total 
Prat,  like  a pathetic  Blue  Peter 
has  been,  wUl  venture  down 
potholes  or  into  redundant  nu- 
clear reactors  in  search  of  a 
bit  of  copy. 

Yesterday  he  was  TP  be- 
cause the  Sing’s  Regiment 
was  raising  funds  for  galleries 
planned  for  the  Museum  of 
Liverpool  Life  by  encouraging 
Bank  Holiday  visitors  to  hand 
over  £S  for  the  privilege  of 
abseiling  down  the  side  of  the 
Merseyside  Maritime 
Museum. 

So  TP  sat,  clad  in  a silly  red 
helmet  and  trussed  up  like  a 
chicken,  on  a foot-wide  ledge 
80ft  above  the  Albert  Dock.  TP 
does  not  like  heights.  But  his 
vertigo  was  soothed  by  Cath- 
erine Kirk  who  Is  called  a 
Kingsman  even  thangh  she  is 
a very  reassuring  young  wom- 
an who  can  persuade  people  to 
plunge  into  the  unknown 
from  the  top  of  very  high 
buildings. 

“How  much  control  of  your 
own  descent  do  you  want?*' 
she  asked.  “As  little  as  poss- 
ible, “ winced  TP,  his  fancy 
blue  harness  biting  into  his 
crotch. 

In  theory,  you  can  check  the 
speed  of  descent  with  a second 
rope;  hold  out  to  drop,  pull  in 
to  brake.  Easy  peasy;  no 
sweat  Thunder  clouds  rolled 
in  off  the  Mersey — the  entire 
museum  roof  is  one  big  light- 
ning conductor.  If  the  plunge 
had  to  be  taken,  It  seemed  a 
good  idea  to  do  it  quickly. 

“You’ll  have  to  turn  round,” 
said  Kingsman  Kirk  to  TP, 
who  was  miles  away,  contem- 
plating certain  death  between 
his  feet  'Til  have  you  on  the 
safety  rope.  Just  turn  round 
and  slide  over  the  edge.” 

A refusal  often  offends,  as 
those  cards  say  in  shops.  Left 
hand  by  left  buttock;  right 
hand  somewhere  ineffectual. 
Slither  right  buttock  off  ledge 


and  into  empty  air.  Cling  on  to 
rope  with  albino  TmncHttBs. 
Kindly  Kingsman  resists 
temptation  to  stamp  on  them. 

‘Tve  got  you.”  she  says. 
“Just  lock  your  rope  and  lean 
back.”  A complex  bit  of  iron- 
mongery slithers  over  the 
parapet  and  TP  is  dangling. 
“Put  your  feet  against  the  wall 
and  walk  down.” 

Ha  bloody  ha.  Trembling 
toes  inside  Marks  and  Sparks 
size  nine  desert  boots  grope 
for  the  brickwork.  Farewell 
Kingsman;  if  yours  is  the  last 
: human  face  TP  sees  before 
meeting  his  Maker,  there  is 
some  consolation  in  its  gener- 
ous smile. 

Bounce,  bounce.  TP  does 
not  hang  about  but  admits  the 
sensation  is  not  unpleasant. 
Begins  to  grin  bid  panics  as 
wall  runs  out,  where  lofty 
orange  pillars  rise  from  the 
dockside.  Terror  cascades 
down  the  armpits  like  a 
waterfall. 

“That  man  in  green,  put 
your  hands  on  your  head.” 
bawls  a squaddy  waiting  be- 
low on  the  deck  of  the  Win- 
rham,  a former  carrier  of  bulk 
chemicals.  TP  obeys  instantly 
and  is  lowered  the  final  few 
feet 

Stumbles  back  to  the  roof, 
where  Marian  Richards,  aged 
68.  is  preparing  to  go  over  the 
top.  Mrs  Richards  Is  encour- 
aged by  Sgt  David  Butler,  who 
confides;  *T  was  scared  of 
heights  once.  But  the  Army 
sent  me  on  a course  and  I lost 
all  fear." 

Mrs  Richards  has  not  been 
on  a course  and  is  beginning  to 
have  second  thoughts.  Colonel 
Martin  Aznldt  purrs  reassure 
ingly  “These  ropes  have  a 
two-tonne  breaking  strain  and 
our  staff  have  been  on  four 
training  courses.  And  we  have 
£2  million  public  liability 
insurance." 

Mrs  Richards's  knocking 
knees  are  visible  in  Birken- 
head. She  climbs  the  low  wall 
and,  encouraged  by  the  soft 
persuasion  of  Sgt  Butler, 
kneels  on  the  little  ledge,  her 
back  to  the  water.  She  appears 
to  be  praying  for  mercy  and  a 
sudden  squall  drenches  her 
glasses,  concealing  the 
anguish  in  her  eyes. 

TP,  struck  with  compas- 
sion, turns  intoSSM  and 
removes  the  spectacles.  Mrs 
Richards  surrenders  to  fete 
and  glides  sweetly  down  the 
wall  to  the  boat.  Hugs  all 
round.  SSM  nips  home  to  cele- 
brate a silver  wedding. 


Review 


Garth  Cartwright 

Reading  Festival 

MUD  and  metal;  that  is 
what  Reading  was  infa- 
mous for.  Rejuve- 
nated. it  now  hosts  the  great- 
est names  in  contemporary 
rock.  As  a musical  feast  it  is 
solid,  stolid  rock  with  lesser- 
known  bands  playing  the 
smaller  tents  often  making 
more  impact. 

Los  Angeles' Rage  Against 
The  Machine  are  a one-idea 
band.  Their  polemic  relies  on 
a fat  bass  line  with  added  dis- 
tortion and  shouting.  Essex's 
Prodigy  are  a one-brain-cell 
band.  Their  frantic  techno- 
metal has  made  them  hugely 
popular  but  shows  no  sign  of 
developing.  Relying  on  pre- 
recorded tapes,  with  a dopey 
MC  punting  the  crowd,  they 
delivered  the  weekend's  worst 
performance. 

Saturday  saw  Reading 
revert  to  xnudfesL  Julian  Cope 
did  his  winsome  best  but  Gar- 
bage lived  down  to  their  name. 
Their  vocalist  Shirley  Man- 
son,  Is  blessed  with  a spiteful 
creaky  voice  and  pulls  every 
rock  pose  possible,  but  there 
appeared  a strange  lack  of 
heart  in  the  proceedings. 

Black  Grape  are  more  of  a 
movable  party  than  a musical 
event.  Oikish  singing,  raspy 
raps  and  gormless  dancing:  it 
could  be  karaoke  hell  with  ce- 
lebrity contestants — the 
Radio  1 D J Chris  Evans  ap- 
peared for  Pretty  Vacant 
while  the  actor.  Keith  Allen, 
joined  the  band’s  Shaun  Ryder 
in  verbally  abusing  everyone. 
Pure  chaos,  and  the  crowd 
loved  it  Black  Grape's  first 
festival  headliner  was  a cele- 
bration of  their  own  success. 

Sunday  evening  brought 
the  tangerine  sunset  festivals 


The  relative  of  a victim  of  the  1980  Kwangju  assault  on  pro-democracy  demonstrators  is  arrested  daring  a protest  outside  Seoul  criminal  court  yesterday  photograph:  lh  ycwng-ho 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Hong  Kong 


SOUTH  KOREA  took 
harsh  retribution 
against  a brutal  and 
corrupt  military 
past  yesterday 
when  a Seoul  court  ordered 
the  execution  ctf  former  presi- 
dent Chun  Doo-hwan  and 
prison  for  a prominent  array 
of  tycoons,  generals  and  poli- 
ticians at  the  summit  of 
Korea  Inc: 

But  jeers  and  tears  greeted 
i the  decision  of  a three-judge 
tribunal  to  sentence  a second 
former  president.  Rota  Tae- 
woo,  to  22-and-a-half  years  in 
prison  instead  of  death. 

“Death  to  others,”  chanted 
spectators,  some  of  them  rela- 
tives of  pro-democracy  dem- 
onstrators killed  in  the  1980 
Kwangju  massacre. 

The  sentencing  was  the  cli- 
max of  a nine-month  attempt 
to  confront  South  Korea's 
dark  past  in  court,  a cathartic 
legal  exercise  designed  to  ex- 
orcise the  demons  of  Kwangju 
and  purge  the  bloodshed  and 
graft  that  taint  the  country's 
economic  triumphs. 

In  addition  to  their  convic- 


Jaded  Roses  wilt 
in  the  mudfest 


dream  about  Ash’s  noisy  en- 
thusiasm could  not  cover  for 
these  Irish  adolescents'  lack 
of  memorable  songs.  Sonic 
Youth  are  old  enough  to  be 
Ash's  parents  and  lack  both 
enthusiasm  and  songs.  These 
tiresome  art  rockers  have 
gone  a long  way  on  little  more 
than  Manhattan  attitudes  and 
feedback.  Still  they  get 
brownie  points  for  effort, 
which  Is  something  Sunday’s 
headliners.  The  Stone  Roses, 
w 111  never  receive. 

The  Roses’  Impact  in  1989 
launched  Manchester  into 
pop’s  spectral  orbit  where  it 
remains  with  Oasis  and  Black 
Grape.  Making  their  first  Brit- 
ish appearance  since  their  gui- 
tarist, John  Squire,  leapt  over- 
board. their  set  is  free  of  his 
guitar  heroics  but  so  unin- 
spired — and  their  vocalist, 

Ian  Brown,  so  consistently  flat 
— that  it  is  an  anticlimax. 

Close  your  eyes  and  they 
could  be  your  local  pub  band 
rather  than  the  former  crown 
princes  of  Mad Chester. 

As  their  jaded  boogie  sank 
in  the  mud.  punters  were 
haemorrhaging  off  to  check 
Underworld  and  the  NME 
tent 

Underworld  stand  as  ex- 
treme opposites  to  most  of  the 
weekend's  headliners.  Face- 
less 30-somethings  from  Rom- 
ford, they  have  created  a radi- 
cal grammar  out  of  repetitive 
beats.  Building  a wall  of  sound 
through  a weave  of  samples, 
convulsive  guitar  and  halluci- 
nated vocals,  they  cocooned 
listeners  in  huge  sweeps  of  ab- 
stract  music. 

Watching  the  Stone  Roses  I 
sensed  mud  and  metal,  a last 
stand.  Watching  Underworld. 

1 felt  the  whole  world,  not  just *  1 
the  club  underground,  will 
soon  be  aware  of  them. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


j tions  for  mutiny  and  treason, 
1 the  two  former  presidents 
were  found  guilty  of  pocket- 
ing some  £400  million  in 
bribes  and  illegal  “contribu- 
tions" from  businessmen. 

Chun,  a disgraced  ex-gen- 
eral  was  fined  225.9  billion 
won  (£177  million)  and  Roh 
283.8  billion,  won  (£222  mil- 
lion) — the  sum  they  extorted 
during  their  years  in  die  pres- 
idential Blue  House,  from 
1980  to  1992. 

Much  of  the  country  came 
to  a halt  yesterday  as  people 
crowded  around  television 
sets  In  offices,  stations  and 
shops  to  watch  the  finale  of 
j what  South  Koreans  call  the 
“trial  of  the  century”. 

At  the  courthouse,  a group 
of  women  dressed  in  white 
mourning  clothes  cheered  the 
death  sentence  against  Chun, 
but  jeered  the  prison  term  for 
Roh.  They  later  mobbed  Roll’s 
son.  Jae-hun,  as  he  left  the 
court,  shouting:  “Kill  the 
murderer's  son." 

The  drama  at  the  Seoul  dis- 
trict criminal  court  has  sent 
shivers  through  authoritar- 
ian regimes  across  Asia.  But 
despite  the  death  sentence,  it 
will  disappoint  demands  for 
vengeance  from  relatives  of 


Ex-presidents  Chun  Doo-hwan  (right)  and  Roh  Tae-woo  in  court  photograph:  mmchul-ho 


the  more  than  200  people 
killed,  and  hundreds  more 
wounded,  in  the  Kwangju 
assault 

The  brutal  crackdown  es- 
tablished a pattern  of  repres- 
sion repeated  in  Beijing  and 
Burma  in  1989  and  — though 
with  far  less  bloodshed  — the 
Indonesian  capital  of  Jakarta 
last  month. 

But  Chon  is  unlikely  to  be 
executed  His  death  sentence 
will  now  be  reviewed  by  the 


| highest  court  and,  if  upheld, 

| will  probably  be  lifted  by 
presidential  decree. 

Eighteen  members  of  the 
i business  and  political  elite  — , 
ranging  from  the  chairmen  of 1 
the  Samsung  and  Daewoo 
conglomerates  to  former  cabi- 
net ministers  — were  jailed 
for  corruption.  But  the  more  \ 
prominent  moguls  are  likely  1 
to  spend  little,  if  any,  time  in  , 
prison.  The  bead  of  Samsung. 
Lee  Kun-hee,  was  given  only  I 


symbolic  punishment  — a 
two-year  sentence  suspended 
for  three  years. 

Samsung,  the  country’s 
largest  industrial  conglomer- 
ate, and  other  business  em- 
pires. form  the  backbone  of 
the  economy,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  argued 
throughout  that  they  are  vic- 
tims of  a corrupt  political 
caste.  Most  of  the  nine  jailed 
executives  are  expected  to 
receive  a presidential  pardon. 


Less  mercy  will  probably  be 
shown  to  13  former  military 
colleagues  of  Chun  and  Roh 
who  were  jailed  for  four  to  10 
years.  Another  former  officer 
was  cleared. 

Both  Chun  and  Roh.  boy- 
hood friends  who  led  a mili- 
tary putsch  in  December  1979. 
have  dismissed  the  trial  as  a 
"political  circus”  orches- 
trated by  President  Kim 
Young-sam.  Elected  in  1992  as 
the  first  civilian  president  in 
32  years,  Mr  Kim  has  prom- 
ised to  “right  the  wrongs  of 
history”.  Critics  say  he  is 
more  interested  in  boosting 
his  flagging  popularity. 

The  two  former  presidents 
defended  their  coup  as  neces- 
sary to  prevent  anarchy  after 
the  assassination  of  President 
Park  Chung-hee.  The  judges 
rejected  the  claim,  describing 
the  putsch  as  illegal  and  “res- 
ponsible for  inflicting  enor- 
mous damage  on  the  people". 

The  judges  denounced  the 
decision  to  ssid  troops  to 
crush  the  Kwangju  protests. 
But  they  said  Roh  would  be 
spared  death  in  recognition  of 
his  role  in  gaining  the 
country  entry  to  the  United 
Nations  in  1991  and  other  dip- 
lomatic achievements. 
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Prisons  director  returns  Rigging  fears  bring  call  to 
to  answer  angry  critics  defer  local  polls  in  Bosnia 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 

THE  director  of  the 
Prison  Service,  Richard 
Tilt,  and  senior  col- 
leagues were  working  late 
last  night  on  an  urgent  report 
for  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  about  the 
circumstances  which  led  to 
last  week's  sudden  release  of 
prisoners  whose  sentences 
had  been  “miscalculated”. 

Mr  Tilt  who  cut  short  his 
Italian  holiday  to  face  what 
some  Conservative  MPs  feel 
should  be  a reprimand,  or 
even  dismissal  was  seen  en- 
tering the  service's  Westmin- 
ster headquarters  at  lunch- 
time. Supplies  of  food  were 
also  sent  in  to  underline  the 
long  session  ahead. 

“He  will  report  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in  a couple  of 
days,”  a spokeswoman  said  as 
officials  stood  by  their  insis- 
tence that  ministers  had  not 
been  kept  informed  of  legal 
advice  from  Home  Office  law- 
yers that  led  to  86  prisoners 
being  released  — before  Mr 
Howard  stopped  die  process. 

A former  Conservative 
Home  Office  minister  told  ftie 
Guardian  this  week  that  it 
was  "totally  and  utterly  unbe- 
lievable” that  such  a politi- 
cally sensitive  decision  could 
have  been  taken  without  min- 
isters being  aware  of  it 
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Richard  Tilt:  back  to  report 
on  release  of  prisoners 

In  the  face  of  widespread 
scepticism,  shared  by  opposi- 
tion MPs,  the  official  Home 
Office  line  remains  that  min- 
isters would  have  been  told  at 
some  stage  but  that  — con- 
trary to  yesterday's  allega- 
tions In  the  Guardian  — they 
were  not  told  in  this  instance. 

Mr  Howard  has  said  he 
knew  there  was  a problem 
with  the  law,  but  not  that  the 
decision  had  been  taken. 

Mr  Tilt,  aged  52,  who  has 
said  he  sees  no  reason  to 
resign  from  the  £90,000  a year 
past  he  took  up  only  four 
months  ago.  arrived  at  the 
Prison  Service  headquarters, 
Cleland  House,  after  flying 
home  from  a holiday  he  began 


only  last  week.  He  left  behind 
a memo  for  Mr  Howard  — 
just  back  from  bis  own  break 
— flagging  up  issues  which 
might  “attract  some  atten- 
tion''. including  an  unspeci- 
I fled  number  of  early  releases. 

Tory  MPs,  including  Nicho- 
las Winterton  and  Warren 
| Hawksley,  a member  of  the 
Commons  home  affairs  select 

1 committee,  have  voiced  suspi- 
cions that  Mr  Howard  could 
have  been  “set  up"  by  the  , 
Prison  Service.  His  offence, 
MPs  suggest.  Is  being  the  i 
toughest  law  and  order  home 
secretary  fora  generation. 

When  Mr  Howard  inter-  j 
vened  on  Friday  — 48  hours 
after  Mr  Tilt's  memo  reached  1 
his  private  office.  Labour 
points  out  — it  was  estimated 
that  500  prisoners  could  ex- 
pect to  be  freed  imminently 
and  that  a further  4,000  would 
have  the  time  they  were  due 
to  serve  reduced. 

The  guidelines  on  calculat- 
ing release  dates  ware  drawn 
up  by  a Prison  Service  work- 
ing party,  with  advice  from 
Home  Office  lawyers,  after  a 
series  of  court  cases  last  year. 
The  working  party  found  the 
1967  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
which  allows  time  spent  in 
custody  on  remand  before 
sentence  to  be  subtracted 
from  a jail  term,  had  been  in- 
correctly interpreted  for  al- 
most 30  years  with  regard  to 
consecutive  sentences. 


Experts  urge  postponement 
while  US  and  Europe  balk  at 
delays  in  Nato  withdrawal 


Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 


THE  expert  group  super- 
vising Bosnia’s  forth- 
coming polls  is  urging 
that  municipal  elections  due 
in  a fortnight  he  postponed 
throughout  the  country  be- 
cause of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  nationalist  rigging  of 
voter  registration. 

The  fate  of  the  municipal 
ballot  1s  due  to  be  decided  this 
morning  by  foe  provisional 
electoral  commission  of  the 
Organisation  for  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe 
(OSCE),  whose  international 
experts  recommend  deferraL 
The  overall  commission  in- 
cludes representatives  from 
Bosnia’s  Muslim-Croat  Feder- 
ation and  the  Serb-controlled 
“Republika  Srpska”.  But  the 
casting  vote  is  held  by  the 
OSCE  ambassador,  Robert ' 
Frowick,  a United  States 


diplomat. 

OSCE  sources  say  Mr 
Frowicfs  foreign  advisers  de- 
cided in  stormy  meetings  at 
the  weekend  that  the  ballot 
should  be  called  off  tints  next 
year. 

But  Mr  Frowick's  decision 


will  be  influenced  by  Wash- 
ington and  European  govern- 
ments. Mare  troops  and  civil- 
ian experts  than  previously 
anticipated  would  probably 
be  required  to  stay  on  in  Bos- 
nia if  the  municipal  polls  are 
postponed. 

Postponement  conld  also  be 
interpreted  as  an  admission 
of  partial  failure  which  could 
affect  the  US  presidential 
race.  President  Bill  Clinton 
has  promised  to  withdraw  US 
ground  troops  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

OSCE  and  other  human 
rights  monitors  have  reported 
intense  pressure  on  refugees 
to  vote  — not  in  their  pre-war 
homes,  but  to  Serb  and  Croat 
ethnically  defined  mini- 
states. The  manipulation  is 
thought  to  affect  the  munici- 
pal ballot  in  particular. 

In  at  least  one  area  of  Re- 
publika Srpska,  the  authori- 
ties threatened  to  withhold 
humanitarian  aid  if  refugees 
did  not  register  in  accordance 
with  the  party  line. 

Whatever  decision  is 
reached  today,  OSCE  officials 
say,  national  and  regional 
elections  — stipulated  in  the 
Dayton  peace  accord  — will 


go  ahead  on  schedule  on 
September  14. 

The  OSCE  is  to  supervise 
tire  elections  and  set  the 
rules.  But  the  inexperienced 
organisation  has  struggled  to 
keep  up  with  the  machina- 
tions of  the  local  political 
parties. 

Voting  began  on  Sunday  in 
refugee  centres  to  Hungary 
and  Turkey  without  most  of 
the  OSCE  staff  in  Sarajevo 
being  aware  of  the  fact 

“The  elections  have  started. 
It’s  only  just  dawned  on  me," 
the  OSCE's  director-general 
of  elections,  Geff  Fischer,  said 
yesterday. 

He  said  voting  started  in 
Hungary  and  Turkey  earlier 
than  elsewhere  because  post- 
ers and  pamphlets  in  those 
two  countries  had  already 
been  distributed  when  a deci- 
sion was  taken  to  postpone 
voting  for  two  days. 

OSCE  sources  say  the  ex- 
perts believe  manipulation  of 
voter  registration  has  been  so 
widespread,  particularly  in 
Serb-held  areas,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  postpone 
polling  in  only  a handful  of 
Bosnia's  55  municipalities,  as 
had  been  planned  last  week. 

One  OSCE  official  said: 
“We  thought  microsurgery 
was  not  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
problem.  We  have  to  go  for 
amputation.” 
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LAST  NIGHT  OF  THE  PROMS -HYDE  PARK 
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n LIVE  ON  LARGE  VIDEO  SCREENS  TICKETS  £7-50 

LIVE  IN  THE  PARK  BBC  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA  • JAMES  GALWAY  * MARIA  EWING  • LABEQUE  SISTERS  PLUS  BOOKING  FEE 


PROMS  in  the  Park 

an  event  supported  by  A/Off 


AND  PICCADILLY  ORCHESTRA  • CANTABILE  • MAESTEC  & DISTRICT  MALE  VOICE  CHOIR 


HYDE  PARK  SATURDAY  14TH  SEPTEMBER 


TICKET  HOT  LINE 
0171-413-3571 
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Mega-contract  set  to  deluge  music  companies  with  a rush  of  artists’  pay  demands 


REM  as  US 
rockers  sign 
£50  million  deal 


Warner  Brothers 


Ian  Katz  on  a winning  bid  for  a band 


THE  United  States  rock  i 
group  REM,  unremark-  1 
able  looking  thirty-  i 
somethings  whose  catchy  1 
tunes  are  hummed- by  teen-  1 
agers  and  baby -boomers,  ] 
have 'become  the  highest 
paid  group  in  the  world  ; 
after  signing  a record  ! 
$80  million  (£81  million) 
contract  with  Warner 
Brothers. 

The  .deal  could  trigger  a 
rush  of  “me,  too”  demands 
from  other-  established  .ar- 
tistes, just  as  a series  of 
vast  pay  cheques  for  Holly- 
wood stars  have  forced  up 
wages  in  the  film  industry. 

The  Tour  members  of  the 
group,  which  has  domi- 
nated the  American  rock 
scene  for  . almost  10  years 
and  sold  more  than  SO  mil- 
lion albums,  will  be  aged 
nearly  50  when  they  deliver 
the  last  of  five  albums 
promised  under  the  deal. 

Delighted  Warner 
Brothers  executives  an- 
nounced at  the  weekend 
that  they  had  re-signed  the 
band  that  had  been  at  the 
centre  , of  a fierce  bidding 
war  since  It  delivered  the 
last  of  six  albums  under  an 
earlier  contract  with,  the 
company.  _ 

The  deal  outstrips  the 
$70  million  contract  be- 
tween Virgin  Records  and 
Janet  Jackson  signed  in 
January,'  and  dwarfs  other 
mega-deals  with  acts  such 
as  Madonna  and  Michael 
Jackson* 

Under  the  contract,  REST 
will  receive  a $10  wflUuu 
atgaing.  bonus,  u-  SMmilr 
Uon  advance  against  royal- 
ties  ton  tha  six  earlier  aK! 
bums,  and  $10  minion  for 
each  of  five  new  albums. 
The  band  will  also  waive 
almost  * quarter  of  the 
•'  price  of  each  album  sold. 

scrupulously  demo- 
cratio  fburband  members, 
who  met  In  the  Georgia  cot 

Jem  town  of  Athens  In  The 

early 1980s,  will  split  their 
windfall  .equally  between 
.them,  just  as  they  share  all 
aongwritiijg  credits.  ‘ 
Recording  companies  are 


under  pressure  to  pay  over 
the  odds  for  high-profile 
acts  to  prove  they  are  big 
league  players  and  to  gain 
leverage  to  help  distribute 
less  celebrated  artistes.  ■ 
Warner  Brothers  was 
particularly  desperate  to 
keep  REM  after  .having 
been  shaken  by  a recent 
boardroom  battle.  Two 
senior  executives  defected 
last  year  to  David  Geffen’s 
DreamWorks,  confident 
that  they-  could  take  REM 
with  them. 

With  drama  befitting  an 
awards  ceremony,-  Warner 
Brothers’  president,  Steven 
Baker,  was  handed  a tele- 
gram from  the  band  as  he 
addressed  a strategy  meet- 
ing of  company  employees. 

The  crowd. broke  into  a 
standing  ovation  when  he 
reported  its  contents.  “This 
is  a watershed  moment  for 
Warner  Brothers  Records, 
an  incredible  'new  begin- 
ning for  the  company,”  he 
said,  - - 

“REM  embodies  every- 
thing Important  about  the 
culture  of  this  company. 
They  are  a tremendously 
hard-working,  successful 
band  with  integrity  and  vi- 
sion. - ■ 

»‘I  can't  describe  how 
proud  we  are  that  REM  Is 
allowing . Warner  to.  con-' 
thme  our  association  with 
them.” 

The  band  was  formed  in 
1880  after  guitarist  Peter 
Buck,  now  aged  39,  met 
, singer  Michael  Stipe,  aged 
^36,  In  an  Athens  rwsord 
store  where  -Mr  Buck 
worked.  They  were  .Joined 

- by  baas  guitarist  Michael 
mid*,  and  drummer  Bill 

Berry,  botha0Bd37.  ■ i 

Their  debut  dbm.  Man  '■ 
! mur,  earned  them1 -as  cult 
following,  bnt  they  ex- 

- ploded  into  the  mainstream 
in  the  early  1090s  with  Out 

1 of  Time  and  Automatic  for 
i the  People.  Despite  their 
■ commercial  success,  they 
i have  retained  a reputation 
L for  being  artistically  advea^ 
turous,  and  have  collected 
• a flstftil  of  industry  awards. 
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School  test 
publication 
vindicates’ 
Shephard 


ohn  Carvel 

Uucathm  Editor 


T__  ackvilllltu J>  fuuumvu  nw  ** 

HE  Government  yes-  least  four  years  behind  target 
terday  pinned  Its  faith  Mrs  Shephard  had  origi- 
on  publication  of  pri-  nally  promised  not  to  publish 
marV~  school  league  school  performance  tables  for 
taoies  to  combat  problems  oT  this  year’s  tests  at  11  on  the 
under-achievement  identified  grounds  they  had  not  “bedded 
* n®w  study.  A report  by  down".  She  changed  her  mind 
John  Marks,  a rightwing  in  February  under  pressure 
member  of  the  School  Currie-  from  the  rightwing  press. 

nlirm  ann  Aecacrmnn*  nn u « 


tion  authorities  had  at  least 
one  school  where  the  average 
standard  of  pupils  moving  to 
secondary  education  was  at 
least  four  years  behind  target 
Mrs  Shephard  had  origi- 


nlum  and  Assessment  Au-  “It  costs  as  much  to  teach  a 
thonty.  said  the  average  11-  good  lesson  ns  a bad  one.  IT 
year-old  is  two  years  behind  many  education  authorities 
the  expected  standard  in  can  achieve  good  results,  they 
maths  and  IB  months  behind  all  can.  It  is  a matter  of  con- 


m English.  cam  that  so  many  of  those 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu-  giving  children  a bad  deal  are 
cation  and  Employment  Sec-  Labour  controlled,”  she  said 
retary,  said  the  report  vindi-  yesterday, 
cated  her  decision  this  year  to  Dav  id  Blunkett . the  shadow 

publish  national  tables  show-  education  secretary,  said  her 
ing  how  every  primary  school  “hand-wringing"  response 
performed  in  tests  at  li.  was  inadequate.  "What  we 

The  first  tables  will  be  pub-  need  now  is  the  use  of  reliable 

lished  in  March  during  what  

may  be  the  run-up  to  a gen- 
eral election.  Officials  said  RpDOft  ‘of  best 
compiling  the  results  of  tests  ™P°rL  dtuw>l 
and  teacher  assessments  in  old  hat,  at  WOrSt  an 
every  school  and  transmitting  ^ 

them  for  newspapers  to  con-  unduly  pessimistic 
vert  into  league  tables  was  3 “ 

the  biggest  exercise  con-  interpretation* 
ducted  by  the  Government  in-  tllLCI  ^ 
formation  service  since  the 


second  world  war. 


statistics  as  the  foundation 


Head  teachers'  ieaders  have  for  direct  action  to  improve 
asked  school  governors  to  dts-  standards  by  sharing  best 


rupt  the  operation  by  with- 
holding results  of  teacher  as- 


practice  from  successful 
schools  with  those  struggling 


sessments,  for  fear  the  tables  with  unacceptably  low  stan 
could  mislead  parents.  The  dards  of  achievement" 


Department  for  Education  and 
Employment  last  night 


The  National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters'Union  of 


DilipiUJUiUUL  7 

warned  It  would  publicly  iden-  Women  Teachers  said  teach- 
tjfy  schools  failing  to  cooper-  ers  should  not  be  made  scape- 


ate  and  take  test  data  direct 
from  the  marking  authorities. 

“Wide  variations  in 
achievement  between  schools 


goats,  as  rising  class  sizes  and 
education  funding  cuts  were 
aim  to  blame  for  the  worrying 
results.  The  report  was  “at 


and  education  authorities  are  best  old  hat  and  at  worst  an 
unacceptable.  The  informa-  unduly  pessimistic  interpre- 
tion  should  be  in  the  public  tation".  said  Nigel  de  Gruchy. 
domain,"  Mrs  Shephard  said,  the  general  secretary-  . 

GCSE  and  A level  tables  had  Margaret  Morrissey, 
helped  improve  secondary  spokeswoman  for  the  National 
school  performance  and  Confederation  of  Parent 
tables  of  performance  at  11  Teacher  Associations,  said 
should  have  the  same  effect  teachers  were  often  soft  tiu> 
She  blamed  Labour  educa-  gets  for  criticism.  “If  the  Gov- 
tion  authorities  for  the  prob-  eminent  had  provided  foe 
tern  identified  by  Dr  Marks,  amount  of  money  Puente 
His  study  for  the  Social  Mar-  have  asked  for  to  Provide 
ket  Foundation  looked  at  chil-  enough  resources,  smaUer 
dren  leaving  primary  school  class  8^es  and  timeTor 
a3T  concluded  that  16  per 

cent  of  girls  and  19  per  cent  of  we  would  be  In  this  situation. 


Shiny  happy  people ...  REM 

Until  this  year.  Madonna 
topped  the  pop  eoratags 
charts  with  a $60  million 
recording  and  Him  deal 
signed  with  Time  Warner 
in  1992.  The  Rolling  Stones 
secured  a meagre  $45mfi- 
Mon  for  three  albums. 

-rtf  - the  members  of  REM 
plan  fo  continue  making 


REM  b«id  members  (from  left)  Michad  Mills,  Micbfld  Stipe,  BOl  Berry  and  Peter  Back 


boys  had  not  advanced  be- 
-yund  the  level  of  attainment 
m arithmetic  expected  of  a 
seven-year-old.  Most  educa- 


Laadercommant,  pafle  10; 
Sir  Rhodes  Boyson, 
Education  Guardian,  paga  lO 


music  well  into  middle  age, 
they  have  made  it  dear 
they  have  no  Intention  of 

performing  i£  in  public. 

“Who  needs  to  see  50- 
year-old  guys  hopping 
around  on  stage?”  Mr  Buck 
told  one  interviewer. 
“Maybe  well  be  country 
musicians  when  we’re  50.” 


x x >r; 


ARTIST  FORMERLY 
known  AS  PRINCE 

Labeb  Warner  Brothers. 

Deal:  £65  million  for  dx 
records,  signed  ixt 1992. 
Pedigree:  After  selling 
100  thIIK***1  albumain  15 


power  to  control  his 

releases.  Six  months  . 

SJSSSiSSBSy 

his  songs. 


1 ■!  M 


JANETJACKSON 
Label:  Virgin. 

Deal:  Signed  in  January 
1996.  Pop’s  largest  ■ 
contract  until  • 
yesterday , worth  an 

estimated  £52  million 
forfour  albums.  . . 

Pedigree:  Sold  more 

than  30  mUBoR  of  last 
three  albums.  Greatest 
hits  more  popularinUS 
than  in  Eurdpe.;  -*•  • 


GEORGE  MICHAEL 
Lab&  Aegean/Virgin.  - 
Deal:  £6.4  million 
advance  for  two  albums 
plus  £25  million  release 
fee  to  Sony. 

Pedigree:  Superstar  in 
the  1980s.  New  label’s 
investment  already  - 
paying  off;  first  two 
singles  from  the  first 
album.  Older  i went  to 
number  one,  ' 


Cash 
paid  for 

credit 

cards. 


;LAYCARD 


The  fire  brokeojrt 

FLOTILLA  0fpri^[stE««P^^Se._ 


the  ala rm  was  raised.  Guern- 
sey Harbour  Office,. said  it 
received  the  call  at  4.52pm. . 

Within  eight.  minutes  the 
first  rescue  craft  was  along- 
side, and  the  last  people  were 
taken  off  just  before  S^opm. 
Thb  88-year-old  French- 
woman was  taken  to  Prtacess 
Elizabeth  hospital.  In  St  Peter 


Pent  with  a leg  injury  and 
possible  broken  arm,  Guern- 
sey police  said.  , 

Firefighters  extinguished 
the  blaze  shortly  after  6pm. 
The  stricken  ship  was  towed 
back  to  port  where  it  was 
being  damped  down.  Accident. 
Investigators  wDl  attempt  to 
establish  the  cause  today. 


K 
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John  Vidal  and  Alex  Bellos  on  the  rise  of  non-violent  direct  action  groups  campaigning  on  issues  across  the  political  spectrum 

Protest  lobbies  unite  to  guard  rights 


ALLAH  Haouf. 
.aged  59.  is  no- 
body's idea  or  an 
eco-activist  but 
last  week  she  and 
the  whole  village  or  Morfa  By- 
chan in  Gwynedd,  north 
Wales  (population  436)  went 
to  a beach  and  lit  800  candles 
to  protest  at  the  proposed  qua- 
drupling in  size  or  their  vil- 
lage by  developers. 

"We  will  do  anything  it 
takes  to  stop  this  except  use 
violence."  said  Daliah.  “We 
are  absolutely  united  on  this. 
We  wilt  carry  on  until  the 
land  is  free.1' 

The  Morfa  By  chan  Resi- 
dents Association,  whose 
members  range  Trom  IB-90, 
epitomises  the  modem  non  ■ 
violent  direct  action  protest 
group  springing  up  in  Britain 
following  high  profile  pro- 
tests about  roads  and  the 
movement  of  animals. 

Using  the  same  rhetoric  as 
seasoned  road  and  Land  activ- 
ists, it  has  its  own  home  page 
on  the  Internet  and  is  plan- 
ning a blitz  of  e-mail  drops, 
faxes  and  press  releases. 

Britain  is  believed  now  to 
have  more  grassroots  direct 
action  environmental  and 
social  justice  groups  than 
ever  before.  A Guardian  sur- 
vey conducted  with  a dozen 
organisations  shows  there 
have  been  more  than  500  sepa- 
rate “actions"  against  au- 
thorities in  the  past  year.  The 
depth  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  decision-making  process 
and  the  increasing  tendency 
for  people  to  resort  to  direct 
action  to  assert  what  they  say 
are  their  rights  is  believed  to 
be  unique  in  post  war  Britain. 

The  campaigns  and  actions 
range  from  Nimby  (not  in  my 
backyard)  demonstrations  by- 
established  groups  against  de- 
velopments like  bypasses  and 
supermarkets,  to  larger  pro- 
tests against  the  arms  trade, 
open  cast  coal  mining  and 
road  policy. 

The  survey  found  groups 
increasingly  working 
together,  often  developing  co- 
alition bodies  which  help  pro- 
vide semi-professional  advice 
and  media  support  to  local 
groups. 

The  largest  protests  in  the 
past  year  have  been  against 
Shell  over  the  death  of  the  Ni- 
gerian environmental  and 
human  rights  activist  Ken 
Saro  Wiwa  and  the  proposed 
dumping  of  the  Brent  Spar 
when  Greenpeace.  Friends  of 
the  Earth  and  Bodyshop 
reported  more  than  200 
groups  demonstrating. 

The  fastest  growth  in  grass- 
roots protest  groups  is  in  city- 
based  groups  which  have  nei- 
ther membership  nor 
constitutions,  said  a former 
Earth  First!  activist  More 
than  30  cities  have  had  "criti- 
cal mass"  bike  rides  where 
convoys  of  cyclists  protesting 


Protesters  targeted  Shell  over  the  death  of  Nigerian 
environmental  and  human  rights  activist  Kan  Saro  Wiwa 


against  traffic  congestion  and 
pollution  take  over  the 
streets. 

The  highest  profile  inner- 
city  actions  in  the  past  year 
have  been  the  Reclaim  the 
Streets  “parties",  in  which 
protesters  block  a section  of 
main  road.  Up  to  8.000  in- 
vaded a motorway  in  London 
in  July.  So  far  there  have 
been  more  than  15  in  Britain. 

That  authorities  see  these 
demonstrations  as  a threat 
was  shown  last  Saturday  in 
Brighton,  where  police  in  riot 
gear  arrested  80  of  a 500- 
strong  crowd. 

Groups  are  increasingly 
making  partnerships  with 
others,  says  a spokesman 
from  Justice?  in  Brighton, 
making  the  concept  of  “single 
issues"  politics  almost  mean- 
ingless. Justice?,  originally  a 


civil  rights  campaign  group 
against  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  is  now  involved  with 
land  rights,  animal  rights, 
squatters’  rights  and  anti- 
road protests. 

The  campaign  against  the 
Newbury  bypass  has  pro- 
vided the  clearest  example  of 
how  all  the  different  strands 
of  the  protest  movement 
could  pool  their  resources. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  helped 
fund  a local  office  and  trained 
campaigners,  while  veteran 
anti-road  activists  shared 
skids  such  as  building 
tree  ho  uses. 

The  linking  of  direct  action 
groups  has  given  the  move- 
ment a real  sense  of  political 
identity.  "The  party  politi- 
cians have  got  it  wrong.  They 
haven't  responded  to  people’s 
concerns.  They’ve  taken  no 


‘The  party 

politicians 

have  got  it 

wrong. 

They 

haven’t 

responded 

to  people’s 

concerns. 

They’ve 

taken  no 

notice  of 

the  new 

grassroots 

mood’ 


— Penny  Kemp, 
Green  Party 


notice  of  the  new  grassroots 
mood.”  said  Penny  Kemp  of 
the  Green  Party,  which  has 
increased  membership  since 
aligning  itself  more  to  radical 
street  politics. 

"Britons  expect  fair  play 
and  justice.  All  they  are  see- 
ing is  a clampdown  by  the 
Government  and  people  In  au- 
thority. There  is  a great  dis- 
trust of  those  in  authority.” 

There  is  increasing  public 
support  for  direct  action  pro- 
tests, say  recent  opinion  polls. 
A Gallup  survey  shows  68  per 
cent  of  people  believe  there 
are  times  when  protesters  are 
right  to  break  the  law. 

A recent  gathering  of  Earth 
First!  activists  in  North 
Wales  to  assess  their  previous 
campaigns  and  discuss  poss- 
ible directions  attracted 
around  3.000  people. 


Britain  up  in  arms 
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^ Key  major  protest  silos 
?—**•  

• Land 

jB  - Beacteawatw  poflution 

• - Traffleftrito  atiktra  • 

• CWyPoace 

• Opencast  mWng 
© Akpoto  . 

© Roads 

• Claimants'  lights 
O Tories 

V'  ... 


Artistic  director  Clare  Patey  surveys  a mirrored  car  sculpture  ‘Underneath  its  a Volvo'  on  display  in  Newbury,  Berkshire,  for  Art  Bypass  organised 
by  Friends  of  the  Earth.  The  event  on  land  near  the  Newbury  bypass  site  looks  at  the  motorway’s  impact  on  the  land  cleared  photograph;  roger  bamber 


Bank  Holiday 
special  offer 
Vehicle  Rescue 


from  just 


£26?.?, 


0 JOIN  TODAY  CALL  FREE 

0800  000  111 

/.•’.■£ S nPEfj  Mcr-.'pAY  to  SAiu^QAY  £a.v:  re  Sre-'. 
Ann  Surr--',  ' 9a.\)  3-w 


National  Breakdown  ! 


CHS  wstsHWl  brtwe  11  **  wiWen  n»  MkWlmui  ter  <4  (u.w.  Prtcrs  vital  COM  ji  b’-K. 


Going  underground 


Network  of  tunnels  will  defend 
the  ‘university’  of  road  protest 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


IF  NEWBURY'S  battle- 
ground was  in  the  trees, 
Fairmile  will  see  the  con- 
flict of  road  protest  go 
underground. 

As  well  as  treehouses,  the 
Devon  site  has  a warren  of 
tunnels  25  feet  deep.  The  pro- 
testers intend  to  clamp  them- 
selves to  tubes  set  in  concrete. 

“They  will  have  to  drill  us 
out  to  remove  us,”  said  Rob. 
at  the  campaign  offices  in 
Orrery  St  Mary. 

The  anti-road  camps  at 
Fairmile  are  perhaps  the 
roost  established  in  Britain, 
having  started  two  years  ago 
and  predating  Newbury. 
While  die  A3Q  dual  carriage- 


way between  Exeter  and  Hon- 
iton  lias  not  yet  been  built, 
the  camps  have  been  a base 
tor  other  road  actions,  earn- 
ing a reputation  as  the  uni- 
versity of  road  protest 
The  contract  to  build  and 
operate  the  new  route  was 
awarded  to  an  Anglo-German 
consortium  at  the  end  of  last 
month  under  the  Govern- 
ment's private  finance  Initia- 
tive. The  announcement 
prompted  a rooftop  protest  at 
the  Exeter  offices  of  one  of  the 

consortium  members  — a 
foretaste  of  the  confronta- 
tions that  can  be  expected 
when  eviction  notices  are 
served  on  the  60  or  so  men 
and  women  occupying  tend- 
ers and  treehouses  at  the 
three  camps. 


Local  people  have  long  ar- 
gued tor  improvements  to  toe 
existing  road,  one  of  toe  prin- 
cipal routes  tor  traffic  to  the 
South-west  from  London  and 
southern  England  It  is  often 
solid  with  traffic  during  the 
summer  there  are  a num- 
ber of  accident  blackspots. 
But  opinion  remains  divided 
as  to  whether  a dual  carriage- 
way through  farming  land  Is 
the  answer. 

Garage  owner  Alan  Crow, 
who  has  lived  with  toe  possi- 
bility of  his  business  being 
bypassed  since  he  bought  it  15 
years  ago,  said  the  sooner  im- 
provement work  started  toe 
better  for  all  concerned,  but 

he  shares  the  view  of  many 
that  money  would  be  better 
spent  upgrading  toe  existing 
road.  '1  don’t  feel  there’s  a 
need  to  encroach  on  farm- 
land. it  would  be  better  to  use 
land  that  has  got  existing 
property  on  if* 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


NATIONAL  STATE 
MINISTRY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

(Ministerio  del  Interior) 

Public,  National  and  International  Bid 

No  01/96 

Full,  indivisible  contract  of  a service  for 
rfie  design,  start  up  and  support  of  a 
System  of  Migration  Control  and 
Identification  of  Individuals  and  of 
electoral  information. 

Interested  parties  may  ask  for  information  and  purchase  bid 
specifications  of  Subsecretarfa  de  Poblacidn  (Under  Secretariat 
of  Population)  of  the  Ministry  of  interior,  at  Avenida  Leandro  N. 
Aiem  168-5°  Piso  - Capital  Federal,  from  Monday  to  Friday 
from  12:00  noon  to  4:00  AM  as  of  the  30th  day  of  August  of  the 
■year1$96. 

Value  of  the  Bid  Specifications:  eighty  thousand  pesos 
($80,000). 

Bids  shall  be  received  at  the  Subsecretarfa  de  Pobiacidn  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  located  at  Avenida  Leandro  N.  Alem  168 
- 5 Piso  - Capital  Federal,  until  12:00  noon  of  the  25th  day  of 
October  of  the  year  1996. 

The  opening  of  bids  shall  be.  carried  out  the  same  day  at  1 :00 
PM  at  the  Subsecretarfa  de  Poblacion  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Inferior 
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Village  asks 
why  corpse 
lay  unfound 
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Two  die  as  light  aircraft  crashes  beside  airfield  after  taking  off  without  clearance 


Stuart  miar 


TO  LOCALS.  Red 
Lodge  is  a typically 
peaceful  village. 
Lying  a few.  miles 
north  of  the  self-assured  afflu- 
ence of  Newmarket.  Suffolk, 
it  is  a collection  of  quiet  lower 
Hugo  cul-de-sacs. 

But  beneath  .the  tranquil 
surface  there  is  another  Red 
Lodge.  Here,  a transient  popu- 
lation — 25  per  cent  Ameri- 
can service  families  from 
nearby  bases  at  MUdenhall 
and  Lakenheatb  — under- 
mines-the  sense  of  commu- 
nity spirit  that  older  resi- 
dents strive  so  hard  to 

mwtntwtw  and  tKa  mar  of  US 

Air  Force  F-I6s  shatters  the 
rural  calm  This  is  the  Red 
Lodge  that  allowed  a man  to 
lie  dead  in  his  garagp  for  al- 
most ayear.  . 

In  a case  which  graphically 
demonstrates  the  ease . with  i 
which  a person  can  drop  out . 
of  society  even  in  the  smallest 
communities,  residents  yes- 
terday were  still  struggling  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  dis- 
covery two  weeks  ago  of  the 
remains  of  a man  aged 
around  60  in  the  garage  of  1 
Blackberry  Way. 

Suffolk  police  have  con- 
firmed that  the  man  died  in 
October  or  November  last 
year,  and  had  lain  there  un- 
discovered even  though  all 
the  doors  and  windows  were 
unlocked. 

They  have  yet  positively 
toidentify  the  fully-clothed 
body,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  remains  are  those  of 
Henry  Fursse,  a 60-year-old 
retired  mechanic.  An  inquest 
to  determine  the  cause  of 
death  will  be  held  later,  but 
all  the  evidence  points  to 
suicide. 

That  is  where  the  certain- 
ties end.  Mr  Fursse  remains  a 
complete  stranger  to  both  the 


authorities  and.  his  neigh-' 
hours  three  years  after  he 
bought  the  property. 

1 Blackberry  Way>  a 
■slightly  run  down  semi-de- 
tached bungalow,  was  jointly 
owned  by  Mr  Fursse  and  his 
niece,  who  lives  in  America. 

The  remains  were  found  by 
a family  friend  who  went  to 
check  on  the  property  after 
the  niece  contacted  him  to  say 
that  she  wanted  to  sell  her  I 
share  but  could  not  contact ' 
her  uncle.. 

They  bought  the  bungalow 
after  Mr  Fursse  left  Finsbury 
Park,  north  London.'  He 
rented  it  to  US  service  fam- 
ilies while  he  travelled  until 
last  . autumn, . when  * he 
returned  to  Red  Lodge. 

Around  the  pmm  time,  it  is 
understood  that  Mr  Fursse 
fell  out  with  his  son,  Laur- 
ence, aged  36.  The  son  moved 
out  of -the  area  last  August 
after  divorcing  his  wife,  Kim, 
and'  had  not  been  in  touch 
with  his  father  since.  • 

. Mr  Fursse’s  absence  was 
further  obscured  by  his  bills 
having  been  paid  by  direct 
debit  giving  the  authorities 

lift  naiioMflTirt  him ' 

Neighbours  said  ' they 
rarely  had  contact  wife  Mr 
Fursse  because  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  America 
or  London.  "We  had  never 
spoken  to  fee  guy,  he  just 
wasn’t  sociable,”  said  Joseph 
Matthews,  aged  64,  who  lives 
at  number  3.  “We  did  not 
notice  anything  and  are 
shocked  that  somebody  could 
have  been  laying  there  dead 
all  this  time.” 

Local  councillors  have  been 
quick  to  absolve  the  comma-, 
nity  of  blame.  Jack  Leicester, 
parish  council  secretary  and 
resident  of  number  11,  de- 
scribed Mr  Fursse  as  a “mys- 
tery man”. 

"If  the  niece  hadn't  wanted 
to  sell  he  could  still  be  lying 
there.” 


MPs  threaten  to 
hold  up  ELI  laws 


NHchMl  Whit* 

MHMHRdt 

- '■ 

LABOUR  and  Conserva- 
tive MPs  on  both  aides  of 
fee  Eurodivide  are  join- 
ing forces  to  require  minis- 
ters and  Whitehall  official- 
dom to  give  them  enough 
timely  information  about  pro-, 
posed  legislation  from  Brus- 
sels to  make  fee  system  more 

accountable  to  Parliament 
The  all-party  Commons 
European  legislation  commit- 
tee, known  as  fee  scrutiny 
committee,  is  threatening  to 
block  routine  EU  legislation 
when  MFs  return  to  Westmin- 
ster in  October  if  its  arrives 
for  their  inspection  without 
an  official  English  transla- 
tion. It  sometimes  arrives 
weeks,  occasionally  months, 
late  and  tn  French.  ^ 

The  threat  is  fee  latest  as- 
sault in  a running  battle  that 
has  seen  Euro-sceptics  like  the 
Tories*  Bill  Cash  and  Labour  s 
Nigel  Spearing  working  wife 
pro-Europeans  like  Hugh 
Dykes  and  Sir  David  Knox. 
But  more  sweeping  changes 

may  be  enacted  to  make  a real- 
ity of  Parliament's  theoretical 
powers  of  BCruttoy  over  BU 
legislation  if  Labour  wins  fee 


BBU OUUOIB.UVU.  • 

Departmental  ministers  at- 
tending monthly  meetings 
with  their  EU  counterparts 
could  be  required  to  give  evi- 
dence on  their  agenda  to  the 
relevant  Commons  committee 
— before  and  after  their  trip 
to  Brussels.  The  system  exists 
already  In  Denmark. 


And,  under  plans  put  to 
Tony  Blair  by  Peter  Hain, 
until  recently  Labour’s  Euro- 
' whip,  10  mtautesm  every  do-, 
partmeotal  session  of  Com- 
mons question  time  would  be 
set  aside  for  ministers  to  be 
quizzed  on  their  EU  policies 
— a practice  at  present  con- 
fined to  the  Fareifl*  Office 

“There  is  no  effective  scru- 
tiny by  fee  Commons  of  the 
crucial  rote  of  ministers  to. 
the  council  of  ministers, 
either  to  Influence  them  be- 
fore they  attend  meetings  or 
to  report  back  .on . decisions 
taken.”  Mr  Hain  protested  in 
a paper  endorsed- by  the 
shadow  foreign  secretary. 
Robin  Cook,  last  month. 

Colleagues  on  both  sides 
are  dismayed  at  fee  time  it 
takes  to  get  information  about  I 
decisions.  The  scrutiny  com- 1 
mtttee.  chaired  by  Labour's 
Jimmy  Hood,  is  so  frustrated 
at  the  foilure  of  both  White- 
hall and  Brussels  to  provide  it 
with  documents  and 
answers  to  its  Questions  — 
promptly  that  its  latest  report 
i states:  “We  will  not  clear  a 
. document  for  which  we  do  not 
, have  an  official  text” 

[ In  those  circumstances  tne 
. MPs  will  expect  ministers  to 
impose  a parliamentary  scru- 
. tiny  reserve  on  an  EU  pro- 
i pos&l  which,  to  theory  at 
i least,  prevents  a departmen- 
. tal  minister  from  going  to 
, Brussels  and  concluding  a 
; deal,  though  to  upedal  one 

> — such  as  farm  and 

i policy  — the  MPs  would  “take 
each  case  an  its  merits  , 


Manchester  j 


Murdered  girl's  toother  asks 
witnesses  to  comq  forward 


Erieod  Clotiston  . 

THE  mother  of  a schoolgirl 
whose  remains  were 
found  in  a river  near 

help  In  finding  the  killer.  - 
“^^aret  Glachan  appeared 
at  o police  press  entfhnm ita 

Dumbarton  the  day  dter  ■ fl* 

ffsssnsf'at 

retrieved  from  the  river 
Levea  Sitting  alongridrCaro-, 
line's  grandfother,.  Wflltem 
SriifwvYrt-  a tearful  Mrs 

localre«Wents 
fo  passany  information  to  the 

asking  anybody** 

Glsichan. 


aged  40,  said.  “She  was  my 
o2y  wean  {child]:,  somebody 

must  know  something.  . 

Caroline  was  last  sren  alive 
at  lLSOpm  on  Saturday  out- 
side shops  in  her  limnei town 
of  Bonhfll,  a mUeJ,nol5feiS 
Dumbarton.  She  had  said  she 


the  nearoy  vuj*b=  . 

Her  body  was  spotted ■ » 

Sunday  afterno^i  floating  to 

zszr&rjgis 

The  area  where  Catotme 


UcraMStM  I I 
Steptenj  Imss] 


TWO  men  died  yesterday 
when  their  light  air- 
craft crashed  into  a Held 
behind  Barton  aerodrome, 
Greater  Manchester.  Acci- 
dent investigators  were 
called  to  the  scene  (left)  to 
try  to  establish  the  cause. 

The  victims,  both  in  their 
mid-30s,  landed  at  Barton 
on  Sunday  to  refuel  and  left 
the  plane  there  overnight. 
Aerodrome  director  Eric 
Whitworth  said  they  took 
off  at  Tam  yesterday  with- 
out informing  anyone.  The 
airfield  Is  unlicensed  be- 
fore 9am. 

“The  aircraft  took  ofT  at  a 
time  when  no  lire  or  air 
traffic  control  cover  was 
being  provided,1'  said  Mr 
Whitworth.  “They  came 
down  about  500  yards 
away.” 
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Is  it  time  to  change  your  car?  Have  you  just  seen 
a bargain  too  good  to  miss? 

The  moment  you  call  Mercantile  Credit  you'll  begin  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  dealing  direct.  Cutting  out  the 
middleman,  we  can  offer  you  an  excellent  value 
loan  with  no  security  or  deposit  required.  f ’JjT 
You  can  choose  repayment  terms  to  suit  you  • 
and  your  circumstances/  . jp|J 

For  a fast  decision  pick  up  the  phone  any  day 
from  7a.m.  to  midnight  or  post  the  coupon,  and  just  see 
how  It  feels:  to  be  empowered. 


for 


the  Car 

you’ve  . 

always 

WANTED. 


1.  Employer’s  nanie/address/business  telephone  number. 

2.  Monthly  income  and  major  outgoings. 

3.  Bank/Buiiding  Society  and  Credit  Card  details. 

41  Amount  you  require  (from  £500  - £1 5,000). 


Call  free 

'QUOTING  REFERENCE  NO,  3585 


i w?as5*'-i  KSfer"" i 


0800  111  777 


E RCA  NX  I LE  C REPIT 


DIRECT  • PERSONAL • LOANS 


empower  me  tvdey  by  «nfllnB  me  details  of  your  WlJMlhii 
(Send  completed  coupon  to  Mma**  ClWfit.  P0  Box  117,  FRSPOST  SEA  0521. 
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Address 
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6 BRITAIN 

Privatisation 
‘would  spoil 
Channel  4’ 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  August  27  1996 


Eye,  in  Suffolk,  has  restored  its  castle  in  the  fight  for  regeneration,  writes  Ma  ev  Kennedy 


Andrew  CuK 

Hedia  Correspondent  

IT  WAS  an  investment 
banker  who  brought  a 
dose  of  reaJism  to  a highly 
emotional  debate  among 
senior  television  executives 


drama  programming  and  big 
rises  in  entertainment,  im- 
ports. and  repeats.  But  John 
Willis.  Channel  4’s  director  of 
programmes,  suggested  ITV 
wanted  to  reduce  Channel  4’s 
capability  to  compete. 

Channel  4 now  finds  itself 
the  victim  of  Its  own  success. 


about  the  privatisation  of  With  coffers  overflowing  and 


Channel  4. 

The  real  issue  is  not  politi- 
cal ideology  or  even  the  qual- 
ity of  British  television.  It  is 
all  about  money. 

Anthony  Fry,  managing  di- 
rector of  corporate  finance  at 
BZW.  was  scathing  about  the 
debate  at  the  Edinburgh  In- 
ternational Television  Festi- 
val as  rival  broadcasters 
jousted  in  knockabout  point- 
scoring rhetoric. 

"It  [Channel  4]  can  be  pri- 
vatised — it's  just  not  worth 
very  much.”  he  said. 

Channel  4 has  been  a broad- 
casting success  story,  going 
on  air  in  1982.  At  first  it  strug- 
gled for  viewers,  but  in  1993 
consistently  winning  an  11 
per  cent  audience  share,  it 
was  so  well  established  it  was  : 
allowed  to  sell  its  own  air 
time. 

Its  programming  has  flour- 
ished: Channel  4 has  become 
synonymous  with  a revival  in 
the  British  film  industry- 
channel  4 News  has  become  a 
rival  to  BBC2‘s  News  night,  its 
drama  and  entertainment  has 
been  lauded  and  It  has  some 
of  the  best  American  imports. 
But  despite  this  rosy  picture. 
Channel  4 has  detractors. 

It  has  run  into  controversy 
over  programmes  on  the  sea 


the  payments  to  ITV  to  cease 
in  two  years  time,  it  has  been 
fattened  up  for  the 
privatisers. 

But  Mr  Fry  has  his  doubts. 
"A  privatised  Channel  4 is  a 
long  way  from  being  worth 
the  £1.5  billion  to  £2  billion 
repeated  mantra  style  by  the 
media."  he  claims.  He  be- 
lieves the  true  figure  is 
nearer  £1  billion.  The  only 
way  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive would  be  to  slash  its  £220 

million  annual  programme 
budget.  To  fund  the  £1  billion 
gap  between  Channel  4's  real 
worth  and  City  expectations. 
£50  million  worth  of  pro- 
grammes would  have  to  come 
off  the  screen. 

Mr  Grade  warns:  “The  pres- 
ent level  of  investment  and 
commitment  will  not  survive 
privatisation.'*  He  does  not 
want  the  channel  tampered 
with.  But  his  blustering  and 
petulant  peformance  yester- 
day did  not  impress  many.  He 
engaged  in  an  undignified 
shouting  match  with  David 
Elstein.  BSkyB's  head  of  pro- 
gramming. who  called  for  a 
“lot  more  clarity  and  a lot  less 
emotion". 

• Colin  Cameron.  BBC  Scot- 
land's head  of  television,  yesr 
tenia y apologised  to  the  cor- 
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industry,  for  championing  poration’s  chief  news 
gay  and  lesbian  issues,  and  correspondent.  Kate  Adie. 


with  its  youth  shows. 

ITV  has  accused  it  of  aban- 
doning its  public  service 


after  describing  her  work  at 
Dunblane  as  “not  appropri- 
ate". He  had  told  the  festival 


remit  Steve  Morrison,  chief  her  “tone  when  she  arrived 
operating  officer  of  the  Gra~  was  wrong”.  Mr  Cameron 


nada  Media  Group,  claimed 
yesterday  there  had  been  a 
fall  in  the  percentage  of  news, 
factual,  arts  and  music,  and 


said:  “My  reference  to  Kate 
Adie  was  misconstrued.  Her 
reports  were  accurate  and 
considered," 


Behind  the  facade  of  Bye’s  historic  buildings  lies  economic  decline,  which  has  left  the  town  with  just  two  bis  employers:  a hospital  and  a chicken  farm  photoctaphs;  eamonn  mccabe 

Town  sees  prospects  in  ruins 

EYE  Castle  in  Suf-  community  where  depriva- 1 The  only  big  employers  are  | 
folk  was  besieged  tion  lies  just  below  an  idyl- 1 the  hospital  and  a chicken 
again  — this  time  lie  surface, 
by  an  army  of  chtl-  On  a Sommer’s  day  it  is 
dren  with  a fear-  not  easy  to  see  Eye,  with  its 
'atter y of  poster  lovely  buildings,  tidy 
nd  spray  cans.  Bat-  streets  and  flower  baskets, 
it  just  by  Cromwell  or  its  lush  hinterland,  as 


Soaps  ‘misinform’  on  drugs 


■ by  an  army  of  chtl- 
■MMdren  with  a fear- 
some battery  of  poster 
paints  and  spray  cans.  Bat- 
tered not  just  by  Cromwell 
but  by  every  political  crisis 


farm.  Shops  are  closing,  the 
hotel  is  gone  and  only  one 
pub  remains. 

“We  weren't  yet  at  criti- 
cal point,  but  we  could  see 
the  trend,  and  we  wanted  to 


problem  areas.  But  Eye  to  I intervene  first,”  said  Grant 


BROADCASTERS  were  f and  misinforniing.  “1  do  not  everything 


over  centuries,  almost  Eye,  a study  by  the  Civic  Reynolds,  Mid-Suffolk  dis- 


Blaccused  yesterday  of  pretend  there  are  no  long-term 
painting  a distorted  picture  of  consequences  of  being  cm  can- 


above  Trust  Regeneration  Unit  ( trict  council's  head  of  eco- 


drags  use  in  soap  operas. 
writes  Andrew  Cuif. 

Ian  Wardle.  chief  executive 
of  the  drugs  advice  agency 
Lifeline,  said  most  drug  tak- 
ing was  managed  and  recre- 
ational. "no  different  from 
having  a few  lagers".  But  on 
TV  everyone  became  addicts. 

He  said  attempts  to  shock 
children  and  parents  over 
drugs  use  were  patronising 


consequences  of  being  on  can-  most  of  that  has  fallen 
nabis,  but  I object  to  the  way  down. 


ground  is  Victorian,  and  I for  Mid-Suffolk  district  1 uranic  strategy. 


programme  makers  conflate  All  over  the  country  his- 
recreational  activity  with  ad-  tortc  buildings  are  being 
diets  on  crack  and  heroin."  restored  with  lottery  miJ- 
Mal  Young,  series  producer  lions,  but  Eye  is  never  go- 
of Brookside,  and  Corinne  mg  to  be  a big  tourist  at- 
Hollingsworth,  former  East-  traction.  Instead,  the  local 
Enders  producer,  said  the  In-  council  and  the  Rural  De- 
dependent Television  Com-  velopment  Commission 
mission's  code  prevented  have  done  a restoration 
them  from  promoting  drug  which  cost  just  £21,000  hop- 
taking as  part  of  everyday  life,  Ing  it  will  give  a focus  to  a 


most  of  that  has  fallen  council,  and  the  Rural  De-  Mr  Reynolds  is  very  keen 
down.  velopment  Commission  on  “passive  tourism”  — 

All  over  the  country  his-  which  put  £750,000  into  the  people  who  like  gentle,  his- 
toric buildings  are  being  area,  looked  under  the  toric  backwaters  rather 
restored  with  lottery  mil-  skin.  than  theme  parks  and 

lions,  but  Eye  is  never  go-  In  1851  the  town  had  a white-knuckle  rides.  The 
ing  to  be  a big  tourist  at-  population  of  2,587.  a flour-  castle  is  a small  part  of  a 
traction.  Instead,  the  local  ishlng  market,  a wide  vari-  project  to  promote  the  area, 
council  and  the  Rural  De-  ety  of  local  industry  and  but  has  an  Important  sym- 
velopment  Commission  agriculture.  By  1991  the  bollc  role. 
have  done  a restoration  population  had  fallen  to  Local  opinion  is  mixed, 
which  cost  just  £21 .000  hop-  1,672.  with  more  than  a The  castle  has  always  been 
ing  it  will  give  a focus  to  a quarter  of  retirement  age. 


council  and  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Commission 


Interest  Free  Winner 


A sensational  Pentium®  P120, 16Mb  Multimedia  system 
with  a FREE  Printer  and  INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 


but  has  an  Important  sym- 
bolic role. 

Local  opinion  is  mixed. 
The  castle  has  always  been 
in  their  background,  and 
they  don’t  pay  it  much  at- 
tention. Janet  Bowen,  a 
local  resident,  said  the 
three  pubs  which  have 
closed  in  as  many  years  are 
far  more  of  an  Issue  than 
the  castle.  “To  be  honest,  I 
don't  think  local  people 
give  a toss  about  it.” 


Local  schoolchildren  paint  mock  medieval  banners  among  the  ruins  of  Eye  castle 
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Disaster  relief  pioneer  wins  award 


Ttan  Radford 
Science  Editor 


A BRITISH  architect  who 
/A  helped  turn  the  strate- 
/ agues  of  disaster  relief  up- 
side dawn  has  been  awarded  a 
$40,000  (£26.000)  international 
prize  for  suggesting  that 
people  could  help  themselves 
better  than  their  rescuers 
could. 

Jan  Davis,  aged  59,  director 
of  the  Oxford  Centre  for  Di- 
saster Studies,  was  hailed  as 
"visionary”  by  an  interna- 
tional jury  which  decides  the 
Sasakawa-DHA  disasters  pre- 
vention award. 

Dr  Davis  began  research 
into  what  happens  alter  a nat- 
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oral  disaster  and  had  in- 
tended recommending  im- 
proved emergency  shelters, 
but  he  discovered  that  the  vic- 
j tims  of  disasters  often  had 
better  Ideas  of  their  own. 

“People  favoured  going  to 
stay  with  relatives  if  they 
could  than  go  to  some  be- 
nighted campsite.  It’s  hardly 
surprising—  but  the  agencies 
were  still  providing  lots  of 
shelters  and  then  were  often 
perplexed  that  they  were 
mainly  lived  in  by  relief  offi- 
cials,” be  said 

Since  experiencing  the  ef- 
fects of  earthquakes  in  cen- 
tral America  in  the  seventies, 
he  has  been  'concentrating  on 
new  ways  of  helping  sufferers 
to  help  themselves,  and  train- 


ing local  authorities  for  disas- 
ters yet  to  happen. 

The  money  from  the  award 
will  fund  a British  project  to 
ensure  warnings  of  storms 
are  relayed  efficiently  from 
the  experts  with  the  radar 
technology  to  the  people  in 
the  path  of  the  storm. 

Such  thinking  be  says,  has 
already  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  in  a cyclone  storm 
surge  in  Andra  Pradesh  in 
1990.  A tidal  surge  in  the  path 
of  a cyclone  could  race  25 
miles  inland,  covering  farm- 
land in  25ft  of  water.  In  1978, 
erne  of  these  killed  20,000 
people.  In  1990,  Indian  au- 
thorities salt  in  2,000  teams 
to  dear  650,000  people  from 
500  villages  in  the  path  of  the 


flood.  Such  actions  are  now 
routine. 

In  Mexico  City,  after  the 
earthquake  in  1985.  the  au- 
thorities blocked  off  streets 
and  put  up  shelters  next  to 
ruined  homes,  and  nine 
months  later  had  restored  or 
rebuilt  homes.  It  worked.  The 
lesson,  however,  wasn't 
passed  on  to  other  cities,  to 
Kobe,  last  year,  the  Japanese 
government  arrived  with 
tents,  and  moved  people  to 
parks  or  gymnasiums.  Later 
it  provided  very  small,  but  ex- 
pensive, prefabricated  hous- 
ing miles  away  from  places 
| where  people  had  lived  and 
worked.  “It  broke  up  commu- 
nities: just  when  they  should 
be  together,"  Dr  Davis  said. 
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Rftlclwel  White 

PoBtlcal  Editor 

TONY  Blair  is  poised  to 
take  a strategic  gamble 
to  defend  Labour's 
wavering  lead  in  the  opinion 
polls  by  devoting  his  autumn 
campaign  to  positive  policy 
themes  despite  the  certainly 
of  renewed  Conservative  | 
attacks  cm  the  Labour  Jeatter- 
ship’s  “negatives”. 

With  both  sides  gearing  up  i 
for  the  start  of  an  eight  month 
general  election  campaign, 
Mr  Blair  will  this  week 
return  to  the  hustings  with  a 
renewed  determination  to 
boost  tiie  trust  of  Labour 
supporters. 

Even  same  Blair  advisers 
admit  such  trust  has  been 
undermined  by  Labour  '*irre~ 
concflables”  as  well  as ' by 
Tory  attacks.  Yesterday  Mr 
Blair’s  deputy.  John  Prescott, 
was  forced  to  deny  as  “totally 
untrue"  claims  he  is  unhappy 
with  tbe  review  of  MBs’  disci- 
plinary code  now  under  way. 

Speaking  on  Radio  4's 
Today  from  Chicago  where  he 
is  attending  the  Democratic 
convention,  Mr  Prescott  was 
responding  to  weekend 
claims  he  had  forced  Mr  Blair 


Tony  Blair  and  John  Prescott:  clash  over  dissidents  denied 


to  back  down  over  alleged 
plans  to  take  the  Labour  whip 
from  dissidents. 

St  is  precisely  such  rumours 
which  Tory  election  strate- 
gists hope  to  inflate  as  a 
means  of  promoting  that  Mr 
Blair  is,  if  not  exactly  de- 
monic, then  at  least  untrust- 
worthy. The  Labour  leader 
knows  what  a cumulative  Im- 
pact such  attacks  could  have, 
if  promoted  through  the  Tory  1 
tabloids.  , 

In  an  implicit  admission 
that  "Old  Labour  has  feeling 
too",  Mr  Biair  Intends  to  ex- 
tend his  planned  series  of 


meetings  with  party  members 
before  the  vote  on  the  New 
Labour,  New  Life  for  Britain 
policy  statement  hi  October. 

The  positive  Blairlte 
themes  win  be  hammered 
home  in  a new  poster  cam- 
paign stressing  Labour's  five 
fee y pledges  — on  schools, 
hospitals,  jobs,  law  and  order 
and  prosperity  ■—  just  as  the 
Tories'  campaign  focuses  on 
tiie  threats  which  a Labour 
government  could  pose. 

Devolution,  the  European 
Union's  social  chapter,  the 
minimum  wage  and  higher 
taxes  will  be  harnessed  to  the 


New  Labour,  New  Danger 
slogan. 

While  Mr  Blair  resumes  the 
fray  this  week.  John  Major 
will  tie  low  until  a speech  in 
Glasgow  next  Tuesday,  leav- 
ing his  deputy,  Michael  Hesel- 
tine.  to  take  over  as  this 
week’s  duty  Labour-basher. 
Conservative  campaigners  in- 
sist they  will  have  positive 
themes  and  policies  to  pro- 
mote closer  to  their  party  con- 
ference in  Bournemouth, 
though  they  admit  they  dare 
not  promise  early  tax  cuts 
after  falling  to  deliver  since 
1992. 

What  they  candidly  admit 
is  that,  even  after  Mr  Blair's 
drastic  re-shaping  of  his 
party,  fear  of  Labour  will  be 
crucial  to  the  Tories  still  slen- 
der hopes  of  winning  a fifth 
term.  Despite  Gordon 
Brown's  caution.  Labour  is 
bound  to  mean  higher  taxes, 
they  will  keep  on  saying. 

Although  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney's  Saartchi-inspired  “de- 
mon eyes"  campaign  is  ex- 
pected to  be  condemned  as 
offensive  by  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority  — and 
consequently  banned  — they 
intend  to  keep  up  personal 
attacks  on  Mr  Blair,  as  he  bag 
long  predicted. 
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world  news  7 


Children  living  at  a Calcutta  rail  station  pray  for  Mother  Teresa  yesterday-  They  axe  educated  by  volunteers  blessed  by  the  nun  photograph:  smjrabh  das 

Another  year  for  T eresa 


Calcutta’s  ailing  mother  of 
charity  rallied  as  she  turned  86, 
writes  Suzanne  Goldenberg 


Mother  teresa, 
the  frail  nun 
with  the  indomi- 
table ' spirit, 
turns  86  today  as 
Calcutta  redoubles  prayers 
for  its  wost  famous  citizen 
amid  rumours  that  she  is  al- 
ready dead. 

Doctors  said  yesterday  the 
ailing  Mother  Teresa  bad  ral- 
lied overnight  fighting  back  a 
lung  infection  which  set  in 
after  she  was  admitted  to  hos- 
pital with  malarial  fever  and 
a failing  heart. 

"We  are  very  hopeftd,”  said 
S.  K.  Sen,  director  of  the 
Woodlands  nursing  home, 
where  she  has  been  confined 
since  last  Tuesday. 

She  was  not  yet  out  of  dan- 
ger, however,  and  doctors 
were  struggling  to  wean  her 
from  the  respirator.  “She  is  in 
great  pain,”  said  Father 
Henry  d’Souza,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Calcutta,  after  visit- 
ing her  last  night. 

But  she  was  never  alone.  In 
the  morning  she  scrawled  a 
blessing  and  a summons  to 
the  nuns  of  her  Missionaries 
of  Charily  order.  Throughout 
the  day  nuns  in  blue-trimmed 


white  saris  pulled  up  in  taxis, 
returning  home  with  file  lav- 
ish flower  arrangements  that 
had  been  left  by  well-wishers. 

But  in  Bed  22  at  the  Nirmal 
Hriday  (Innocent  Heart)  home, 
which  was  Mother  Teresa's 
first  venture  in  her  adopted 
city,  Walter  Crutchley,  aged 
82.  was  fecdng  the  dose  of  bis 
life  in  solitude. 

An  Anglo-Indian  major  in 


were  alive.  I would  not  be 
here.” 

Around  him,  dozens  of  men, 
some  succumbing  to  age  and 
others  to  the  ravages  of  tuber- 
culosis and  malnutrition,  lay 
on  thin  green  pallets  under 
rotating  ceiling  fans.  Foreign 
volunteers  spooned  watery 
mixtures  Of  rice  and  milk  into 
their  mouths,  while  a nun 
moved  between  the  beds  with 
gulab  jamun,  an  Indian 
sweet 

• Beside  Mr  Crutchley  lay 
Robert  Sherard,  only  57  but 
with  a body  wasted  by  asthma 
and  a stomach  so  swollen  he 
could  not  eat  *Tve  been  liv- 


nigbtgowns. Among  the  el- 
derly, young  Shakuntala 
Misra  rose  to  a crouch  an  tier 
cot  Aged  19,  and  still  strik- 
ingly pretty  although  reduced 
to  a near  skeleton  by  tubercu- 
losis. she  was  brought  in  from 
the  main  railway  station, 
often  the  last  refuge  for  the 
homeless. 

“What  will  happen  to  me 
now?”  she  asked,  before  beg- 
ging fix'  toothpaste,  which  ghp 
said 'was' not  available  at*  the 
home. 

Lucy,  whose  cropped  hair 
made  her  look  younger  than 
her  40  or  so  years,  knew  what 
lay  in  store.  Except  for  Sun- 


Young and  old,  all  1 00  inmates  at  the  Innocent  Heart  home 
have  been  abandoned,  but  not  by  Mother  Teresa 


the  first  battalion  of  die  Black 
Watch  who  fought  on  two 
fronts  in  the  second  world 
war,  Mr  Crutchley  was  depos- 
ited at  Nirmal  Hriday  a few 
days  ago. when  his  legs  be- 
came so  swollen  be  could  no 
longer  walk.  Though  he 
receives  an  Army  pension  of 
1.500  rupees  a month  (less 
than  £30).  he  is  a pauper. 

"I'm  alone  in  Calcutta.  I 
had  two  sisters  who  emi- 
grated to  London,  but  they 
were  an  bombed  out  by  the 
Jerries,"  be  said.  “If  they 


ing  on  the  road,"  the  former 
worker  at  the  Britannia  bis- 
cuit factory,  said.  “My 
mother,  my  father,  they  are 
both  dead.” 

He  complained  that  the 
home  bad  taken  away  his 
asthma  medicine  and  be  had 
not  been  given  an  inhaler. 
But  at  least,  be  said.  “1  get 
some  food  over  here." 

In  the  other  ban  some  of  the 
destitute  women  had  given 
way  to  madness,  wailing  con- 
tinuously and  twisting  the 
doth  of  their  uniform  printed. 


days,  when  a volunteer  car- 
ries her  to  church,  she  has 
spent  the  last  10  years  on  her 
pallet,  crippled  by  rheuma- 
tism. Now  ber  left  hand  was 
her  only  active  limb. 

“God  knows  that  when  he 
calls  me  I will  go,”  she  said. 

The  nuns  and  volunteers, 
both  foreign  and  have 

seem  it  all  since  Nirmal  Hri- 
day was  founded  in  1952. 
Some  of  the  sack  who  are 
brought  in  from  the  railway 
station  live  for  only  a few 
hours. 


At  times,  children  dump 
their  aged  parents  here  and 
never  return.  The  sisters  say 
the  famiiiRs  have  been  broken 
by  poverty. 

Young  and  old,  all  of  Nir- 
mal Hriday’s  200  inmates 
have  been  abandoned,  but  not 
by  Mother  Teresa.  Her  por- 
trait hangs  in  the  hall,  above 
a quotation  saying:  "The 
greatest  of  human  life  is 
to  die  in  peace  with  God." 

1 Though  die  is  still  unable 
to  speak,  her  spirit  also  hangs 
over  the  Mother  House,  the 
solid  white  block  that  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Mission- 
aries of  Charity.  Yesterday 
nuns  knelt  in  prayer  along- 
side local  Muslims,  Sikhs  and 
Hindus  in  a special  ecumeni- 
cal service.  "A  holy  and 
happy  birthday  to  our  dearest 
mother,"  read  the  message  on 
a blackboard  outside  the  balL 

Yet,  despite  the  relative 
cheer  that  reigned  yesterday, 
Calcutta  remained  braced  for 
the  worst  In  the  morning, 
news  that  children  had  been 
sent  borne  from  school 
following  the  death  of  a Car- 
melite nun.  Sister  Norella,  led 
many  people  to  believe  they 
bad  lost  Mother  Teresa  too. 

In  the  afternoon,  a local 
television  network  reported; 
“We  regret  to  announce  the 
sad  demise  of  Nobel  laureate 
Mother  Teresa.”  The  station 
apologised  two  hours  later. 


A life  full  of  compassion  and  controversy 


M 


t OTHER  TERESA.  also 
I known  as  the  Angel  of 
■ « 4 Calcutta,  is  86  today. 
Bom  Agnes  Bqjaxhiu  in  Alba- 
nia in  1320,  she  learned 
English  with  the  -Sisters  of 
Loretta  in  Ireland  before  going 
to  India  as  a missionary  in 
1928.  There  she  founded  the 
Missionaries  qf  Charity  order 
in  194 St  eaid  has  devoted  her 
life  to  the  poor  and  destitute  of 
Calcutta.  She  won  the  Nobel 
peace  prize  in  1979. 

Despite  her  reputation  as  a 
living  saint,  she  has  been  criti- 
cised for  the  quality  of  medical 
care  in  her  homes,  her  funda- 
mentalist views  on  steering-- 
preaching  surrender  and  Ja- 
taUsm  to  the  poor  — and  her 
views  on  abortion  and  contra- 
ception She Jias  atej  been  at- 
tacked for  hobnobbing  i ottK 
among  others,  Albanla'sjate 
Communist  dictator  Etuxer 
Hatha,  and  Robert  MaxaeU. 

In  Calcutta  she  is  almost 
ujiaiimously  praised  fir  her 
work,  but  has  come  mto  con- 
flict with  Church  leaders 
about  ways  of  improving  the 
lot  tf  low  caste  Indian  Ctofe- 
^ and  has  been  accusedby 
Hindu  groups  ofjxnoerttng 
dying  Hindus  w Christum# 

they  are  helpless  on  their 
deathbeds.  


I WORK  fbr  the  Lord  and  I 
have  a clear  conscience. 
Mother  Teresa 

I VALUE  file  extraordinary 
way  in  which  she  has  placed  a 
value  on  every  human  life  in 
a city  like  Calcutta.  She 
counters  the  view  that  girls 
are  less  valuable  than  boys, 
and  fiat  street  children  are 
almost  without  worth. 

Robinson,  Irish 
lent 

A SERVANT  of  earthly  pow- 
ers ...She  has  a penchant  for 
the  rich  and  famous.  no  mat- 
ter how  corrupt  or  bnrtal  ... 

She  rots  as  spiritual  camou- 
flage fin:  dictators. 
Christopher  Hitchens. 

writer  of  controversial 

documentary  Hell's  Angel 

SHE  represents  what  ordi- 
nary people  everywhere  ac- 
knowledge to  be  genuine 
holinesp.  «. 

Cardinal  Basil  Hume, 
Unman  Catholic  Arch 
bishop  of  Westminster 

SHE  runs  an  order  of  clones 
which  in  anyone  less  nmy 
would  he  seen  as  an  obscene 
egotrip. 

Germaine  Greer 


Mary  Robinson:  'She  places 
a value  on  every  human  life* 

[ MOTHER  Teresa  is  a symbol 
of  the  expiation  of  the  great 
, Western  guilt  of  colonialism, 

1 ibe  original  sin  of  the  modem 
world. 

Chldananda  Das  Gupta, ' 
renowned  Bengali  fflbn- 
matar 

SHE’S  a saint:  We  don’t  agree 
with  her  about  religion,  but 
she  does  wonderful  work.  •• 
Marxist  campaigner  In 
Calcutta 


Cardinal  Basil  Hume:  ‘She 
represents  holiness' 

MOTHER  Teresa  is  holy.  To 
say  she  is  a saint,  however,  is 
to  endorse  a view  of  sanctify, 
and  fames  ultimately  o£  reli- 
gion Itself,  that  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted uncritically . ’ 

Clifford  LongJey,  lay 
religions  writer 

A TINY  energetic  woman  with 
a brown  peasant  face,  lumpy 
nose,  long  teeth  and  black  glit- 
tery eyes  . . . Tbugh  and  alert 
no  saintly  madonna. 


There  Is  no  professional  sport*  team  to  send  its  name 
attraction  to  lute  people  from  the  highway 
does  boast  one  distinction,  however.  It  Is 
HJferiSte  cH*  muni bt  capital* at the United  States. 

Ian  Kate  on  Gary  Indiana 


Q2  cover  story 


Germaine  Greer:  ‘She  runs 
an  order  of  clones’ 

Polly  Toynbee,  journalist 

SHE  has  risen  above  the 
image  of  a White  missionary 
doing  good’. 

Partho  Chatterjee,  profes 
sor  of  political  science. 
Centre  for  Studies  in  Social 
Sciences.  Calcutta 

WHEN  I met  her,  I cried  and 
Vm  not  easily  moved.  She  has 
the  most  extraordinary 
saintliness. 

Christina  Odone,  former 
editor.  Catholic  Herald 

SHE’S  part  erf  Calcutta  now. 
Of  course  we  have  differences 
on  the  philosophical  plane;  I 
don’t  share  ber  religious  feel- 
ings. But  I appreciate  what 
she’s  doing  fbr  the  poor. 
Biplab  Dasgupta,  Comma 
1st  in  India’s  upper  house 

SHE  never  asks  why  people 
are  starving  ...  and  allows 
herself  to  be  photographed 
with  some  unsavoury  people. 
Peter  Stanford.  Catholic 
writer 


pay  rises 


Services  fail  as  60,000  workers  demand 

Huge  strike  throws 
Harare  into  crisis 


ArafrttwMBldnnn  In  Harare 


A SHOWDOWN  i$ 

looming  for  Presi- 
dent Robert  Mu- 
gabe’s government  as 

60,000  civil  servants  strike  for 
pay  rises  of  more  than  20  per 
cent 

With  hospitals  over- 
stretched, mortuaries  over- 
flowing and  airports  in  chaos, 
the  strike,  now  in  its  second 
week,  is  the  biggest  and  most 
disruptive  since  Zimbabwe’s 
independence  in  1980. 

Up  to  7,000  strikers  gath- 
ered in  a central  Harare  park 
yesterday  to  hear  their  angry 
union  leaders  imploring  Pres- 
ident Robert  Mugabe  “to  be 
man  enough"  to  address  their 
demands  for  substantial  wage 
Increases. 

"Intimidation  is  not  the 
right  approach.  The  manly 
thing  to  do  is  to  free  the  prob- 
lem right  in  the  face,  ac- 
knowledge our  stance  that  we 
are  not  going  to  accept  in- 
sults, and  pay  us,”  Givemore 
Masangorera.  the  president  of 
the  Public  Service  Associa- 
tion union,  said  to  wild 
cheers. 

Police  armed  with  pistols, 
semi-automatic  rifles  and 
teargas  canisters  kept  a wary 
eye  on  the  proceedings. 

AH  the  strikers  — including 
doctors,  nurses,  accountants 
and  engineers  — were  sacked 
last  Friday  by  the  labour  min- 
ister, Florence  Chitauro.  “All 
the  civil  servants  who  did  not 
return  to  work  are  fired  and 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
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tbe^government  must  follow 

Afters  want  substan- 
tially more  than  the  &9^er 
rent  msp  included  in  their 
latest  salary  cheques.  Thev 

inc  reases  should 
at  least  match  Zimbabwe’s 
annua*  inflation  rate  of  more 


‘We  were  not  hired 
on  television  so  we 
cannot  be  fired  on 
television* 


than  26  per  cent  They  cite  a 
government  survey  which 
shows  that  workers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  paid  175  per 
cent  more  than  equivalent 
cnnl  servants. 

“Civil  servants  in  this 
country  are  grossly  under- 
paid,” the  Unified  Civil  Ser- 
vants Committee  said  yester- 
day. “The  government  is 
behaving  irresponsibly  by 
felling  to  address  our  griev- 
ances in  a modern  and  bal- 
anced fashion  and  instead  is 
using  high-handed  tactics.” 

So  Car  the  strike  has  been 
peaceful.  Three  strike  orga- 
nisers were  arrested  last 


week  and  released  on  condi- 
tion they  did  not  Incite 
strikers. 

Zimbabwe's  hospitals  are 
running  an  emergency  ser- 
vice with  the  help  of  the  army 
medical  corps  and  Red  Cross 
volunteers.  At  overcrowded 
mortuaries,  many  corpses  He 
stacked  on  the  floor  because 
relatives  cannot  get  the  neces- 
sary paperwork  for  the 
release  of  the  deceased.  Bor- 
der posts  arp  badly  affected 
and  so  are  airports,  where  nu- 
merous flights  have  been 
cancelled. 

Harare  hospital  nurses, 
angry  at  their  6 per  cent  pay 
raises  when  they*  had  been  led 
to  believe  they  would  get 
20  per  cent,  began  the  strike 
last  Monday.  Other  hospital 
workers  followed  and  by 
Tuesday  it  had  spread 
throughout  the  civil  service. 
The  government  said  the 
strike  was  illegal  and  ordered 
the  strikers  to  return  to  work 
before  negotiations  could 
begin.  When  the  workers 
rejected  this  approach,  they 
were  all  sacked. 

"We  don’t  take  kindly  to  il- 
legal strikes,”  said  President 
Mugabe.  “Already  the  public 
service  is  far  too  large  and  it 
may  be  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  reduce  it.” 

Despite  his  remarks,  Mr 
Mugabe  is  expected  to  author- 
ise negotiations  with  the 
strikers.  Government  doctors 
have  been  on  strike  four 
times  in  the  past  six  years 
and  on  two  occasions  the  gov- 
ernment fired  them,  only  to 
re-hire  them  a few  days  later. 


Ex-police  colonel  found 
guilty  of  five  murders 


Duncan  Guy  in  Pretoria 


A FORMER  police  colonel 
accused  of  multiple 
murders  and  other 
apartheid-era  crimes  was  con- 
victed yesterday  of  five 
murders. 

Eugene  de  Kock  may  have 
been  found  guilty  on  more  of 
the  121  charges  against  him. 
Judge  Willie  van  der  Merwe 
began  reading  the  verdict  yes- 
terday and  only  got  through 
the  first  five  charges  before 
stopping  for  the  day. 

De  Kock,  aged  48.  com- 
manded a notorious  police 
unit  based  at  a farm  outside 
Pretoria  which  has  been 
accused  of  intimidating,  at- 
tacking and  murdering  anti- 
apartheid figures. 

He  is  the  highest  ranking 
police  officer  to  be  convicted 
of  apartheid-era  crimes.  De 
Kock  has  applied  to  the  Truth 


US  states  find 
raising  the 
speed  limit 
saves  lives 


and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion tor  amnesty,  but  the  leg- 
islation which  set  up  the 
panel  denies  pardon  to  those 
guilty  of  heinous  violations  of 
human  rights,  such  as  mur- 
der and  torture. 

Judge  van  der  Merwe  ruled 
that  De  Kock  was  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  five  man  who  were 
ambushed  by  police  outside 
Nelspruit,  in  the  north-east, 
on  March  26 1992. 

The  court  heard  that  De 
Kock  told  his  men  that  the 
five  were  bank  robbers  acting 
on  fiie  instructions  of  Winnie 
Mandela,  the  former  wife  of 
Nelson  Mandela. 

A retired  police  captain, 
Christiaan  Geldenbuys,  testi- 
fied that  De  Kock  had  person- 
ally led  officers  in  ambushing 
the  van. 

Mr  Geldenbuys  said  that 
later  he  began  to  suspect  that 
none  of  the  victims  was  a rob- 
ber. As  far  as  he  knew,  he  told 


the  court,  none  was  armed 
when  the  police  opened  fire 
on  the  van.  One  of  the  victims 
had  been  a driver  for  Mrs 
Mandela. 

Prosecutors  said  anti-apart- 
heid agents  were  brought  to 
De  Kock’s  isolated  headquar- 
ters to  be  tortured  and  killed. 

His  squad  has  been  linked 
to  the  death  of  an  African 
National  Congress  lawyer 
blown  up  by  an  exploding 
tape  recorder  received  in  the 
mail,  and  accused  of  supply- 
ing weapons  to  the  Inkatha 
Freedom  Party. 

• The  ANC  said  yesterday 
that  senior  government  min- 
isters would  meet  next  week- 
end to  discuss  the  high  crime 
rate  which  is  frightening  off 
foreign  Investors.  The  two- 
day  meeting  will  be  attended 
by  the  ministers  erf  police,  de- 
fence and  justice  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  prisons  and 
intelligence  services. — AP. 


Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


IT  HAS  long  been  an  article 
of  faith  among  road  safety 
campaigners  that  increasing 
the  speed  limit  will  lead  to  an 
increase  in  fetal  accidents. 

But  traffic  experts  in  the 
United  States  are  struggling 
to  make  sense  trf  a perplexing 
feet:  although  27  states  have 
increased  their  speed  limits 
since  December,  the  number 
of  road  deaths  does  not  appear 
to  have  risen  accordingly. 

A survey  by  the  newspaper 
USA  Today  found  that  the 
number  erf  road  fatalities  in- 
creased in  six  of  the  27  states 
which  raised  their  limits,  but 
fell  ip  three  and  remained 
about  the  same  in  four. 

Accident  information  was 
not  available  for  14  of  the 
states,  many  of  which  have 
only  recently  increased  their 
speed  limits. 

bn  California,  where  the 
speed  limit  in  rural  areas  was 
increased  to  70mph,  the  num- 
ber of  road  deaths  increased 
by  almost  3 per  cent  but 
speed-related  totalities  fell  by 
more  than  12  per  cent. 

Transport  experts  believe 
the  predicted  increase  in  acci- 
dents may  have  been  averted 
by  aggressive  enforcement  of 
the  new  speed  limits. 

In  Mississippi,  where  the 
new  70mph  limit  is  ruthlessly 
policed,  road  deaths  dropped 
by  28  per  cent  compared,  to 
the  same  period  last  year.  In 
Maryland  they  have  fallen  by 
almost  40  per  cent  during  foe 
nine  months  since  a new  limit 
was  imposed. 

Nevertheless,  the  early  fig- 
ures cast  doubt  on  one  of  the 
central  tenets  of  traffic  policy 

making 

Road  safety  campaigners 
bad  predicted  that  the  in- 
creases in  speed  limits  would 
add  about  6,400  fatalities  to 
the  annual  telly  of  40.000  road 
deaths. 

In  the  1970s,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment imposed  speed  limits 
of  S5mph  on  rural  roads  and 
SSmph  on  urban  roads  to  con- 
serve frieL 


Disarming  gaze  makes  millions 
for  hypnotists  in  Indonesia 


John  Agfionby  in  Jakarta 


INDONESIA  is  falling 
funder  the  spell  of  a new 
breed  of  criminal,  armed 
only  with  soothing  words 
and  a mesmerising  gaze. 

In  recent  months  several 
thousand  people  have 
reported  being  robbed  of 
money  and  valuables  under 
hypnosis.  The  losses  run 
into  millions  of  pounds,  but 
no  one  has  been  arrested. 

The  victims  said  they 
were  helpless  and  could  not 
stop  themselves  obeying 
the  orders. 

Tbe  hypnotists  favour 
buses  and  shopping  cen- 
tres. Nesah,  a 60-year-old 
housewife  from  West  Java, 
was  entranced  on  a bus  to 
the  local  market. 

“After  a brief  conversa- 
tion with  three  men  on  the 
bus,  I handed  over  all  my 
jewellery,'*  she  said.  “I 
then  got  off  the  bus  with 
the  men  and  took  them 
home.  There  I banded  over 
my  remaining  jewelleir 
and  £250  in  cash-  I only 
folly  regained  conscious- 
ness four  days  later.’ 

Foreigners  have  been 


News  in  brief 


caught  too.  Audi  Benson 
from  Australia  said  bis 
wife  could  not  prevent  her- 
self felling  under  the  spell 
of  two  hypnotists  in  a 
bustling  shopping  mall. 

Mamok,  one  of  Indone- 
sia's leading  hypnotists  for 
more  than  20  years,  said: 
“Learning  hypnotism  is  not 
that  difficult,  so  anybody, 
including  those  without 
supernatural  powers,  can 
master  it  easily.” 

It  could  take  as  little  as  a 
few  seconds  to  entrance 
someone,  be  said. 

People  should  never  talk 
to  strangers  in  public,  be 
said,  because  “once  you 
are  caught  in  this  web  of 
chicanery  you  can  do  noth- 
ing but  follow  the  instruc- 
tions of  these  mind-bending 
criminals”. 

The  Jakarta  police 
spokesman,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Iman  Haryatna, 
said  the  new  form  of  rob- 
bery was  becoming  Increas- 
ingly common. 

“Unfortunately  there  is 
little  we  can  do  about  it.  as 
the  charming  crooks  do  not 
draw  attention  to  them- 
selves while  committing 
their  crimes.” 


Floods  lash 
Colombia 

At  least  four  people  were 
killed  and  scores  left  home- 
less at  the  weekend  when  tor- 
rential rains  whipped  by  gale- 
force  winds  struck 
Colombia’s  central  coffee- 
growing  region,  authorities 

said  yesterday. 

The  National  Disaster  At- 
tention Office  said  the  storm 
unleashed  flash  floods  in  tbe 
Dosquebradas  district,  a 
sprawling  slum  outside  Per- 
eira.—Reuter. 

Ostrich  exports  hit 

A respiratory  ailment  has 
broken  out  in  South  Africa’s 
main  ostrich  terming  area  in 
tbe  Eastern  Cape  and  is  affect- 
ing meat  exports  to  the  Euro- 


pean Union,  a producers' 

association  said.  — Reuter. 

Yul  Bryn  tier*  sale 

The  six-shooters  and  black  10- 
gallon  hat  used  by  tbe  late  Yul 
Brynner  in  the  film  Tbe  Mag- 
nificent Seven  will  be  auc- 
tioned in  Paris. — Reuter. 

Satchels  shape-up 

Vienna's  education  authority 
is  planning  a weigh-in  for 
school  children  and  their 
satchels  in  an  effort  to  correct 
bad  posture,  the  news  agency 
APA  reported.  — Reuter. 

Biter  bit 

Alaa  Hassan,  an  Egyptian 
aged  17.  had  his  tongue  bitten 
off  by  Botha ina  Ahmed,  a 
woman  he  had  spread 
rumours  about  in  Zefta.  cen- 
tral Nile  Delta.  —Reuter. 
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A Russian  soldier  in  Grozny  rests  while  others  dig  ap  a comrade  who  was  hastily  buried  after  being  killed  in  street  fighting  last  week.  The  peace  agreement  negotiated  between  the 
Russian  security  chief  Alexander  Lebed  (far  right,  below)  and  the  rebels.  Including  Sharvani  Basayev  (left,  below),  appears  to  be  holding  photographs:  uuj  michel  mi  alem  pyooobov 

The  Kremlin’s  security  chief,  Alexander  Lebed, 
met  the  prime  minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
yesterday  to  seek  heavyweight  backing  for  his 
plans  to  end  the  Chechen  war,  in  which  30,000 
people  have  died,  including  at  least  450  Russian 
soldiers  this  month  alone.  In  Rostov-on-Don, 

Alessandra  Stanley,  listened  to  the  anger 
as  parents  came  to  collect  their  dead 


Russian  dead  lie  in  the  dirt 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  August  27 1996 


News  in  brief 

Top  Kurdish  party 
leaders  charged 

A TURKISH  court  has  charged  top  members  of  a Kurdish  party 
with  forming  an  armed  separatist  gang.  “The  allegations  are 
extremely  serious.’'  Sedat  Asian  tas.  a lawyer  for  the  People  s 
Democracy  Party  (Hadep),  said  yesterday. 

He  said  41  people  had  been  indicted,  including  the  party 

leader,  Murat  Bozlak,  and  other  executives,  many  of  whom  are 
to  be  tried  under  article  168  of  the  penal  code,  which  has  a 
max  imam  jail  sentence  of  22  years. 

The  trial  could  bring  farther  criticism  of  Ankara  shumrni 
rights  credentials  from  abroad  and  compromise  promises  by 
the  Islamist  prime  minister,  Necmettin  Erbakan,  to  Improve 
justice  awj  tackle  the  12-year  Kurdish  insurgency  in  the  spirit 
of  “brotherly  love".  — Reuter,  Istanbul . 


London  meeting  upsets  Egypt 

EGYPT  will  tell  Britain  it  is  concerned  about  a meeting  erf 
Islamists  to  be  held  In  Londtm  soon,  the  foreign  minister,  Amr 
Moussa,  said  yesterday. 

"There  is  a question  mark  over  this  issue.  We,  and  many  other 
countries,  don't  understand  {Britain’s]  position.”  Mr  Moussa 

said.  “Egypt  will  contact  hie  British  government  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  the  matter  and  to  discuss  the  possible  consequences  of 
such  an  unfortunate  step,” 

Egyptian  government  newspapers  have  criticised  Britain  for 
allowing  the  gathering,  saying  it  will  provide  a chance  for  danger- 
ous Muslim  militants  to  plot  against  their  own  countries.  It  is  not 
dear  when  the  conference  will  be  held. 

Cairo  says  several  Egyptian  militants  on  the  run  from  death 
sentences  or  convictions  for  violent  attacks  at  home  have  taken 
shelter  In  Britain.  — Reuter,  Cairo. 


Plea  from  suspect’s  mother 


by  the  FBI  about  the  bombing  m Olympic  Park  m Atlanta,  begged 
President  Clinton  yesterday  to  dear  her  son’s  name. 

Barbara  Jewell  said  life  had  been  a nightmare  for  her  and  her 
stax  aged  33,  since  the  FBI  descended  on  their  flat  a few  days  after 
the  July  27  bombing,  which  killed  a woman  and  injured  more 
than  100  other  people. 

Mr  Jewed,  first  hailed  as  a hero  for  his  role  in  discovering  the 
bomb  and  helping  to  clear  the  area,  has  since  been  investigated  as 
a suspect  No  charges  have  been  filed. 

“Richard  is  nota  murderer,”  Mrs  Jewell  said  ata  news 
conference-  “Although  Richard  has  never  hem  charged  with  a 
crime,  he  has  been  convicted  In  foe  court  of  public  opinion” 

When  the  FBI  began  its  investigation,  she  said,  agents  took  her 
personal  property  and  went  through  tier  housje- 
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department  and  foe  FBI."  she  said.  “You  have  the  power  to  end 
this  nightmare.  If  foe  FBI  does  not  intend  to  Charge  my  son,  please 
tell  us,  please  tell  foe  world."  —AP,  Atlanta. 


Surgeons  repair  penises 

SURGEONS  performed  reconstructive  surgery  at  the  weekend  on 
26  young  Soufo  Africans  whose  penises  were  mutilated  during 
traditional  circumcision  rites. 

The  superintendent  ofKokstadhospital.  Dr  T.C.  Thomas,  said 
yesterday  that  all  26  were  expected  to  recover  fully . 


miles  to  the  rural  towutoperfotm  the  operations. 

In  all,  62  young  men  were  injured  during  initiation  ceremonies 
last  month  in  eastern  South  Africa.  Three  of  the  young  men  died, 
and  a man  accused  of  botching  the  initiations  has  been  charged 
with  murder.  —AP,  Sokstad. 


isJtacrica  s Horn 


AT  THE  sprawling 
military  hospital 
here,  fruit  and  veg- 
etables are  stored 
in  a vast,  cool  cel- 
lar for  the  winter.  The  bodies 
of  Russian  soldiers  killed  in  , 
Chechen ia  lie  100  yards  away, 
tossed  in  a dusty  open  field 
where  dogs  are  free  to  prowl. 
A few  are  covered  with 
sheets,  but  most  are  naked, 
even  those  burned  to  tile 
bone.  All  are  bloated,  black- 
ened and  covered  with  flies.  A 
stench  fills  the  air. 

That  is  how  the  mothers 
and  wives  find  them,  picking 
their  way  through  rows  of 
dead  bodies  as  they  try  to 
identify  their  Andrei  or  Ser- 
gei or  Maksim. 

Natalya  Zotina.  aged  26. 
spotted  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band Anatoly,  aged  23.  lying 
between  two  twisted,  charred 
corpses,  his  head  smashed  in. 
She  did  not  wail  or  collapse. 
She  knelt  next  to  his  body  and 
spent  the  next  hour  washing 
him  and  swatting  flies  away. 
She  got  angry  Liter. 

”1  should  have  brought  my 
Polaroid  camera."  she  said 


over  and  over  as  she  hugged 
and  rocked  herself. 

"People  should  see  how  Rus- 
sia treats  its  soldiers. ’’  , 

If  Russian  grief  and  horror 
at  the  war  in  Chechenia  is  I 
concentrated  in  one  place,  it 
Is  in  Rostov-on-Don,  a city  750 
miles  south-east  of  Moscow 
which  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  north  Caucasus  military 
district  and  the  clearing  point 
for  war  casualties. 

Parents  alerted  by  telegram 
that  their  son  has  been  killed 
come  here  to  provide  final 
identification.  That  is  be- 
cause officers  cannot  say  for 
certain  who  was  in  their  unit 
Generals  cannot  say  which 
unit  was  fighting  where.  Per- 
sonnel records  do  not  always 
include  fingerprints,  blood 
type  and  dental  X-rays,  and 
many  soldiers  do  not  wear 
their  "dog  tags’. 

At  the  main  hospital 
morgue  the  bodies  are  piled 
like  “hunks  of  meat",  as  one 
high-ranking  officer  put  it. 

"It's  indifference,”  said  Ye- 
lena Zubrovskaya.  head  of  foe 
Rostov  Mothers'  Committee, 
her  voice  shaking.  “These  are 
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not  human  beings  to  foe 
army,  they  are  materiel.  They 
got  the  materiel  for  free  and 
they  discard  it  like  garbage 
when  it  is  used.” 

The  hospital  has  a scanner, 
new  dialysis  machines  and 
plenty  of  antibiotics  and 
plasma.  But  the  morgue  is 
medieval  There  are  dozens  of 
bodies  in  it  Some  of  the  more 
disfigured  have  Iain  unidenti- 
fied and  unclaimed  since  foe 


military's  bungled  assault  on 
Grozny  last  winter. 

“It  was  better  in  the  old 
days,"  the  officer  said  "We 
buried  the  unidentified  dead 
all  together.  Now,  we’re 
supposed  to  find  out  who  they 
are  and  bury  them  separately. 
It's  a lot  of  work  and  too 
expensive." 

According  to  the  sketchy 
official  figures,  about  3,500 
soldiers  and  interior  ministry 
troops  have  died  in  Che- 1 
chenla  since  December  2994. 
Human  rights  organisations 
say  the  toll  is  far  higher. 
Since  a rebel  assault  on 
| Grozny  began  on  August  6, 
the  military  estimate  that  an- 
other 500  have  died. 

In  the  past  two  weeks  rela- 
tives have  been  pouring  into 
Rostov.  Natalya  Zotina  and  30 
others  flew  from  Sverdlovsk 
in  a military  cargo  plane. 

Twenty-eight  corpses,  drag- 
ged from  the  cramped,  filthy 
refrigerated  morgue  on  stret- 
chers and  stained  blankets, 
sometimes  by  their  feet,  were 
laid  out  on  the  ground  before 
the  relatives  arrived,  and  left 
there  all  day. 


Young  soldiers  in  atten- 
dance. helpless  before  the 
waves  of  grief,  mostly  looked 
away,  smoking  silently.  Once 
identified,  the  bodies  were 
dressed  and  placed  in  metal 
containers,  boxed  for  trans- 
port in  shipping  crates. 

Nadezhda  Maslova,  aged  46, 
threw  herself  on  the  crate 
marked  “Maslov,  S."  and 
moaned,  “Sergei,  my  Sergei", 
until  a soldier  gently  pried 
her  loose.  She  walked  weakly 
past  a charred  corpse  on  the 
ground,  a tissue  to  her  nose, 
and  talked  about  her  son. 

She  could  recite  the  last  let- 
ter she  got  from  him  by  heart. 
Dated  June  22,  it  began: 
“Mama,  Tm  going  to  Che- 
chenia, but  don’t  worry."  He 
was  killed  on  August  12. 

The  duty  officers  had  no 
answers  to  the  imploring 
questions,  “How  did  my  son 
die?"  and  “Did  he  die  alone?” 

Ms  Maslova  sought  a 
reason  why  Sergei  aged  20, 
was  marked  as  an  enlisted 
soldier  when  he  had  been  a 
conscript  “All  they  do  is 
shrug,  “We  don't  know  — we 
can’t  say’,"  she  said.  “Why 


don't  they  know  anything? 
Why  can’t  somebody  know 
something?” 

There  are  a few  pockets 
of  consideration  on  the  mili- 
tary base.  Colonel  Vladimir 
Shcherbakov,  chief  of  the  fo- 
rensic laboratory,  tries  to 
identify  the  bodies  — more 
than  half  the  total  — that  are 
too  burned  or  mutilated  for  a 
visual  identification. 

To  get  around  the  army’s 
poor  record-keeping,  he  and 
his  team  have  developed 
sophisticated  tracing  tech- 
niques, using  DNA,  skin 
analysis  and  computer  mod- 
els of  skulls.  He  looked  heart- 
sick when  asked  about  the 
way  parents  were  confronted 
with  their  children's  death. 

Finally  be  replied:  “You 
came  at  the  moment  when  foe 
infrastructure  was  not  ready 
to  receive  such  a massive  in- 
flux of  bodies,  simply  not 
ready."  He  added  bitterly: 
"Even  though  we  had  a simi- 
lar experience  tn  January 
2995  — then,  too,  we  were  ab- 
solutely not  prepared.  But 
that  didn't  teach  us  any- 
thing." — New  York  Times. 


Boom  time  for 
bells  in  Bosnia 


lan  Traywor  In  Bonn 

THE  bells  or  Bosnia 
have  been  struck  dumb 
these  past  few  years, 
courtesy  of  the  cultural 
vandalism  aimed  at  obliter- 
ating the  country's  history. 

Bui  for  the  Grassmayrs  of 
Innsbruck,  whose  bronze 
castings  have  been  tolling, 
pealing  and  chiming  across 
southern  and  central 
Europe  for  hundreds  of 
years,  the  Bosnian  peace 
means  boom  time  for  bells. 

"It's  a tradition."  said 
Christoph  Grassmayr.  head 
of  the  Alpine  family  firm 
and  master  bell-maker. 
"All  of  that  down  there 
used  to  belong  to  Austria 
and  we've  been  supplying 
bells  to  Bosnia,  Croatia  and 
Slovenia  for  centuries.  So 
we've  got  good  contacts. 

"The  supplies  have  been 
Interrupted  by  the  war,  but 
they’re  picking  up  now.  We 
also  supplied  communist 
Yugoslavia  and  now  we’re 
delivering  to  free  Bosnia, 
free  Croatia,  and  free  Slove- 
nia. Bells  are  a symbol  of 
peace.'" 

The  Grassmayrs  have 
been  malting'  bells  for  al- 
most -too  years. 

"One  of  my  forefathers 
cast  the  first  bell  here  in 
1599.”  Mr  Grassmayr  said 
proudly.  “For  this  family, 
making  bells  is  not  a job, 
lt*s  a vocation.  I'm  tbe  13th 
generation  running  the 
foundry  without  Interrup- 


Emotional  coverage  catches 
the  public  mood  in  Belgium 


tion.  My  two  sons  are  the 
l-ltb  generation.” 

Of  that  pair,  Johannes  is 
tn  central  Bosnia  deliver- 
ing a bell  to  a Roman  Cath- 
olic church  being  rebuilt. 

The  family’s  best  busi- 
ness is  with  the  Catholic 
Croats  of  what  was  western 
Yugoslavia.  Bigots  has  des- 
ecrated and  destroyed 
scares  of  churches  — Catho- 
lic and  Serb  Orthodox  — 
and  even  more  mosqnes. 
Zagreb  authorities  claim 
that  at  least  200  churches 
were  damaged  by  Serbs  in 
the  1991  Croatian  war. 

Now  the  houses  of  prayer 
are  being  rebuilt,  although 
Bosnian  Croats  recently 
blew  up  a mosque  in  Prozor 
and  Muslims  in  Bugojno 
responded  by  destroying  a 
Catholic  church. 

Mr  Grassmayr’ s pride  is 
the  bell  be  made  which 
hangs  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain in  Sinai  where  Moses  Is 
said  to  have  received  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

There  are  only  two  such 
traditional  bell  manufac- 
turers In  Austria  and  seven 
in  Germany.  Mr  Grassmayr 
hopes  the  historical  link  be- 
tween his  family  and  the 
Balkans  gives  him  a com- 
petitive edge. 

"We  also  used  to  do  a 
lot  of  bells  for  Serb  Ortho- 
dox churches,  but  then 
there  was  the  embargo  and 
they  haven't  been  in  touch 
since.  But  we’re  hoping  for 
more  business  in  former 
Yugoslavia,'’ 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


AS  FAMILY  mourners 
arrived  last  week  for 
the  funeral  of  the  two 
little  girls  killed  in  Belgium's 
worst  sex  crime,  there  was  a 
media  scrum  to  make  even  a 
hardened  British  journalist 
blush. 

Television  cameras  peered 
in  the  faces  of  the  bereaved 
and  microphones  were  thrust 
under  their  noses.  Their  path 
into  the  church  was  barred  by 
photographers,  who  retreated 
reluctantly. 

After  the  service,  the  cor- 
tege was  held  up  while  a tele- 
vision cameraman  lay  on  the 
road  to  get  the  angle  of  the 
hearse  he  required. 

It  was  the  sort  of  scene  in- 
conceivable even  in  a Britain 
where  the  press  is  routinely 
held  to  intrude  at  every  op- 
portunity and  where  coverage 
of  events  such  as  foe  Dun- 
blane tragedy  and  tbe  Crom- 
well Street  excavations  in 
Gloucester  is  under  close 
scrutiny. 

Pieter  Vandenneersch,  dep- 
uty editor  of  De  Stands  ard.  a 
serious  Flemish  daily  broad- 
sheet. said:  “A  Canadian  col- 
league told  me  when  he  went 
to  Dunblane  that  nobody 
would  speak  to  him.  But 
when  he  came  here  every- 
body queued  up  to  tell  him  all 
about  it 

**lt  has  been  such  a big 
shock  in  this  country  that 
normal  allegations  against 
the  press  have  disappeared 


and  we  have  been  able  to  go 
further  than  usual." 

The  coverage  has  hardly 
been  restrained.  Newspapers 
have  been  printing  special , 
supplements.  The  most  spec- 
tacular was  La  Dernl&re 
Heure’s  front  page  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral. 

It  was  completely  black  ex- 
cept for  foe  photographs  of 
Melissa  Russo  and  Julie  Le- 
jeune,  the  eight-year-old  girls 
who  starved  to  death  nine 
months  after  their  capture  by 
paedophiles. 

Television  news  bulletins 


“Time  passes  but  hope 
remains.  In  the  tangled  skein 
of  foetr  inquiries  tbe  investi- 
gators have  one  lead  which 
they  favour  more  than  tbe 
rest  The  time  will  come,  they 
say,  when  we  will  talk  about 
it . . 

The  style  has  caught  the 
public  mood  as  if  for  once, 
journalists  and  citizens  are  tn 
it  together. 

Certainly  there  has  been  no 
restraint  regarding  those  ar- 
rested. Marc  Dutroux,  foe  39- 
year-old  builder  at  the  centre 
of  the  case,  can  scarcely  ex- 1 


‘Even  a guy  like  Dutroux  deserves  a 
fair  trial,  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  it, 
the  judicial  system  is  failing  apart* 


have  devoted  all  their  bulle- 
tins to  the  unfolding  story. 

Belgium  has  never  experi- 
enced a collective  trauma 
quite  like  this.  Melissa  and 
Julie  were  big  news  during, 
the  15  months  after  their  ab- 
duction in  June  last  year, . 
their  daces  as  well-known  to  1 
everyone  as  those  of  the  chil- , 
dren  down  the  street. 

So  the  discovery  of  their  | 
bodies,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  death  in  particular, 
have  bad  an  effect  Similar  to  a 
family  bereavement 

This  has  been  reflected  in 
the  media  coverage.  For  ex- 
ample, a front  page  report 
of  tbe  police  investigations 
in  foe  sober  Le  Soir  started: 


pect  an  unprejudiced  trial 
The  police  have  released 
photographs  taken  in  custody 
of  Mr  Dutroux  and  his  in- 
creasingly dishevelled  asso- 
ciates. These  are  published 
regularly,  with  captions  de- 
scribing them  as  monsters. 

Lengthy  details  of  their 
statements  and  criminal  re- 
cords are  also  being  released. 

Desiree  de  Poot,  a reporter 
covering  the  case  for  tbe  Ga- 
zet  van  Antwerpen,  said: ! 
“The  prosecutor  has  been 
very  open,  perhaps  because  it 
is  such  a big  case  that  he 
knows  we  will  find  ont  the  de- 
tails anyway. 

"NormaUy  before  a person 
appears  in  court,  you  only 


get  their  initials,  or  their 
; surname. 

“You  cannot  hide  it  The 
I proofs  about  Dutroux.  are 
there.  The  problem  now  is 
that  every  unsolved  crime  in 
Belgium  is  being  attributed  to 
him.” 

Mr  Vandenneersch  has 
growing  doubts  about  foe  cov- 
erage as  facts  In  the  story  give 
way  to  allegations  about  foe 
supposed  protection  given  to 
the  accused  by  politicians  and 
police. 

“1  am  very  afraid  about  foe 
speculation.  Our  sister  paper 
Het  Nieuwsblad  wrote  that 
the  fanner  minister  of  justice 
freed  Dutroux  from  a prison 
sentence  because  be  had  polit- 
ical contacts.  That  was  on 
their  front  page,  but  I think 
the  minister  could  sue  for 
libel,”  he  said. 

"We  have  never  had  a case 
where  the  coverage  prevented 
a fair  trial  I think  there  Is 
a law  about  it  somewhere 
though. 

Even  a guy  like  Dutroux  de- 
serves a fair  trial  and  if  be 
doesn't  get  It,  foe  judicial  sys- 
tem is  falling  apart” 

• Belgian  police  said  yester- 
day they  bad  made  a 10th  ar- 
rest in  connection  with  their 
inquiries. 

A court  official  in  the 
southern  village  of  Neufcha- 
teau  said  Pierre  Rtxxbow,  son 
of  a scrap  metal  dealer,  was 
arrested  on  Sunday  on 
charges  of  taking  part  in  a 
criminal  association  concern- 
ing theft  and  receiving  stolen 
goods. 


Missile  report  ‘malicious’ 

PAKISTAN  has  denied  an  American  newspaper  report  that  it  is 
buMing  a missile  plant  tn  Rawalpindi  near  Islamabad,  with 
Chinese  help. 

**Thjc  fa  ft  flgmpnt  nfthp  nrilrnytori  imagination  nf  tht»  Wpshjng- 
ton  Post,  which  is  in  the  habit  tf  breaking  such  stories,"  the 
foreign  minister,  Assef  Ahmad  All,  said  yesterday.  “This  is 
another  false  and  malicious  story.” 

The  minister  added:  "No  such  factory  Is  working  and  we  are  not 
replicating  any  missiles  with  the  help  of  any  other  country." 

Nevertheless,  he  said  Pakistan  would  do  whatever  it  feltnecea- 
sary  to  defend  itself  "Let  me  clearly  put  it  on  record  that  Pakistan 
reserves  the  right  to  develop  anything  for  its  defence  with  its  own 
resources." 

China  has  also  denied  any  role  in  foe  reported  project.  "The  US 
newspaper  report  is  entirely  groundless."  a foreign  ministry 
spokeswoman  said  in  Beijing  yesterday.  The  Washington  Post 
story  cited  US  intelligence  reports.  — Reuter,  Lahore. 


Film  star  Tapie  quits  politics 

THE  former  minister 
Bernard  Tapie  announced 
his  resignation  from  the 
French  national  assembly 
yesterday,  In  the  week  he 
becomes  a movie  star. 

Mr  Tapie  (right,  entering 
court  last  year),  made 
famous  by  his 
embezzlement,  bribery  and 
tax  evasion  convictions, 
said  his  film  debut 
tomorrow  made  his  role  as 
politician  one  too  many. 

“I  have  paid  too  dearly  for 
the  mix  of  genres,”  he  told 
radio  Europe  1. 

He  stars  in  tbe  latest 
Claude  Lelouch  film,  Men, 

Women,  Instructions. 

Mr  Tapie.  who  once 
owned  the  sportswear  firm  Adidas,  received  a suspended 
sentence  for  misuse  of  funds  leading  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
one  of  his  other  companies. 

He  resigned  as  urban  affairs  minister  under  the 
Socialists  to  deal  with  his  legal  problems.  — AP,  Paris. 


Rwandans  leave  Burundi 

SEVERAL  thousand  Rwandan  Hutu  refugees  were  expected  to 
teaveacatnpm  Burundi  atrfreturo  to  Rwanda  yesterday,  a 
United  Nations  official  said 

Paul  Stromberg,  a spokesman  for  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Rrfbgees  (UNHCR),  said  that  up  to  1,500 Rwandan  refugees  had 
boarded  trucks  at  Rnkuramtgabo  camp  to  go  back  to  Rwanda. 

“‘Hasps  are  a shni  tor  number  waiting  <n  hnarrf  pythp 

end  of  the  day  we  could  have  at  least  3,000  or  more  back  to 
Rwanda,"  he  said.  Before  yesterday's  departures,  the  camp  had 
held  10,000 refugees. 

Rwandan  refugees  began  returning  in  large  numbers  after 
Burundi's  Tutsi-dominated  army  seized  power  on  July  25.  They 
have  accused  troops  of  harassing  them  and  three  were  killed  by 
soldiers  a week  ago.  — Reuter.  Kigali. 


Off  his  trolley 

A nSSS?8?  Swede-who  commandeered  a shopping  trolley  and 
collided  head-on  with  a car  is  to  be  charged  with  careless  driving, 
police  said  yesterday. 

_ The  man,  aged2o,  was  travelling  downhill  in  the  southern 
swwusn  town  crMottaJa  when  his  ersatz  chariot  hit  foe  car  ata 
clostog  speed  of  so  nxph.  Inspector  Lennart  Johansson  said. 

"He  wascertatoly  careless,  but  I suppose  it’s  debatable  whether 

tte  was  driving.  He  was  rather  drunk,  and  hlstroDay  wasn't 
sbowmg  the  appropriate  lights,”  Inspector  Johansson  said. 

from  hospital  with  minor  injuries  and  a 

Tearaway  trolleys  are  not  however,  tbe  biggest  hassrds  on 
Scandinavia's  roads.  In  neighbouring  Denmark  an  akferiy  wom- 
an,  Addi  Soerensen.  hearda  huge  “bang”  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
night  She  thought  burglars  were  breaking  Into  a nearby  filling 
station,  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

A little  bter  police  knocked  on  her  door.  A van  had  crashed  into 
her  house,  and  was  wedged  Into  the  rubble  of  what  had  been  her 
tic,/  living  room.  Danish  newspapers  said  yesterday.  — Agencies, 
Stexkholm  and  Copenhagen. 
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Masao  Maruyama 


Watershed  of 
east  and  west 


PROFESSOR  Masao 
Maruyama,  who 
has  died  aged  82, 
was  one  of  Japan's 
most  creative  polit 
icai  tmniers. 

In  1942.  he  took  the  new 
gair  te  the  history  of  orien- 
tal political  thought  at  TOkyo 
Imperial  University's  law  fac- 
ulty. Two  years  later,  as  he 
was  just  finishing  his  final 
article  in  his  trilogy  on  pre- 
modern Confucianism  and 
nationalism  — works  which 
are  still  the  true  cm 

the  subject  — he  was  con- 
scripted. At  the  war’s  end  he 
was  a private  soldier  in  the 
ruins  of  Hiroshima. 

Maruyama’s  elitist  educa- 
tion paralleled  the  descent  of 
Japan  from  a relatively  free 
society,  into  militarist  frenzy. 
He  went  to  Tokyo  First  Metro- 
politan Middle  School,  First 
Higher  School  and  graduated 
from  the  University  in  1937. 
The  rise  of  rmliturigm,  and 
how  to  stop  it  recurring,  be- 
came one  of  his  major  themes 
and  eventually  brought  him 
back  to  the  writings  of  an- 
cient Japan.  He  was  intellec- 
tually active  until  the  very 
end.  overseeing  the  publica- 
tions of  his  is- volume  Works. 
He  had  to  be  persuaded  to 
overcome  his  reluctance  to 
undertake  this  project  be- 
cause of  his  modest  scepti- 
cism of  the  value  of  his  writ- 
ings. But  he  altered  almost 
nothing,  even  those  things 
which  he  wrote  before  the  end 
of  the  war,  revealing  the  as- 
tonishing continuity  of  his  in- 
tellectual relevance  and  his 
political  integrity. 

The  sophistication  of  his 
analytical  method  comes  out 
nowhere  more  clearly  than  in 
his  work  on  east-west  paral- 
lels — as  when,  for  example, 
he  describes  the  decline  in 
one  school  of  Confucian  or- 
thodoxy in  relation  to  the 
downfall  of  the  political  order 
during  the  era  of  the  To- 
kugawa  dynasty,  and  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  parallel  with 
the  perception,  as  developed 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
of  the  universe  and  the  medi- 
eval world  order;  this  wasa 
reflection  of  Maruyama’s 
agile  and  total  fazniUarfty 
with  German  philosophical 
writings. 

He  wrote  about  his  indebt- 
edness at  the  time,  to  particu- 
lar, to  Karl  Mannheim's  Ideol- 
ogy and  . Utopia : and  Max 
Weber's  writings.  He  was  also 
a dose  reader  of  such  schol- 
ars as  Ernst  Troeltsch  and 
Wilhelm  Dilthey , having  been 
deeply  influenced  by  HegeL 


Michael  Jinks 


His  trilogy  was  translated  and 
published  ta  1974  as  Studies  in 
tfte  Intellectual  History  of 
Tokugawa  Japan. 

After  the  war,  ha  wrote 
essays  on  the  causes  of  Ja- 
pan’s fascist  and  militarist  ex- 
periences and  on  the  baleful 
excesses  of  nationalism  He 
probed  into  the  Japanese 
mind  to  explain  why  it  had  to 
happen.  These  essays  were 
also  a powerful  plea  to  Japa- 
nese intellectuals  to  be  in- 
volved to  politics,  to  nurture 
and  preserve  what  be  saw  as 
a fragile  postwar  ttennprpifir; 
system.  They  helped  the  Japa- 
nese understand  the  country 
for  which  they  had  been 


Mat-vinrft  became  the  predom- 
inant Japanese  intellectual 
trend  but  Maruyama  never 
became  a MarrHct  Hr  dis- 
dained grandiose  theorising 
and  considered  that  ideas  are 
ter  too  independently  power- 
ful to  be  dismissed  as  a mere 
mirroring  of  the  production 
System.  Yet  with  his  exten- 
sive reading  of  Marx,  he 
could  hold  his  own  in  Marxist 
tiiPolpylcaT  Hpbatpg 
From  the  mid-1960s  he 
began,  as  a natural  progres- 
sion from  his  earlier  writing, 
his  search  ter  what  he  origi- 
nally called  the  prototype  of 
the  Japanese  mentality.  He 
later  renamed  it  the  “substra- 


For  a whole  generation,  Maruyama 
was  required  reading;  he  contributed 
to  its  sophisticated  world  view  and  to 
its  ability  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  past  and  know  what  sort 
of  Japan  it  wanted  in  the  future 


asked  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
which  then  was  totally  dis- 
credited. These  essays,  too, 
have  become  classics  among 
writings  on  modern  Japan. 
Several  were  translated  and 
published  in  1963  as  Thought 
and  Behaviour  in  Modem 
Japanese  Politics,  to  Britain, 
Bernard  Crick  reviewed  it, 
bringing  Maruyama’s  reputa- 
tion beyond  toe  Asia  special- 
ists, and  be  quoted  Mar- 
uyama in  his  Sheffield 
University  inaugural  lecture 
Freedom  as  Politics:  “It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  any  gen- 
uine snHai  science  to  thrive 
where  there  is  no  understand- 
ing of  civil  liberty.  The  extant 
to  which  politics  can  become 
the  object  of  free  scientific 
inquiry  is  a most  accurate 
barometer  by  which  to  mea- 
sure the  degree  of  academic 
freedom  to  a country.” . 

Years  later,  commenting  on 
his  writings  ctf  the  period, 
Maruyama  shyly  said  it  was 
like  opening  a market  stall  to 
sell  a product  that  was  not  his 
own  speciality.  His  father  was 
a well-known  liberal  political 
commentator,  and  sometimes 
Maruyama  could  not  wwtiiin 
his  inherited  journalistic  pas- 
si cm.  His  articles  revealed 
again  his  encyclopedic  famil- 
iarity with  the  European  in- 
tellectual tradition,  now  am- 
plified by  extensive  reading 
to  the  American  political 
classics  and  contemporary 
political  science.  Postwar, 


turn"  atid  RrrmgtiroAO  wilM  Jt 

“&e  obstinate  bass”.  What  is 
11  that  gives  Japanese  toe  in- 
ordinate ability  to  absorb  for- 
eign ifftuta  anil  institutions  — 
as  well  as  to  adjust  them  to 
the  needs  of  Japan?  - - 

He  mnAp.  meticulous  and 
facrfnattng  philological  ana- 
lyses of  toe  chronicles,  poetry 
and  other  writings  of  ancient 
Japan.  He  aimed  to  identify 
what  It  was  that  was  truly 
original  to  toe  structure  of 
the  Japanese  mentality  which 
hqq  affected  «nil  thp 

incessant  inflow  of  foreign 
ideas  and  institutions. 

He  came  to  argue  that  the 
persistent  “obstinate  bass” 
imagp  which  the  -Tapanagg 

had  of  the  universe  was  the 
notion  that  “toe  beginning  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  is  in 
the  present"  If  the  present  is 
forever  toe  beginning  of  the 
universe,  there  is  no  incum- 
bency of  toe  past  to  inhibit 
the  acceptance  of  something 
new  or  alien  should  it  meet 
tile  need  of  the  present  Such 
a mentality  would  discard  toe 
intellectual  impart  just  as  ca- 
sually, or  store  it  on  the 
shelves  of  history  for  later 
use.  Put  crudely,  beseems  to 
be  arguing  that  this  obsti- 
nately recurring  pattern  in 
ifainWng  made  the  Japanese 


utilitarian,  unable  to  compre- 
hend toe  moral  or  historical 
meaning  of  the  foreign  ideas 


or  institutions  that  Japan  so 
easily  grafts  upon  itself.  This 


and  hta  other  i*Ml"*»w'|fliTOlrily 

wide-ranging  academic  writ- 
togs  are  an  intoiiyfnai  legacy 
of  postwar  Japan. 

His  style  was  sometimes 

considered  Teutonic.  But  his 

writing  was  so  carefully  craft- 
ed tout  his  logical  clarity  and 
toe  flow  of  his  thnnght  never 
tottered.  He  was  a great  essay- 
ist whom  wrote  as  well  on 
music,  theatre, ' mores  or 
about  his  friends.  Then  his 
style  would  be  simpler  and 
even  lyrical  . 

Harvard  and  Princeton  pre- 
sented him  with  honorary 
doctorates.  He  was  a visiting 
professor  or  at  Har- 

vard. Oxford,  Princeton’s  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Studies 
and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Yukari,  and  a son.  His  wife’s 
moving  role  in  toe  life  of 

Mumyamn  difiiw  dy  dMCrlp- 

tion. 


Dr  Tatsuo  Arfma 


Masao 

Maruyama’s  combination  of 
scholarly  eminence,  intellec- 
tual vitality,  and  personal  at- 
tractiveness made  hi™  with- 
out question  the  leading 
Japanese  political  scientist  of 
his  day. 

It  is  hard  to  to  ink  of  any 
other  social  academic 

whose  death  would  rate  the 
top  toadtng  article  in  toe 
Asahi  Shimbun  newspaper. 
Its  nostalgic  author  obviously 
belonged  to  that  generation  gf 
Japanese  mm  now  reaching 
the  top  of  Japan’s  nWkinl  and 
corporate  bureaucracies,  for 
wham,  as  students,  whatever 
their  diaripiina  Maruyama 
was  required  reeding  — read- 
ing which  contributed  rnw»h 
to  sophistication  of  their 
view  of  toe  world,  and  their 
ability  to  come  to  terms  with 
Japan’s  past  and  know  what 
sort  of  Japan  they  wanted  for 
toe  future. 

Now  apparently  there  is  a 
boom  in  translations  of  Mar- 
uyama into  Chinese.  And  if 
the  21st  century  is  to  recon- 
cile tiie  world’s  two  great  cul- 
ture streams  — one  springing 
from  the  Mediterranean,  the 

Other  IVran  rtirna  — then 

Maruyama,  whose  under- 
standing of  top  complex  na- 
ture of  Tran  the  political  ani- 
mal was  informed  as  much  by . 
German  idpaiiam  and  British 
empiricism  as  by  Meneins 
and  Wang  Yangming  and 
their  Japanese  interpreters, 
is  a man  for  that  century. 

When  Maruyama  burst 
upon  the  Enghsh-reading 
public  in  toe  1960s  with  the 
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Masao  Maruyama . . . liberal,  radical,  and  informed  by  both  east  and  west 


The  creation  of  a 


m JL  fHEN  Michael 
1 ft  f Jinks,  who  has 
‘.If  If -died  of  a heart 

W _w.  attack  aged  59, 
someone  “chum”,  toe 
termcould be  affectionate,  or 
stem.  He  could  be  stem  when 
children  were  at  stake.  Mi- 
chael's life  was  dedicated  to 
working  with  deprived  and 
disturbed  children. 

The  executive  director  of 
the  Caldecott  Community  in 
Ashford,  Kent,  he  was  a man 
of  deep  compassion.  His  ap- 
proach was  founded  on  a be- 
lief In  children's  essential  cre- 
ativity «nd  a faith  that  all 
children  have  the  ability  to 
change  and  grow. 

He  trained  and  worked  as  a 
teacher  before  pioneering  a 
therapeutic  unit  at  the  Kings- 
wood  Training  School.  At 
Bristol  University  to  to*  late 
1960s,  on  a residential  care 
course,  be  was  influenced  by 


the  work  of  theorists  like 
Bruno  Bettelheim.  Barbara 
DockariDzysdale,  and  Rich- 
ard Balberaie,  who  pioneered 
therapy  for  distorted  chil- 
dren. He  went  on  to  work 
with  Balberaie  at  the  Cote- 
wold  Community,  where  he 
helped  to  change  a traditional 


approved  school  into  a thera- 
peutic community. 

It  was  in  1980  that  Michael 
moved  to  the  Caldecott  Com- 
munity. By  1990,  he  was 
ffoaftntifll  to  the  setting-up  ca 

Caldecott  College,  to  give  staff 
better  professional  training. 
Michael  helped  his  trainees  to 

explore  the  needs  of  the 
child’s  inner  world  and  ar- 
gued  strongly  that  residental 
care  remained  a positive 
chnicft  which  should  be  of- 
fered to  some  young  peopte- 

Michael  would  not  accept 
low  standards.  He  never 
recoiled . from  challenging 


staff  or  trustees  but  he  won 
the  trust  of  both.  He  avoided 
the  role  of  charismatic  leader 
— tfrA  community  was  more 
important  be  believed  — and 
said  to  me:  “We  are  only  tem- 
porary, Simon;  we  are  the 
guardians,"  And  he-was  right 

Yet  in  his  way,  Michael  was 
charismatic.  Once  be  bad  an 
idea  he  would  pursue  it 

relentlessly  mid  at  the  very 
centre  was  his  exmeem  for  toe 
individual  child.  A few  hours 
before  his  death,  we  had  dis- 
cussed a new  television  ex- 
pose of  brutality  in  a Russian 
children’s  home.  “Like  the 
early  days  of  approved 
schools,”  he  said  angrily,  al- 
most suggesting  we  should  go 
over  together  and  offer  to 
change  toe  place.  His  passion 
and  hiff  concern  were  there  to 
toe  end. 

During  his  career,  he  rode 
through  national  changes  in 


Jinks . . . compassionate 

policy  with  a tenacious  belief 
In  knowing  what  was  right 
for  children  — and  what  was 
wrong.  He  would  not  res t in 
his  crusade  to  replace  crush- 
ing regimes  with  environ- 
ments filled  with  love  and 
laughter.  Compassionate, 
wise  and  innovative,  a de- 
voted family  man,  he  was  a 
jovial  and  loyal  friend  The 
child  care  world  has  lost  one 
of  its  best  activists.  He  leaves 
bis  wife,  Ann,  and  their  five 
grown-up  children. 


Michael  Jinks,  child  care 
pioneer,  bom  November  30, 
1936;  died  July  31,  1996 


translation  of  Thought  and 
Behaviour  in  Modem  Japa- 
nese Politics.  Bernard  Crick 
characterised  >>rm  as  a “radi- 
cal liberal,”  meaning  some- 
thing very  different  from  toe 
connotation  those  words  have 
acquired  since  Margaret 
Thatcher. 

His  liberalism  was  an  insis- 
tence on  the  autonomy  of  civil 
society,  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience of  growing  up  in  1930s 
japan  — he  was  23  when  war 
in  nhina  started  — in  a lib- 
eral household  in  which 
every  twist  in  the  army's 
tightening  grip  on  tiie  Japa- 
nese polity  and  society  was 
greeted  with  despair.  Not  de- 
spair enough  to  kill  his  natu- 
rally high  spirits  and  enor- 
mous intellectual  curiosity, 
his  voracious  reading  of  sub- 
versive books,  his  passion  for 
Beethoven  records,  and  for 
French,  German  and  Ameri- 
can films;  be  recently  wrote  a 
fascinating  essay  on  their 
contribution  to  his  education. 

There  was  compensation, 
also,  in  a brilliant  orthodox 
academic  career  — High 


Prann  Chhuttani 


School  in  toe  German  stream, 
Tokyo  Law  School,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  conscripted,  he 
was  on  bis  to  being  heir  ap- 
parent to  toe  professor  of  po- 
litical philosophy.  That  he 
survived  the  Hiroshima 
bombing  was  luck:  he  was  in 
the  lee  -of  a large  building 
when  the  bomb  dropped. 

As  for  the  “radical"  of  the 
“radical  liberal”  label,  few 
could  fail  to  be  radical  in  a 
society  turned  upside  down 
by  defeat  What  made  Mar- 
uyama a 1 muling  figure  in 
Japan’s  intellectual  debates 
over  toe  following  15  years 
was  partly  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  expounded  his  view 
of  democracy  as  something 
that  had  to  be  rooted  In  indi- 
vidual conviction  as  well  as 
collective  action;  his  scorn  for 
those  who  could  merely  swap 
about  total  loyalty  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  total  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor.  It  was  also 
partly  his  insistence  that  one 
could  not  rebuild  unless  one 
understood  what  had  gone 
wrong,  and  bow  deeply  in 
Japanese  history  both  toe  or- 


thodox insistence  on  loyalty 
and  the  — alas  weaker  — 
tradition  of  honourable  dis- 
sent lay  buried.  Some  of  his 
finest  writing  compared  the 
ideological  background,  the 
political  flavour  and  toe  orga- 
nisational structure  of  Ger- 
man Nazism  with  the  totali- 
tarian system  of  collective 
responsibility/irresponsibi- 
lity of  prewar  Japan. 

He  had  twinkling  eyes,  an 
infectious  laugh,  insatiable 
curiosity,  and  a vitality,  a 
capacity  to  enliven  almost 
any  company,  astonishing  in 
one  whom  tuberculosis  had 
left  with  only  one  lung  for  toe 
last  50  years  of  his  life. 
Whether  he  was  talking  opera 
and  tiie  wonderful  reproduc 
tions  of  the  latest  video  discs, 
or  describing  bow  he  was 
rivalling  his  doctors  in  mas- 
tering the  details  of  toe  com- 
plicated illnesses  with  which 
he  coped  over  the  last  decade, 
he  was  always  fun. 


Letters 


Professor  Masao  Maruyama, 
social  scientist  born  March  22, 
1914;  died  August  15. 1996 


Doctor  to  a continent 


PROFESSOR  Pran 

Chhuttani,  who  has 
died  aged  81,  was  at  the 
heart  of  Indian  medicine  for 
more  than  half  a century.  Par- 
ticularly, he  was  crucial  to 
the  development  of  the  Post- 
graduate Institute  of  Medical 
Education  and  Research  (PGZ) 
at  Chandigarh. 

A Hindu,  and  the  son  of  the 
chief  justice  of  Sikkim, 
Chhuttani  was  bora  in  Leiah, 
in.  what  is  now  Pakistan.  Be 
graduated  In  medicine  from 
the  King  Edward  College,  La- 
hore, where  he  excelled  both 
as  a scholar  and  a sportsman. 
He  came  first  in  the  Punjab 
medicine  examinations.  His 
early  clinical  training  was  at 
Mayo  Hospital,  Lahore,  and 
later  at  across  the  continent 
at  Calcutta’s  School  of  Tropi- 
cal Medicine.  He  obtained  his 
MD  in  1942  and  after  a brief 
spell  at  Irwin  Hospital,  New 
Delhi,  he  volunteered  for  war 
service  reaching  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  as  a medi- 
cal specialist  in  the  Middle 
East 

At  the  end  of  the-  war.  he 


became  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  Batik  Ram 
Medical  College,  Lahore, 
working  with  and  under  Colo- 
nel Amir  Chand,  his  mentor 
and  toe  first  Indian  to  hold  a 
chair  in  medicine  in  the  sub- 
continent With  independence 
and  partition,  an  Indian  gov- 
ernment scholarship  took 
hhn  to  Britain  and  the  Ham- 
mersmith Hospital.  On  his 
return,  and  until  1962.  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Amritsar’s  Glancy 
Medical  College. 

He  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  creation  of  the 
PGI,  as  its  first  dean  and 
later,  in  1969,  director.  Fair- 
minded,  averse  to  bureau- 
cracy and  nepotism,  he  col- 
lected. around  him  brilliant 
academics  and  good  research 
workers  and  under  his 
stewardship,  toe  PGI  became 
a centre  of  excellence  within 
and  beyond  the  subcontinent. 
After  retirement  from  this,  he 
was  still  active,  with  a large 
clinical  practice;  he  founded  a 
charitable  trust  in  bis  fern- 
fly’s  memory,  to  which  be 


bequeathed  his  estate. 

Chhuttani  published  more 
than  150  research  papers,  rep- 
resented India  at  many  inter- 
national conferences  and 
received  a clutch  of  honours. 
Fussy,  fastidious,  self-pos- 
sessed he  never  suffered  fools 
gladly,  but  was  always  gener- 
ous in  praise  when  it  was 
deserved,  and  commanded 
loyalty  and  respect  Those 
who  knew  him  well  cherished 
his  company  and  his  dry  hu- 
mour. He  treated  the  poor  as 
assiduously  as  the  great  and 
good  and  worked  tirelessly 
for  patients,  students,  friends 
and  colleagues. 

Chhuttani  was  single,  and  a 
fitness  fanatic  who  enjoyed 
golfi  hill  climbing,  good  music 
and  art  He  is  survived  by  his 
niffi-ff,  Dr  Bimla  Arota.  who, 
in  toe  later  years  of  his  life, 
ran  his  household.  He  was  a 
Pukka  Sahib. 


Raghu  Gated 


Professor  Pran  Nath  ChhuBani. 
physician  and  teacher,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1915:  died  July  19. 1996 


ben  Oarhe  writes:  While  all 
that  has  been  written  about 
Sir  Frank  Whittle  ( obituary . 
August  iQ)  pays  deserved 
homage  to  his  genius,  his  fair- 
mindedness  about  other  jet 
pioneers  provoked  his  con- 
cern at  the  lack  of  credit 
given,  after  the  war.  to  Ger- 
man wartime  jet  experts. 
Whittle  turbojet  engines  were 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  the 
Germans,  who  even  wasted 
time  tinkering  with  less-effi- 
cient axial-flow  jets.  But  for 
German  designers,  official 
support  was  much  greater 
than  for  Whittle. 

The  world’s  first  jet  aircraft 
to  fly  was  Helnkel’s  178  in 
August  1939.  The  He280  — the 
world's  first  twin-jet  fighter 
took  to  the  air  several  weeks 
before  the  first  flight  of  a 
Whittle  engine  in  the  Gloster 
E.28/39  in  May  1911.  Research 
by  Pabst  von  Ohain  led  to  the 
Junkers  Jumo  turbojets 
which  powered  the  Me262 
fighter  which  first  Dew  in 
July  1942  and  even  In  small 
numbers  became  the  terror  of 
Allied  bomber  formations. 
But  its  engines  were  far  less 
reliable  than  Whittle’s.  Hein- 
kel's  desperate  last  throw,  the 
Volksjager  (people's  fighter), 
went  from  specification  to 
first  flight  In  December  1944, 
in  less  than  three  months, 
while  the  Arado  234  was  the 
world's  first  jet  bomber,  using 
its  speed  and  altitude  to  spy 
on  on  the  Allies  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944.  German 
research  and  technology  ben- 
efited postwar  Jet  develop- 
ment. but  the  engines  were 
based  on  Whittle’s  design. 

Daniel  Momln  writes:  I shall 
always  remember  Wolfe  Mor- 
ris ( obituary  July  29)  the 
night  I saw  him  in  hospital, 
when  it  seemed  certain  he 
had  a very  serious  cancer. 
The  persona  — often  the  jo- 
vial actor  from  another  age  — 
had  gone  and  in  its  place  was 
an  intelligent,  cultured,  clear- 
headed, clear-sighted  man 
who  had  a gentle,  humanist 
moral  integrity  as  solid  as 
steel.  Wolfe  wouldn't  even 
consider  winning  if  it  meant 
cheating.  A somewhat  unfash- 
ionable English  virtue,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  had 
their  personalities  cast  by  toe 
second  world  war  and  the 
idealism  that  came  after  it 


Birthdays 

Jacques  Arnold,  Conserva- 
tive MP,  49;  Gerhard 
Berger,  racing  driver.  37; 
Sir  Don  Bradman,  crick- 
eter. 88;  Chief  Mangosnthn 
Buthelezi,  68;  Alice  Col- 
trane,  jazz  musician.  59; 
Tony  Crombie,  drummer 
and  bandleader,  71;  Prof  Isa- 
bel de  Madariaga,  historian 
of  Russia.  77;  Lord  Dor- 
mand  of  Easington,  former 
Labour  minister,  77;  Sian 
Edwards,  musical  director, 
37;  Lady  Antonia  Fraser, 
biographer  and  historian,  64; 
David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary. National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers,  56;  Michael 
Holroyd,  biographer,  61; 
Bernhard  Langer,  golfer, 
39;  John  Lloyd,  tennis 
player,  42;  Andrew 
Mac  Kay,  Conservative  MP, 
47;  Janies  Molyneanx,  Ul- 
ster Unionist  MP,  76; 
worker,  66;  Martha  Raye, 
actress  and  comedienne,  80; 
Viscount  Rothermere, 
newspaper  magnate,  71;  Rt 
Rev  Richard  Rntt,  former 
Bishop  of  Leicester,  71;  Joan 
Smith,  writer  and  critic,  43; 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta, 
OM.  missionary,  86;  Jack 
Thompson,  Labour  MP,  68; 
Andy  Turnell,  horse 
trainer,  46;  Derek  Warwick, 
racing  driver,  42;  Lt-Gen  Sir 
John  Watts,  soldier,  66;  Ed- 
mund Weiner,  lexicogra- 
pher, 47;  Tuesday  Weld,  ac- 
tress. 53;  Jeanette 
Winterson,  author,  37. 


Death  Notices 


CHAMMOS  Stantay  Altad.  Horn  25.621 
veteran  a I llw  Burma  Camps] cm  (NoS 
Commando)  awl  maiww  el  Es.teruces 
CND;  former  Headiaocner  of  Fire  raft 
Ectorf  Tooting;  Chair  0 1 Governors  at 
Elina  School.  Planar,  active  member  or  tna 
Labour  Parry  and  mlhusiasflc  oanmon: 
Joyful  husband,  tattxw  and  BnmBaUtar. 
Diod  on  tS  August  IBM  D vtvn  dans  (tea 
couurs. 

BTTo  place  voir  announcement  telephone 
0171  7134M7.  Fas  0171  713  4129 


Jackdaw 


Frosty  forecast 


•rantion  centre’s  structure  .■ 
and  design  have  toe  potential 
for  calamity.  The  hall  itself  is 
; constructed  of  glass  ceilings 
. and  heavy  steel  girders, 
which  are  adverse  feng  snui 
conditions.  The  convention 
baTi  fe  set  on  a north-south, 
am,  with  the  media  P9^ 

ticraed  to  the  northed  me 

: dura  to  the  south-  From  afeng 

-shift  perspective,  aUofthe 


same  as  when  an  army  wages 

war  from  the  south  to  the 

north:  even  though  ^divid-  _ 

ual  battles  are  won,  the  war  is 

InSeSanDiego^rM^^ 

^e.R^rintedinHerp^B 

Creative  kie® 

A KISS  is  not  jnsteki^-K’8  an 

ssKKSSS: 


want  to  kiss  creatively. 
♦Think  about  notoingat  &ZZ 
but  the  kiss  you're  kissing. 
Better  yet,  don't  toink. 

* Start  with  lips  either  just 
slightly  parted  or  dosedJXmt 

start  wet.  wito  your  mouto 
gaping  open  and  your  tongue 
poking  out 

* Relax  your  bps,  but  don't  let 

them  mush  up. 

* Kiss  as  though  you  have  all 
the  time  in  the  world. 

•But  don't  prolong  a kiss  be- 
yond its  natural  life. 
•Wherever  your  hands  are, 
use  them:  slowly  increase 
pressure  or  graze  gently — but 
in  non-erotic  zones,  like  toe 
harff,  toe  shoulders,  the  arms. 
♦Pont  turn  evety  kiss  into  a 
sexual  act  or  overture. 

* Once  in  a while*  pretend  if  S 

foe  first  time  you’ve  ever 
kissed  this  person. 

* Qpen  your  eyes  (if you  can 
stand  toe  intimacy).  • 

•Kies  your  partner’s  face  in  . 
places  other  than  the  lips. 
•Two  orinore  tittle  kisses  are 
a nice  way  to  warm  up  to  big 


Enjoy  several  long,  slow 

kisses  before  moving  into  nib- 


two  after  the  big  one.  Kissing 
doesn’t  begin  and  end 
abruptly. 

•Attend  to  a graceful  finish — 
a soft,  smoochy  ending  is 
much,  much  nicer  toanadis- 
missive  smarts. 

In  cose  anyone  has ferrgoiton, 

theFltrts  International  remind 
us  if  the  art  of  smooching  at 
uutwJBrtscom/ 

Evil  eyes 

SATAN’S  sudden  popularity 
isn’t  so  much  a phenomenon 
as  it  is  an  altered  one.  The 
transformation  now  occurring 
is  from  Satan  as  a label  to  pin 
on  those  you  wish  to  define 
against,  to  one  you  want  to 
associate  yourself  with— and 
it’s  entirely  consistent  with 
the  irxxeasingiy  popular Tm 
a rebel,  you^e  a rebel,  now  - 
buy  our  stuff  ’ mantra  of 
American  marketing. 

For  centuries,  theDevfLhas 
been  toe  evangehcaTsbag  gun, 
abfe  to  polarise  right  and 
TOtmg.  and  inspire  action  in 
their  impressionable  congre- 
gations. Satan  was  perhaps  toe 
first  marketing  device,  used 
by  follower  of  Christ  since 
circa  38  AD  to  confirm  their 


own  identification  with  God 
and  demonise  their  oppo- 
nents. . . If  s classic  political 
marketing.  If  you  can’t  beat 
fhfr  raimpetitinn  by  pushing 
your  candidate’s  merits,  asso- 
ciate them  with  something 
you  know  the  electorate  finds 
odious... 

But  today’s  devil  is  not  the 
Jew-haitmg  Satan  from  the 
New  Testament,  nor  toe  Luct 
Burial  in  inspired  Colonial-era 
witch  hunts,  and  he’s  a far  cry 
from  toe  in-costumed,  vomit- 
spewing,  crazy-haired  metal 
rockereaftbeeaiiy  1900s.  Like 
the  Fasti  Taurus,  hiptouggers 
and  toe  new  Pepsi  can,  Satan 
has  been  remodelled  and 
refashioned,  ready  to  leap  into 
the  late  1990s  with  the  panache 
that  comes  with  being  a natu- 
ral bom  trendsetter. 

Today's  Satan  tends  to  be  a 
mischievous  party  boy,  with  a 
fuck-you  smile.  He's  tattoed. 
pierced  and  probably  a little 
stoned.  He’s  fire  engine  red 
and  stiZl  has  that  pointed  tail, 

which  can  be  found  poking  a 
grrTs  butt,  dangling  sugges- 
tively from  his  mouth  or  even 
stirriag  a smart  cocktaiL  This 
Satan  is  Jess  concerned  with 
wreaking  havoc  and  feuding 


with  God.  He  just  wants  to 
haveftm.  He  likes  to  drink, 
listen  to  rock  to’ roll,  and 
screw.  He’s  pure  id. 

Looks  like  those  aril  eye  posters 
might Just  have  wonaj&ryoung 
ootersjbr  Tony  Blair,  according 
toMigbi  magazine 

Atlantic  words 

Para-parenting:  noun.  1)  a 
dose  relationship  between  a 
single  adult  and  an  unrelated 


Might  mag ...  raising  hell 


child,  which  can  be  cnicial  to 
creating  a normal  childhood 
in  a lam  ily  stressed  by  eco- 
nomic hardship  or  divorce; 
“Child  care  experts  are  just 
now  beginning  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  unformalised, 
often  serendipitous  ’para-par- 
enting’ that  bindjsj  children 
and  single  adulte.  These 
relationships  arc  most  often 
seen  in  low- income  families, 
but  they  are  becoming  more 
common  in  middle-income 
families,  too.”  (New  York 
Times;. 

Sera-discordant:  adj-  m, 

relating  to,  or  being  a relation- 
ship involving  one  HIV-posi- 
tive **nd  one  HIV-negative 
partner  “Without  understat- 
ing the  spectre  of  death,  sero- 
disoordant  couples  are  more 
likely  to  dwell  on  long-term 
survival."  (New  York  Times). 
Work  plane:  noun,  a desk  on 
wheels,  for  use  in  offices 
where  employees  commonly 
work  in  flexible  teams:  “In  ca- 
tering to  teamwork  manage- 
ment, toe  companies  that  con- 
stitute toe  $9  billion-a-year 
North  American  office- furni- 
ture industry  are  creating 
equipment  with  a whole  new 
nomenclature.  A desk  is  no 


longer  a desk:  it’sa  “work 
plane.”  (Wall  Street  Journal). 
Bean  Geste  fort  noun,  slang, 
one  of  a chain  of  star-shaped 
base  camps  containing  lined 
wooden-Qoored  tents  provided 
with  power  and  heat  capable 
of  billeting:  1.200-1.800  soldiers 
and  their  fighting  vehicles, 
that  have  been  constructed 
across  Sector  Tuzla  in  north- 
east Bosnia  as  part  erf  NATO's 
peace-keeping  Operation 
Joint  Endeavour:  "The  Army 
has  contracted  with  a civilian 
construction  firm  to  build  its 
base  camps,  dubbed  ‘Beau 
Geste  forts’  by  one  wag,  refer- 
ring to  the  forts  of  a Gary 
Cooper  movie.”  (Washington 
Post). 

Atlantic  online  describes  a 
few  new  words,  and  their  par- 
enting ideas,  that  could  be 
floating  our  way.  Consult 
wwaJitlantic.com/atlantic/ 
issues/ 95ang.wordwatch 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaiPfggiiardlnrLCO.  ukfax 
01 71-  713 4366;  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  119Farringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 


We  could  do  better 

School  standards  are  rising  but  not  fast  enough 


SCHOOLS  are  not  meant  to  turn  out 1 
pupils  like  supermarkets  produce  vege- 1 
tables  — identical  in  all  core  attributes. 
But  the  differences  revealed  by  the  new , 
scrutiny  of  last  year’s  tests  of  11-year- 
olds  are  alarming.  One  should  try  and  ! 
minimise  the  damage  which  such  a i 
wide  gap  generates.  Of  course,  we  al-  j 
ready  knew  — because  the  results  were 1 
published  in  January  — that  just  over  I 
half  of  all  ll-year-olds  failed  to  reach  i 
the  expected  standard  for  their  age  in  , 
English  and  maths.  1 

But  what  will  have  shocked  parents 
is  the  extent  of  the  gap  in  attainment 
level  set  out  by  our  education  editor  on 
yesterday’s  front  page.  Within  the  same 
education  authority,  pupils  at  the  best 
chools  were  on  average  nearly  four 
years  ahead  in  English  and  five  and  a 
half  years  ahead  in  maths,  compared 
with  those  in  the  worst  All  this  by  the 
age  of  11.  About  one  in  eight  11-year- 
olds  is  failing  to  reach  the  reading  and 
writing  levels  expected  of  a seven-year- 
old.  In  mathematics,  the  proportion  is 
even  worse:  one  in  six.  A generation  of 
children  — 80,000  in  this  year  group 
alone  — are  moving  through  the  school 
systrem  without  the  basic  tools  needed 
to  acquire  other  skills. 

David  Hart,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Head  Teachers, 
is  an  intelligent  man,  who  was  too 
defensive  yesterday.  He  was  right  to 
remind  school  critics  of  some  ion  con  tes- 
table mathematical  facts  — not  every- 
one can  achieve  the  average  — and  that 
20  per  cent  of  children  in  the  system  are 
known  to  have  “special  educational 
needs.”  But  it  has  been  his  own  col- 
leagues — secondary  school  head- 
teachers  — who  have  been  complaining 
about  the  serious  deterioration  in  the 
achievement  of  primary  school-leavers. 

A snapshot  — which  is  what  tests  at 
11  are  — cannot  capture  the  process  of 
change.  The  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools 
has  reported  "an  increasing  willingness 
of  teachers  to  review  good  practice". 


The  message  from  the  Three  Wise  Men 
is  being  picked  up  with  less  topic  work, 
more  subject-based  teaching,  more 
whole-class  teaching.  There  is  a better 
balance  between  “finding  out”  and 
“being  told”.  A system  of  20,000  pri- 
mary schools  and  200,000  teachers  can- 
not be  turned  round  overnight  and  the 
results  of  this  year’s  tests  are  an  im- 
provement on  last  year’s. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  still  a long  way 
to  go.  Technically,  the  teachers  are 
right  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  talk  of  SO 
per  cent  of  pupils  ‘Tailing”  when  minis- 
ters have  not  said  what  proportion,  of 
children  should  reach  the  expected 
level.  We  need  national  targets  but  we 
need  individual  school  targets  as  well. 
Schools  which  have  set  thernslves  indi- 
vidual targets  have  found  standards 
Improve.  Ministers  need  to  highlight 
the  reasons  why  some  schools  in  disad- 
vantaged areas  still  do  well  — and  why 
others,  in  prosperous  areas  like  Avon, 
Dorset  and  East  Sussex,  have  been 
doing  badly. 

Teachers  are  right  to  complain  about 
rising  class  sizes,  the  loss  of  experi- 
enced teachers  and  the  ministerial  deci- 
sion to  abandon  the  reading  recovery 
scheme.  It  Is  too  easy  for  ministers  to 
pretend  resources  do  not  matter.  They 
do.  Education  has  been  squeezed  too 
hard  as  even  tide  school  inspectors  have 
noted  — with  their  careful  references  to 
“disturbing”  shortages  of  books  and 
equipment  in  many  schools  and  the 
shortfall  in  accommodation  in  1,000 
secondary  and  3,000  primary  schools. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  Education  Sec- 
retary is  having  her  own  battle  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  wants  to  make  the 
structure  of  schools  (more  selection, 
more  opted-out)  the  main  theme  for  the 
general  election.  She  should  send  him 
the  new  repeat,  which  shows  why  stan- 
dards should  be  bis  main  concern.  It  is 
not  just  the  disadvantages  which  indi- 
vidual pupils  are  suffering:  the  nation 
cannot  afford  such  a loss. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  state  of  welfare 

Emergency  cuts  are  bad  but  the  story  behind  them  is  worse 


TWO  separate  issues  in  the  row  over 
the  abolition  of  the  out-of-hours  emer- 
gency welfare  service  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  muddled:  cutting  welfare  and 
the  creation  of  executive  agencies.  The 
welfare  cuts  are  wrong.  Don't  take  our 
word  for  it,  listen  to  what  the  right- 
wing  Social  Security  Secretary  told  his 
colleagues  in  the  last  Budget  negotia- 
tions. Peter  Lilley  described  the  pro- 
posed management  squeeze  on  his  de- 
partment as  “devastating."  Any  further 
reduction  to  his  running  costs  “fills  me 
with  despair.”  But  further  reductions 
were  made  and  his  bad  predictions  are 
now  turning  into  reality. 

According  to  a leaked  document  from 
the  Benefits  Agency,  the  emergency 
welfare  service  will  come  to  an  end  in 
the  autumn.  A confidential  letter  from 
the  chief  executive  instructs  district 
managers  to  bring  the  service  to  a close 
in  October.  It  was  all  part  of  a £2 
million  savings  in  administrative  costs, 
which  the  agency  had  to  agree  with 
ministers.  The  decision  will  mean 
people  in  exceptionally-dire  circum- 
stances will  no  longer  receive  emer- 
gency help  — including  pensioners  who 
have  been  mugged,  women  fleeing  vio- 
lent husbands,  or  penniless  people  leav- 
ing hospital  or  prison.  Almost  50,000 
people  are  helped  through  the  service 
every  year.  Stand  by  for  stories  on  the 
hard-hearted  Tory  approach  to  welfare 
in  the  run-up  to  the  election. 

The  rown  has  sparked  a second  de- 
bate: the  lack  of  accountability  of  the 
new  agencies.  The  chief  executive  of  the 


Benefits  Agency,  Peter  Mathieson,  has 
been  accused  of  misleading  Parliament 
Asked  by  a Liberal  Democrat  MP  about 
the  fututre  of  the  emergency  service,  he 
said  in  a written  reply  in  April  that  its 
future  was  still  being  examined.  Yet 
this  week’s  leak  shows  that  a decision 
had  already  been  taken  by  March.  Jack 
Straw,  the  shadow  home  secretary,  tied 
this  deception  to  the  current  fiasco  ove 
the  Prison  Department’s  new  release 
procedures  as  examples  “highlighting 
the  collapse  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility for  key  areas  of  government’’ 

No  one  would  dispute  Mr  Howard’s 
readiness  to  duck  responsibility.  But 
Peter  Lilley  is  quite  different  The  se- 
paratation  of  operational  management 
from  policy-making  has  worked  well  in 
social  security.  Mr  Lilley  has  never 
tried  to  duck  his  responsibility  for 
reductions  in  the  social  security  bud- 
get If  Mr  Mathieson  has  mislead  Parlia- 
ment — which  he  appears  to  have  done 
— it  does  not  mean  executive  agencies 
were  a bad  idea  It  means  the  wrong 
man  was  put  in  charge. 

Mr  Straw  should  be  carefuL  Labour 
has  said  it  supports  executive  agencies 
In  principle.  Indeed,  the  idea  emerged 
from  a royal  commission  set  up  by  a 
Labour  government  They  were  a good 
idea  because  ministers  were  interfere- 
ing  too  much  in  the  day-to-day  detail  of 
departmental  administration.  Manag- 
ers need  to  be  allowed  to  manage.  What 
Is  wrong  is  not  the  principle  but  minis- 
terial readiness  to  ride  roughshod  over 
It 


Time  to  stop  sapping  the  stoa 

Computers  are  getting  the  job  of  putting  one  across 


FOR  SOME,  it’s  a day  at  the  races,  for 
others  a spot  on  a sunny  hillside  with  a 
bottle  of  something  white  and 
sparkling.  But  for  many  Guardian 
readers  the  highlight  of  a bank  holiday 
weekend  — indeed,  the  justification  for 
having  bank  holiday  weekends  at  all  — 
is  the  Araucaria  double  crossword. 

Such  people  may  shudder  to  learn 
that,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  compilation  of  crosswords  in  the 
US  is  increasingly  conducted  by  com- 
puters. One  would  not  wish  to  be 
Luddite.  The  essential  test  will  be 
whether  this  will  increase  or  diminish 
the  dependence  of  the  average  cross- 
word setter  on  familiar  and  sometimes 
hackneyed  devices.  Some  of  these 
people  seem  to  inhabit  a world  dispro- 
portionately peopled  by  sailors  (AB, 
tar),  sappers  (RE)  and  American  sol- 
diers (GD.  They  spend  inordinate  time 
in  vessels  (SS),  handling  French 
articles  (un  or  une)  or,  over  the  past 


decade,  with  princesses  (Di).  They  still 
carry  an  etui  instead  of  a simple  hand- 
bag and  while  away  afternoons  in  the 
stoa.  Mechanical  devices  (there  are 
several  books  already)  which  shift  the 
setter's  attention  to  something  differ- 
ent are  welcome;  nothing  wrong  with  a 
computer  which  reminds  a compiler  in 
search  of  an  11-letter  word,  seventh 
letter  Q,  that  metasequoias  exist  as 
well  as  propinquity. 

It's  the  prospect  of  letting  computers 
loose  on  the  clues  rather  than  simply 
helping  to  fill  the  grids  which  horrifies. 
No  machine  yet  invented  could  deliver 
the  subtle  wordplay,  the  deft  little 
tricks  which  initially  lure  yon  in  the 
wrong  direction,  of  which  Araucaria  is 
the  master.  Or  the  sort  of  clue  which 
leaps  off  the  page  and  engages  the  brain 
even  before  you  intend  it  “Where  Alice 
Is  involved  with  Donald  Wren”  (10)  for 
instance.  There  is  a Wonderland  here 
beyond  even  the  reach  of  IBM. 


Talking  of  a 
jolly  tinker 

YOUR  front-page  article  on 
newly-rediscovered  poetry 
by  T S Eliot  (‘Last’  poems  ex- 
plode Eliot  myth,  August  23) 
suggests  that  he  wrote  a piece 
beginning:  “There  was  a jolly 
tinker  came  across  the  sea.” 

Your  staff  must  have  led  a 
surprisingly  sheltered  life  if 
they  believe  this.  The  Jolly 
Tinker  quite  definitely  be- 
longs to  the  public  domain.  It 
has  been  sung  in  rugby  dubs, 
folk  clubs  and  other  gather- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world  for  as 
long  as  I can  remember.  An 
early  version  was  published 
in  D’Urfey’s  collection  of 
bawdy  songs  entitled  Pills  to 
Purge  Melancholy  (1719). 

Eliot  may  well  have  col- 
lected the  words  but  be  cer- 
tainly didn't  write  them. 
Vincent  Jenkins. 

29  Assisi  Road, 

Salisbury, 

WiltsSPl  3QZ. 

AM  I alone  in  finding  the 
“poem”  about  the  over-en- 
dowed tinker  strangely  remi- . 
uiscent  of  certain  songs  that 
were  sung  when  I was  in  foe 
Army  50  years  ago? 

Desmond  Donovan. 

52  Willow  Road, 

London  NW3 1TP. 

THE  extract  you  print  was  a 
I rather  inept  version  of  a 
verse  from  the  most  famous  of 
ail  bawdy  ballads.  The  Ball  at 
Kerrimuir.  Whatever  Eliot 
wrote,  parodied  or  borrowed, 
he  certainly  didn't  originate 
that  It  belongs  to  a far  more 
demotic  tradition. 

John  Pilgrim. 

7 Magdalen  Drive, 

Woodbridge, 

Suffolk  IP124EF. 

Days  and  rights 

READING  the  international 
holidays'  calendar  in  my 
Farmer's  Diary,  I see  that 
nine  of  the  28  countries  listed 
have  to  days’  public  holiday. 
Finland  has  the  most,  16; 
most  of  the  EU  have  10  or  11. 
We  have  eight-  Is  this  not  a 
case  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Justice? 
JR  Gatlin. 

Bleng  Garth,  Wellington, 
Seascale,  Cumbria  CA20 1BH. 

DID  anyone  really  expect 
that  a video  of  NH5  opera- 
tions would  be  available  on 
schedule?  I suspect  it  will  be 
postponed  at  least  twice,  after 
which  people  will  get  fed  up 
and  buy  a video  of  private 
surgery  instead. 

(Dr)  Richard  A*Brook. 

82  Thomas  Street 
Carnoustie,  Angus  DD77LA. 

SPOTTED  near  Waterloo 
station:  a revolving  adver- 
tising hoarding  with  an  inter- 
esting trio  of  posters  — one 
for  the  beat-a-cheat  hotline, 
one  (for  Guinness)  Claiming 
that  “Advertising  is  legalised 
lying"  and  one  proclaiming 
“New  Labour.  New  Danger”. 
Is  someone  trying  to  tell  us 
something? 

Andrew  Black. 

34  Marsden.  Road , 

London  SE15  4EE. 


Heavy  sentences  on  remand 


IT  WOULD  be  entirely 
reasonable  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  prison 
remand  time  should  hence- 
forth count  only  once  towards 
consecutive  sentences,  should 
the  forthcoming  court  deci- 
sion on  this  point  go  against 
the  Home  Secretary  (Howard 
halts  release  of  jail  inmates, 
August  24). 

However,  Mr  Howard’s  pro- 
posal to  give  judges  discretion 
to  decide  how  much  remand 
time  should  count  is  a 
thoroughly  retrograde  one. 
Prisoners  on  remand  are  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  and 
usually  held  in  the  most 
restrictive  conditions  In  the 
prison  system.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  make  them  serve  fids  : 
time  twice  over,  and  the  rule 
that  such  time  is  credited 
automatically  towards  a later  j 
prison  sentence  is  wholly 
proper.  I 

The  Home  Secretary’s  pro- 
posal Is  supposedly  aimed  at ! 
cases  where  the  defence  has 
wasted  time  before  trial.  How- 
ever, this  could  result  in  de- 
fendants being  penalised  for 
the  behaviour  of  incompetent 
and  dilatory  lawyers.  In  cases 
involving  co-defendants,  one 
could  be  penalised  because  of 
delays  caused  by  another. 

There  are  far  better  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of 
time-wasting  before  trial. 

Paul  Cavadino. 

Chair , Penal  Affaire 
Consortium. 

169  CLapham  Road, 

London  SW9  OFU. 


Questions  of  criminal 
justice  have  increasingly ' 
been  shaped  for  narrow  politi- 
cal advantage.  Policies  which 
fell  the  test  of  research,  yet 
fulfil  populist  opinion,  are: 
embraced  no  matter  what  the 
costs. 

This  trend  reflects  a misun- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of 
crime  and  will  lead  to  a coars- 
ening of  standards  mites*  pol- 
iticians, commentators  and 
decision-makers  attempt  to 
construct  more  realistic  and 
imaginative  approaches  to 
preventing  or  reducing  crime. 

Research  has  now  emerged 
indicating  that  the  pro- 
grammes designed  and  imple- 
mented by  fiie  Probation  Ser- 
vice perform  between  23  per 
cent  and  27  per  cent  better 
than  custody.  Whilst  for 
some,  file  concept  of  punish- 
ment and  harsher  treatment 
in  prison  may  satisfy  the  emo- 
tions, file  evidence  is  that 
community  sentences  con- 
tribute to  a real  reduction  in 
criminal  behaviour. 

The  question  for  society  is 
to  decide  where  to  strike  the 
balance  between  “what 
works”  and  “retribution.” 
Arnold  Barrow. 

Chief  Probation  Officer, 

Suffolk  Probation  Service. 
Foundation  House, 

34  Foundation  Street, 

Ipswich  IP41SP- 

YbUR  “former  Conserva- 
tive Home  Office  minis- 
ter” is  surely  right  (Ex-minis- 
ter claims  Howard  knew  of 


sentencing  chaos,  August  28). 
Even 'if  his  analysis  of  the  se- 
quence of  events  is  not  accu- 
rate (and  be  should  know) 
surely  it  would  be  inconceiv- 
able that  a senior,  civil  ser- 
vantm  whose  job  it  Is  to  ad- 
vise ministers  whan  a cause 
celebre  looms,  - would  have 
such  insensitive  atennae  as 
not  to  foresee  the  political 
fell-out  of  this  particular  deci- 1 
sion  — and  thus  warn  his/her 
political  boss  accordingly?  1 

SR  Gibson. 

Osborne  House, 

Hawksdown,  1 

Walmer  Deal,  i 

Kent  CT14  7PEL 

1||®SEN  events  within  the  j 
VV  Home  Secretary's  remit 
go  well,  they  are  matters  of 1 
policy.  Ministerial  interior-  j 
ence?  Nonsense.  When  they , 
go  wrong,  of  course,  they  are 
operational:  it  is  not  for  him  | 
to  Intervene  and  he  is  not  in- 
formed. The  multiple  daily 
calls  and  the  sea  of  paper 
which  sank  Derek  Lewis  are, 
naturally,  nothing  tq  do  with 
these  operational  matters. 

Since  then,  by  definition, 
the  Home  Secretary  is  not 
consulted  over  developing  di- 
sasters. when  they  have  oc- 
curred he  is  in  a position  to 
accept  bravely  the  responsi- 
bility for  rescuing  them.  And 
just  before  the  party  confer- 
ence season,  boo. 

Mike  Turner. 

G Clifden  Road, 

Twickenham,, 

Middx  TW14LX. 


Uf&EN  a Judge  gives,  say, 
Ww  three  consecutive  sen- 
tences of  three  years,  he  in- 
tends that  the  defendant 
should  serve  nine  years  — 
less  time  spent  on  remand, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion. assume  to  be  one  year. 
When  the  Judge  gives  three 
concurrent  sentences  of  three 
years,  he  intends  that  three 
years  will  be  served  — less, 
again,  time  spent  on  remand. 
If  foie,  remand  tima  is  the 
same  as  Illustrated  above  (one 
year)  he  does  not  intend  that 
remand  remission  be  1x3. 
Otherwise,  the  defendant 
would  be  eligible  for  release 
immediately  after  sentencing. 

It's  the  difference  between 
the  common  sense  of  justice 
and  the  surrealism  of  the  law. 
This  allows  the  concept  of  ex- 
periencing time  at  a threefold 
concentration,  without  be- 
coming appropriately  older. 
The  antithesis  to  this  is  the 
attenuation  of  age  afforded  to 
those  born  on  February  29, 
but  nobody  takes  this 
seriously.  . . .... 

Barry  Waltbo. 

14  Primrose  Cottages, 

Brick  Kiln  Row, 

Bowdon,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire,  WAI4  3EL. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  8374530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farrlngdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  letters(SlguBrd(an.co.ufL 
Please  include  a lull  address 
and  daytime  telephone  number, 
even  In  e-mailed  letters 


For  whom  the  car  bell  tolls 


Boys  at  risk  I Oil  and  arms 


UJXLL  nobody  stand  up  for 
VV  the  humble  motor  car 
(Letters.  August  28)?  Safety 
campaigners  describe  a geno- 
ddal  monster  on  a Lethal 
search  for  innocent  victims; 
environmentalists  see  the  im- 
minent destruction  of  the 
planet  Soon  we  shall  see  calls 
for  a ban  on  toy  cars  for  in- 
doctrinating small  children 
Into  the  military-transporta- 
tion complex. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  die 
car  is  an  example  of- human 
ingenuity,  a device  we  have 
created  and  improved,  allow- 
ing a freedom  to  travel  unpar- 
alleled to  history?  Humanity 
is  not  so  degraded  that  our 
future  is  dictated  by  a lump  of 

metal.  Some  people  really  do 
seem  to  see  all  human  action 
as  destructive  and  aim  to 
return  to  a parochial  utopia 
where  we  never  leave  our  eco- 
villages. 

Michael  Savage. 

The  Point  Bookshop. 

133-135  Canongate, 

Edinburgh. 


THE  audible  car  alarm  has 
become  an  appalling 
blight  on  our  urban  existence. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  all  but 
the  most  unaware  that  they 
now  cease  to  serve  any  useful 
function  at  all  Their  purpose 
as  an  alert  to  a possible  theft 
is  now  largely  ignored.  The. 
owner  is  usually  absent  and 
the  only  people  disturbed  are 
those  living  in  the  street  who 
are  unable  to  switch  it  off. 
They  have  become  an  anach- 
ronistic and  useless  toy. 

Recently,  in  my  street  the 
police  were  called  at  3am  to 
attend  an  alarm  “audibly  dis- 
fUnctioning.”  Helpful  and  po- 
lite though  they  were,  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  egress 
to  turn  it  off.  In  plain  Rnglifth, 
they  were  not  allowed  to 
break  to- 
ll is  beyond  time  for  legisla- 
tion harming  these  obsolete 
accessories  before  we  have  a 
case  of  alarm  rase. 

Crispin  Caldlcott. 

37  Spring  Street, 

London  W2 1JA. 


"THE  report  by  Maggie 
I O’Kane  Into  child  and 
youth  prostitution  and  your 
accompanying  leader  (Chas- 
ing the  wrong  target,  August 
2l)  did  much  to  raise  the  pro- 
file of  tiie  issue  of  girls  and 
young  women  who  are  forced 
to  sell  sex. 

What  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  la  that  boys  and 
young  men  are  also  subject  to 
these  same  experiences  of  sex- 
ual abuse  dnd  exploitation. 
Yet  rarely  is  this  issue  even 
discussed  or  acknowledged. 

Maybe  this  is  just  one  taboo 
too  fer.  It  appears  that  the  con- 
cept of  adult  men  paying  for 
sex  with  girls  and  young 
women  is  distasteful  but  one 
that  we  can  just  about  toler- 
ate. But  the  idea  that  adult 
nm  may  also  pay  to  have  sex 
with  boys  .and  young  men  Is 
just  too  much.  This  suggests 
homophobia  and  society’s  ig- 
norance of  the  issue. 

If  we  fail  to  recognise  that 
boys  and  young  men  are  also 
at  risk,  we  will  fen. them  to 
providing  the  support  and  pro- 
tection they  need. 

Gerard  Calvert 
Eardley  Crescent, 

London  SW5. 


A Country  Diary 


YOUR  report  (August  23) 
that  BP  is  paying  $60  mil- 
lion to  establish  a “private 
army”  to  guard  its  sites  in  Co- 
lombia is  incorrect  In  com- 
mon with  other  oil  companies, 
we  are  required  to  share  the 
cost  with  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment of  providing  military 
protection  for  ofl  installations 
regularly  attacked  by  left- 
wing  guerrOas. 

While  we  would  prefer  to 
have  such  protection  free  of 
charge  we  recognise  the  high 
cost  of  guarding  remote  oil- 
fields and  a pipeline  network 
that  was  last  year  blown  up  63 
times.  We  are  therefore 
happy,  for  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  our  workforce,  to  meet 
part  of  that  cost 
The  army  units  involved  are 
completely  under  the  control 
of  the  Colombian  government 
and  in  no  sense  are  they  *BFs 
private  army."  We  do  not  pro- 
vide the  army  with  pictures  of 
meetings  with  local  communi- 
ties or  collaborate  secretly 
with  military  intelligence. 

R W Newton. 

Director,  Corporate  Affairs, 
British  Petroleum. 

1 Finsbury  Circus, 

London  EC2M  7BA. 


Adopting  a realistic  view  on  that  nurturing  business 

“THERE  is  a place  in  child-  [ this  but  only  if  adopters  j child  is  placed  with  us  for 
I care  policy  for  adoption  1 understand  exactly  what  they  1 adoption,  vet  still  we  must 


I care  policy  for  adoption 
but  enthusiasts  do  their  cause 
no  good  by  attempting  to  foist 
on  the  public  an  Ideological 
position  that  adopters  are 
likely  to  be  better  parents 
than  birth  parents.  Francine 
Stock's  depiction  of  adopters1 
motives  as  nothing  more  than 
"a  commitment  to  nurture" 
(Adoption  marathon,  August 
IQ  |s  disingenuous:  if  they 
only  wanted  to  nurture, 
adopters  could  do  so  in  many 
other  charitable  ways. 

Adopters,  in  fact,  want 
more;  they  want  lifelong  pa- 
rental rights  over  another  In- 
dividual, another  parent’s 
child.  There  may  be  virtue  to 


this  but  only  if  adopters 
understand  exactly  what  they 
are  doing.  It  is  the  task  of  the  I 
much -criticised  social  worker . 
to  ensure  that  they  do. 

Nerys  Thomas  Patterson.  i 
Centre  for  Social  Policy 
Research  and  Development,  j 
University  of  Wales,  , 

Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG.  j 

ADOPTION  is  seen  by  many  i 
as  second-best  to  other  in- 1 
fertility  options.  Yet  surely 
the  nurturing  mid  care  of  a 
child  is  paramount  to  child- 
rearing. The  adoption  system 
is  gruelling,  can  be  humiliat- 
ing and  is  upsetting.  We  are 
now  thankfully  facing  the  last 
hurdle,  to  this  marathon.  A 


child  is  placed  with  us  for 
adoption,  yet  still  we  must 
face  meetings  with  total' 
strangers  — social  workers 
and  health  visitors,  who  are 
privy  to  the  most  intimate  de- 
tails of  our  lives. 

Another  little-known  feet  is 
that  unlike  maternity  leave, 
adoption  leave  is  at  the  em- 
ployer's discretion.  Adoptive 
parents  are  not  entitled  to  any 
leave.  This  places  yet  mere 
stress  on  them.  Adoptive 
parents  nurture  biological 
strangers  because  they  wish  to 
nurture  children.  They  de- 
serve more  support  and  legis- 
lation to  ensure  adoption  leave 
is  on  par  with  maternity  leave. 
Name  & address  supplied. 


SOMERSET:  “The  beasts  are 
by  their  deans  exprest," 
wrote  Andrew  Marvell,  and 
went  on  to  illustrate  ■ the 
point  "The  low-rocfd  tor- 
toises do  dwell/  In  cases  fit  of 
tortoise-shell.’'  I wonder  if  he 
had  seen  a “denn”  like  the 
one  a friend  showed  me  last 
week  beside  a bath  in  his 
garden,  it  was  a neat  and 
compact  structure,  some  30 
forties  long.  22  forties  wide 
and  10  inches  high,  made  of 

precisely-formed,  horizontal 
layers  of  dry  leaves  and  bark- 
mulch.  One  side  reached 
under  the  cover  of  a broad- 
leaved  pulmonaria.  Construc- 
tion work  had  been  speedy  as 
well  as  skilful  and  meticu- 
lous. The  owners  of  the  house 
wondered  what  kind  of  crea- 
ture had  moved  to..  Wasps  or 
hornets  perhaps?  The  pest  of- 
ficer was  equally  baffled  and 
conducted  cautious  research 
with  a wanting  stick  inserted 
through  the  roof  It  revealed 
the  spines  on  a hedgehog's 


back.  A dose  watch  was  kept, 
lamps  and  camera  poised 
(hedgehogs  give  birth  in  July 
or  August).  Ten  days  later, 
there  was,  at  dusk,  a mighty 
heaving  and  rustling  but 
nothing  more  was  seen.  A 
tray  of  cat-food  was  set  beside 
the  nest  each  night  and  foe 
cat  kept  to.  The  food  had 
gone  each  morning  and  no 
cats  or  other  animals  had 
been  seen.  Nor  was  anything 
more  observed  until  August 
2a  when  the  cat-food  was  put 
out  earlier  than  before  and,  at 
dusk,  an  unaccompanied, 
small  hedgehog  crept  out,  ate 
a modest  portion  of  the  food, 
ignored  a camera  flash  and 

returned.  In  the  morning,  the 
rest  of  the  food  was,  as  usuaL 
gone.  If  Marvell  was  right 
about  the  significance  of  a 
beast's  “denn"  this  one  shows 
the  hedgehog  to  be  prudent, 
discreet,  ingenious,  and  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  a very  fest 
worker. 

JOHN  VALLINS 
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N Intriguing  five- 
page  document  cau- 
sing itself  the  “door- 
canvassers  script  96”  has 
Been  sent  anonymously  by 
a reader  who  works  as  a 
coJd-ca*Jer  for  doubloglaz- 
ing  Arm  Portland.  “Good 
Morning/  Afternoon 
(smile!)  sorry  to  have 
bothered  you . . it  begins. 

Don  t worry,  Tm  not  try. 
Ing  to  sell  you  anything!" 
Indeed  not ...  all  the  can- 
vasser Is  doing  is  making  an 
appointment  with  "a  CON- 
SULTANT, not  a salesman, 
he  is  not  going  to  pressure 
you,  he  is  on  a salary  not  a 
commission  basis  so  there 
will  be  no  pressure  LEAST 
OF  ALL  FROM  HIM..." 
That  established,  we  move 
to  rebuttals  of  standard  ob- 
jections. If.  for  example,  the 
punter  says:  “I've  already 
got  double  glazing,”  the  res- 
ponse Is  "Aluminium  or 
wood?”  If  it’s  aluminium, 
he  says:  '*1  imagine  that  like 
most  people  with  those 
frames  you  suffer  a lot  of 
condensation  in  the  win- 
ten*”;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  answer  Is  wood,  he  says: 
“Would  yon  not  like  to  elim- 
inate all  that  condensa- 
tion . . ."  These  people,  they 
think  of  everything!  The 
document  concludes  by  say- 
ing, of  these  rebuttals: 
“They  will  all  work,  provid- 
ing you  don't  sound  like 
you’re  reading  them.”  Ah 
yes,  spontaneity . . . how  do 
you  put  a price  on  that? 


THE  BBC's  need  for 
more  money,  as  ar- 
gued by  John  Birt, 
may  be  stronger  than  real- 
ised. With  gas  regulator 
Clare  Spottiswoode  terror- 
ising the  industry  again 
last  week,  staff  at  BBCl's 
Breakfast  News  tried  to 
book  a TV  studio  in  central 
London  (the  one  within 
BBC  radio  HQ,  in  fact)  for 
Ian  Powe,  head  of  the  Gas 
Consumers'  Council. 
“Sorry,  you  can't  have  it 
then,”  said  the  booking 
clerk,  “it's  rented  to 
GMTV.”  But  surely  this  is  a 
BBC  studio?  Far  from  it. 
BBC  Breakfast  was  told, 
this  is  “an  economic  con- 
tract". 


IOM  the  house  jour- 
I nal  of  showbusiness 
comes  disturbing 
news  of  what  may  yet  be- 
come known  as  “stage 
rage”.  Ventriloquist  Chris 
Bylett  is  recovering, 
reports  the  Stage  news- 
paper. after  being  grabbed 
by  the  throat  fn  a car  park  at 
St  Osyth  near  Clacton  after 
a performance.  His  attacker 
was  the  member  of  the  audi- 
ence whose  heckling  he  had 
just  put  down  (he  said  the 
man ‘s  mouth  was  2ft  wide; 
very  Oscar  Wilde,  isn’t  it?). 
The  entertainer,  whose 
dummy  is  a duck  called  Des- 
mond, was  shocked  since, 
although  he  was  threatened 
at  Christmas-time  by  a 
drunken  policeman  with  a 
knife,  he  has  never  before 
been  touched.  “His  duck 
has  been  attacked  five  times 
by  angry  audience  mem- 
bers." reports  the  Stage, 
“but  this  is  the  first  time 
Bylett  has  been  assaulted." 


IN  a newspaper  question- 
naire, Impressionist 
Janet  Brown  names 
About  The  House  by  Dame 
Jill  Knight  as  the  book  on 
her  bedside  . . . and  why 
not?  The  book  is  a Joy,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  Chap- 
ter 13.  which  concerns  all 
the  correspondence  the  Edg- 
basttmMP  has  received. 
Understandably.  Dame  Jill 
is  most  interested  in  being 
incorrectly  styled,  and  sev- 
eral wrongly  addressed  en- 
velopes are  pictured.  One  Is 
from  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  (“Dame  Jill  Knight 
MP  ESQ."  tut  tut);  above  an- 
other, meanwhile  (“Mrs  DJ 
Knight”,  from  the  Dai  be  tics 
Assiciatlon)  she  comments: 
“Here  is  another  example  of 
stupidity  or  thoughtless- 
ness.” And  still,  after  tak- 
ing so  much,  this  lioness  of  a 
woman  fights  on,  prevent- 
ing a ban  on  handguns  and 
comparing  the  storage  of 
human  embryos  to  that  of 
pastry  dough.  You're  a mar- 
vel. Dame  Jill,  and  a credit 

to  your  title. __ 

OLICE  In  Sweden 
have  announced  that 
a man  who  crashed  a 
Chopping  trolley  is  to  be 

prosecuted  for  careless 
driving.  The  20-year-old 

was  travelling  downhUlin 
the  southern  town  of  Mot- 
Sr^enthe^olleyhita 
car  at  a speed  ^timatedat 
30  mph.  “He  was  certainly 
careless-  but  I suppose  it  s 
debatable  whetherhewas 

driving.' s^dtas^ctor 

Lennart  Johansson.  »e 
rather  drunk,  and  hw 
trolley  wasn't  sb 0,6 

appropriate  lights. 


When  everything 
has  its  price 


Commentary 


Isabel 

Hilton 
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AVID  DONOGHUE. 
the  media  adviser  to 
the  video  company 
IMC.  rig<mc  that  the 
company’s  video  nasty  of  sur- 
gical operations  -is  perfectly 
legal.  It  is  a proposition  that 
win  shortly  be  tested  in  the 
courts,  but  even  if  it  turned 
out  that  Mr  Donoghue  was 
right  does  it  mean  that  IMC 
should  be  free  to  make  and 
sell  it?  I have  always  been  a 
little  suspicious  about  the 
word  freedom  — not  of  its 
noble  origins,  but  of  its 
apparently  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  scoundrels.  I inoinHn 
Lady  Thatcher  in  this,  since  it 
was  she  who  embroidered  the 
word  on  the  banner  she 
waved  as  she  removed  the 
rights  that  protected  the  free- 
doms of  those  she  didn't  like. 
Her  acolytes  took  it  further. 
Her  advlror,  David  Hart,  ran 
an  outfit  called  the  Commit- 
tee for  a Free  Britain,  a low- 
grade  private  vetting  organi- 
sation that  seemed  to  have  as 
its  objective  a Britain  free  of 
those  who  held  political  opin- 
ions different  from  his  own 


unusual  views.  As  Goldsmith 


wrote,  “they  call  it  freedom 
when  themselves  are  free”. 

We  now  live  in  the  country 
Margaret  Thatcher  made,  and 
the  consequences  of  her  abuse 
of  the  word  are  all  about  us. 
Margaret  Thatcher  famously 
did  not  believe  in  “society”, 
perhaps  because  "society”  — 
that  nebulous  idea  that  forms 
a buffer  between  the  freedom 
of  a few  to  make  money  with 
the  freedom  of  most  to  live  de- 
cent lives  — was  an  incon- 
venience to  the  narrow  inter- 


elusive and  difficult  idea  that 
“society”  has  a right  to  pro- 
test against  the  right  Cf  the 
market  to  decide,  than  the  ap- 
petite of  the  market  becomes 
our  moral  standard.  If  there  is 
a market  for  video  nasties, 
that  argument  goes,  Mr  Don- 
oghue has  a right  to  fill  it  if 
the  law  allows  him  to.  Mr 
Donoghue  is  only  a slightly 
more  extreme  example  cf  an 
attitude  that  has  steadily 
gained  ground  in  toe  last  20 
years  at  the  expense  of  moral 
considerations  or  collective 


buying  a video  nasty  of  a sur- 
gical operation  and  buying 
and  reading  a newspaper  that 
is  prepared  to  finance  Mandy 
Allwood’s  unusual  commer- 
cial activities? 

The  trouble  is,  the  argu- 
ment is  only  visible  at  the  ex- 
tremes. Because,  for  instance, 
the  Internet  is  an  area  cf  free- 
dom entirely  unconstrained 
by  “society”,  it  holds  up  a 
mirror  to  those  nasty  human 
impulses  that  are  normally 
constrained  by  the  sanction  of 
collective  morality.  It  Is  a 
playground  for  soclopathic 
fantasies  in  which,  for  exam- 
ple. a huge  volume  of  paedo- 
phile pornography  can  be  cir- 
culated. The  men  who 
facilitate  this  exchange,  toe 
service  providers  and  the 
anonymous  remailers  who 
disguise  the  source  of  the  ma- 
terial, defend  themselves  with 
the  language'  of  the  liberty  of 
the  market  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. It’s  an  argument 
that  back  in  a social  environ- 
ment in  which  children  are 
real  and  cherished  parts  of  a 
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For  Margaret  Thatcher,  freedom  was  the  creation  of  the 
conditions  in  which  anything  could  be  exploited  for 
commercial  ends,  ft  was  only  the  most  recent  round  of  a battle 
that  has  raged  since  the  1 6th  century  between  collective  rights 
and  the  freedom  of  action  created,  for  some,  by  the  law 


ests  she  represented.  For 
Margaret  Thatcher,  if  the  no- 
tion of  freedom  bad  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  conditions  in 
which  anything  could  be  ex- 
ploited for  commercial  ends. 
It  was  only  the  most  recent 
round  of  a battle  that  has 
raged  since  toe  16th  century 
between  collective  rights  and 
the  freedom  of  action  created, 
far  some,  by  the  law.  Viewed 
that  way.  IMC  is  perfectly  en- 
titled to  ™ a and  sell  a dis- 
tasteful video  and  call  it  edu- 
cation: If  we  abandon  that 


values.  It  infects  many  bodies 
that  consider  they  occupy  en- 
tirely more  respectable 
ground  than  David  Donoghue. 
Is  ICM  that  much  different 
from  a tabloid  newspaper  that 
offers  money  to  a woman  to 
take  a huge  medical  risk  with 
herself  and  eight  foetuses  for 
toe  titillation  of  its  readers? 
And  if  Mandy  Allwood  sees  a 
marker  for  experience  does 
site  not  have  the  right  to  ex- 
ploit it?  Morality  says  no.  the 
market  says  yes.  And  what 
about  the  customers?  Is  there 
that  much  difference  between 


whole,  is  seen  as  specious  and 
immoral. 

Back  in  the  real  world, 
though,  the  distinctions  are 
often  harder  to  make.  Con- 
temporary values  say  that  is 
embarrassing  to  be  accused  of 
trying  to  occupy  high  moral 
ground  — or  moral  ground  at 
all:  it  now  seems  so  suspect  to 
stake  a claim  for  toe  interests 
of  the  many  over  the  rights  of 
the  individual  that  not  even 
the  Labour  Party  seems  to 
want  to  do  it  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr  George 
Carey,  may  not  be  the  most 


charismatic  holder  of  the 
post  but  his  description  of 
the  nation's  “privatised  mo- 
rality" has  some  merit  "We 
have  to  say.”  he  said  at  the 
weekend,  “there  are  moral 
standards,  both  personal  and 
corporate.  Too  often  people 
are  encouraged  to  think  no 
fruther  than  their  own  pri 
vate  world.”  Dr  Carey's  solu- 
tion, cf  course,  is  to  promote 
Christian  values,  a cause  that 
seems  less  than  promising. 
There  is  a simpler  idea:  we 
might  begin  by  recognising 
that  unless  we  choose  to  de- 
fend an  ethical  framework 
that  is  larger  than  the  pursuit 
of  commercial  opportunities 
and  shareholders’  returns 
then  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  appetites  of  the  least  ap- 
pealing. Unless  most  of  us  are 
prepared  to  sign  up  to  such  a 
proposition,  we  have  only 

ourselves  to  blame. 

The  definition  of  freedom 
that  has  crept  up  on  us  in  the 
last  two  decades  is  a defini- 
tion so  polluted  by  the  ethics 
of  the  marketplace  that  it  has 
been  voided  of  its  moral  con- 
tent It  is  a definition  under 
which  the  Medical  Research 
Council  apparently  feels  it 
ethically  acceptable  to  under- 
take research  on  the  “bene- 
fits” of  smoking  with  money 
supplied  by  the  British  Amer 
lean  Tobacco  company.  Why 
not  research  on  the  benefits 
of  inhaling  carbon  monoxide 
frmded  by  the  motor  Indus- 
try? Or  research  on  security 
policy  fended  by  the  arms 
manufacturers?  BAT  have 
done  nothing  illegal,  and  if 
medical  research  is  to  be  a 
marketable  commodity, 
rather  than  one  fended  by 
government  for  social  ends, 
then  this  is  an  alttoo-predict 
able  result.  But  the  freedom 
the  law  affords  is  no  more  a 
guide  in  this  case  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  Mr  Donoghue’s 
video  nasty:  there  are  other 
values  than  individual  free- 
dom, and  it’s  time  we  de- 
clared our  willingness  to  de- 
fend and  pay  for  them. 


Andrew  Rutherford  argues  that  Michael  Howard  has  reversed  penal  policies  that 
had  stood  for  most  of  the  century — and  the  prison  population  is  set  to  soar  yet  again 

Short  sharp  shambles 

T 


HE  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY and  still  un- 
folding saga  of  toe 
precipitate  on-off 
releases  from  pris- 
ons across  the  country  seems 
likely  to  consolidate  Michael 
Howard's  reputation  as  toe 
most  accident-prone  home 
secretary  cf  recent  times.  But 
this  is  not  Mr  Howard’s  only 
distinction.  His  period  in 
office  has  been  a dramatic 
departure  from  a long  line  cf 
home  secretaries  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions  who  have  at- 
tempted to  limit  if  not  reduce 
the  size  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion. By  contrast  Mr  Howard 
has  been  triumphalist  with 
regard  to  the  massive  in- 
crease in  the  number  of 
people  held  in  prison  over  toe 
past  four  years,  and  in  the 
further  escalations  promised 
through  his  recent  legislative 
proposals.  The  coalescence  of 
these  two  aspects  of  Mr  How- 
ard's stewardship  of  the 
Home  Office  was  exemplified 
by  the  weekend’s  strange 
events,  and  as  he  ponders 
their  possible  course  he 
might  usefully  dip  into  toe 
official  archives. 

As  Home  Secretary  in  the 
Asquith  administration,  Win- 
ston Churchill  successfully 
proposed  that  the  accession  of 
King  George  V be  celebrated 
by  remission  being  granted  to 
all  prisoners  who  still  had 
more  than  one  moDth  to 
serve.  This  action,  which 
Churchill  told  the  House  of 
Commons  matched  “one  of 
the  very  first  wishes"  of  the 
new  king,  played  no  small 
part  in  creating  the  momen- 
tum that  halved  the  prison 
population  and  removed  the 
issue  from  the  political 
agenda  for  more  than  two 
generations.  As  post-war  gov- 
ernments grappled  with  ris- 
ing numbers  of  prisoners, 
Churchill's  gestures  were  es- 
chewed for  technical  modifi- 
cations to  eligibility  for  pa- 
role. In  the  early  1980s  two 
such  attempts  were  made  but 
with  rather  mixed  results.  In 


1981  it  became  public  knowl- 
edge that  a Home  Office 
working  party  had  devised  a 
scheme  that  was  expected  to 
achieve  a reduction  of  7,000 
prisoners.  Unfavourable  po- 
litical and  judicial  reaction 
forced  the  then  Home  Secre- 
tary, William  Whitelaw,  into 
a most  uncomfortable  retreat 
Two  years  later,  his  succes- 
sor, Leon  Brittain,  was  able 
to  secure  the  early  release  of 
short-term  prisoners,  but  he 


did  this  under  the  cover  of  a 
tough  offensive  against  seri- 
ous offenders.  The  net  result 
was  a sharp  increase  In  tow 
prison  population.  It  took  the 
steady  and  reflective  leader- 
ship of  Douglas  Hurd  over  toe 
final  four  years  of  toe  decade 
to  achieve  the  reductions 
which  were  sustained  until 
the  early  1990s. 

For  most  of  this  century 
home  secretaries  have 
worked  closely  with  their 


Mad  about  the  boys  and  girls 


Charles  Hendry  rounds  on  his  critics 
and  insists  he’s  right  to  crow  over  the 
life-chances  of  today’s  youngsters 

THE  Industrial  socj®jy 
recently  reported  that 
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petitors.  the  only  real  dan- 
ger  for  young  people’s  Job 
prospects  is  that  Labour’s 
plans  for  a minimum  wage 
would  destroy  their  jobs.  A 
minimum  wage  would  In- 
crease some  wages  but  at 
the  cost  of  fewer  jobs  — in 
total  1.000,000  jobs  in  tills 
country  — and  It  would 
have  a disproportionately 
high  impact  amongst 
yonng  workers.  It  would 
rip  away  part  of  the  career 
ladder  for  yonng  people. 
That’s  Labour’s  idea  of  op- 
portunity — the  economic 
equivalent  of  the  Berlin 
Wall-  In  stark  contrast  the 
opportunity  for  part-time 
and  temporary  work  for 
young  people  that  our  eco- 
nomic policies  have  cre- 
ated creates  the  opportu- 
nity to  build  experience 


and  earn  enough  to  enjoy 
your  social  life. 

Most  young  people  as- 
pire to  leave  home  and  set 
up  on  their  own  — many 
successfully  do,  but  some 
fall  on  hard  times.  That  Is 
where  government  can 
help  them  re-establish 
themselves.  The  successful 
“rough-sleepers"  Initia- 
tive shows  how  yonng 
people  can  be  taken  off  the 
streets,  while  the  “Foyer” 
project  gives  young  people 
comprehensive  help  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties 
they  face.  Similarly  crime 
remains  an  issue  despite 
the  record  fells  that  we 
have  seen  recently.  Young 
people  are  both  victims 
and  perpetrators  of  crime. 
But  there  is  a dear  divide 
between  the  vast  majority 
who  are  law  abiding  and  a 
yrnflll  persistent  minority 
who  choose  to  commit 
crime.  The  task  that  Con- 
servative politicians  have 
chosen  is  to  support  the 
former  and  identity  and 


officials  in  the  Prison  Service 
seeking  to  stabilise  if  not  to 
actually  reduce  prison  num- 
bers. But  under  toe  logic  of 
Mr  Howard's  “prison  works" 
logo  the  earlier  policy  pre- 
sumptions have  been  turned 
on  their  head.  Mr  Howard 
has  moved  on  virtually  every 
front  to  ensure  that  more 
people  go  to  prison  and  they 
be  incarcerated  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time.  In  large  part 
this  has  been  achieved  by 


punish  the  latter  group. 
Last  week  saw  the  best- 
ever  GCSE  and  A level 
results.  Both  will  mean  in- 
creasing opportunity  for 
young  people.  Both  are  a 
credit  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils but  both  reflect  the 
determination  of  (he  Con- 
servative Government  to 
drive  up  standards 
through  the  National 
Curriculum. 

Then  there  is  higher  edu- 
cation. At  the  weekend 
pages  of  newspapers  were 
filled  with  details  of  uni- 
versity vacancies  in 
courses  as  diverse  as 
psychology,  software  engi- 
neering and  sports  science. 
They  are  testament  to  the 
dramatic  increase  In  par- 
ticipation in  higher  educa- 
tion. In  1994  over  183,000 
students  graduated  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales — a 100  per 
cent  Increase  over  1985. 
Yet  the  last  Labour  govern- 
ment oversaw  a reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  students 
in  higher  education.  A de- 
nial of  opportunity,  char- 
acterised by  the  reality 
that  when  we  came  to 
office  only  one  in  eight  18- 
y ear -olds  went  to  unlversl- 


encouragmg  a much  tougher 
approach  to  remand  and  sen- 
tencing decisions.  In  Mr  How- 
ard’s white  paper  Protecting 
The  Public,  published  in 
March,  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  are  proposed  for 
burglars  and  drugs  offenders 
alongside  “two  strikes  and 
you’re  out”  mandatory  life 
sentences.  Until  now,  less  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to 
another  of  Mr  Howard's  pro- 
posals, namely  to  give  the 
court  the  discretion  to  decide 
how  much  time,  if  any,  spent 
on  remand  in  custody  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
ciding the  length  of  time  to  be 
served.  This  proposal  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  well-estab- 
lished principle  that  time 
spent  on  remand  (during 
which  people  are  usually  held 
under  the  most  restrictive 
conditions)  should  always  be 
deducted  from  sentence 
length.  Last  week's  very  curi- 
ous decision  by  the  Prison 
Service  in  toe  case  of  prison- 
ers serving  consecutive  sen- 
tences that  time  spent  on 
remand  be  counted  more 
than  once,  not  only  drew  Mr 
Howard  into  yet  another  de- 
bacle but  it  has  also  placed 
the  issue  of  time  spent  on 
remand  firmly  into  the  public 
domain. 

The  events  cf  the  past  few 
days  also  provide  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  test  Mr  How- 
ard’s thesis  that  prison 
works.  The  muddle  which  led 
to  the  release  of  nearly  90 
prisoners  (all  persons  who 
had  offended  more  than  once) 
has  created  the  conditions  for 
a natural  experiment  Win- 
ston Churchill  was  able  to 
assure  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  "no  evil  results  of 
any  kind”  followed  from  his 
early  releases.  In  due  course, 
perhaps  Mr  Howard  will  be 
able  to  offer  a similar 
assurance. 


Andrew  Rutherford  Is  professor 
in  law  at  Southampton  University 
and  chair  of  the  Howard  League 
for  Penal  Reform 


ty  or  college.  Now  there  is 
one  in  every  three  — that 
is  real  opportunity. 

Examine  the  greater  lei- 
sure opportunities.  The 
Social  Trends  survey  in 
1995  reported  that  young 
people  travel  farther,  are 

fitter  and  more  involved  in 

the  community.  The  sur- 
vey said  that  they  trav- 
elled abroad  an  average  of 
860  miles  a year  in  the 
early  1990s,  that  six  in  10 
had  been  involved  in  local 
voluntary  groups  and  over 
half  undertook  vigorous 
exercise.  Opportunity  to 
travel,  help  for  sport  from 
the  National  Lottery,  ever- 
more varied  pubs,  clubs 
and  restaurants  mean  that 
the  leisure  menu  for  youth 
has  never  been  more 
appetising. 

As  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish Youth  Council  I see 
many  dynamic,  positive, 
hard  working  yonng 
people.  So  I believe  that 
British  youth  stands  at  the 
Start  of  a bright  future. 


Charles  Hendry  is 
Conservative  MP  for  High  Peak 
and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Conservative  Party 


Identity  card 

that's  far 

too  smart 


FSdTardNorton-Taytor 


THE  sight  of  Cabinet 

?rsinns  Mer 

whether  the  proposed 
new  ID  card  and  driving 
licenre.  or  a combination  of 
“*5™-  be  decorated 

with  the  Union  Jack,  the 
Royal  Anus,  the  EU  c,f 
gold  stars  on  a blue '"’bark" 
ground,  or  a combination  of 
the  three,  would  be  laughable 
if  did  not  betray  an  increas- 
ingly strident  strain  of  irra- 
tional xenophobia  Even 
could  be  shrugsed  off  as 
merely  reflecting  Torv  div- 
isions over  Europe.  But  the 
row  over  what  should  be  em- 
blazoned on  the  cards  has 
distorted,  at  times  drowned, 
the  debate  over  the  real  issues 
and  serious  questions  raised 
notably  why  we  need  the 
cards  in  the  first  place. 

Michael  Howard,  the  home 
secretary,  succumbing  to  ill- 
informed  saloon -bar  preju- 
dice. says  they  will  be  “useful 
to  the  police  in  tackling 
crime".  There  is  no  evidence 
for  this  in  countries  where  ID 
cards  are  compulsory.  let 
alone  voluntary  Police  offi- 
cers, when  they  see  a mugger, 
a burglar,  a gunman,  do  not 
first  ask  the  criminal  for  his 
identity-  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  compulsory  ID 
cards  would  help  the  police 
identify  offenders  once  they 
had  been  caught. 

Experience  in  countries 
where  ID  cards  are  in  theory- 
voluntary  — France,  for  ex- 
ample — shows  that  they  be- 
come compulsory  in  practice. 
Officials  hassle  those  who  do 
not  have  them,  the  police  hold 
people  in  cells  while  they  take 
other  steps  to  determine  the 
individual’s  Identity.  The  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  scheme 
will  soon  be  eroded,  as  more 
and  more  government  offi- 
cials, police  officers,  banks 
and  shots  ask  for  the  ID  card, 
seducing  more  and  more 
people  to  opt  for  the  system 
merely  out  of  convenience. 
Significantly,  forced  in  a so- 
called  political  compromise  to 
introduce  a voluntary 
scheme,  Mr  Howard  last  week 
did  not  rule  out  the  prospect 
of  a mandator)’  system  in  the 

future  government  “What 
may  happen  in  the  future  is  a 
different  question,”  he  said. 

Law-abiding  people  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  ID  cards, 
runs  toe  familiar  argument 
Pursue  the  argument;  law- 
abiding  people  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  having  their  tele- 
phone tapped,  from  having 
their  every  movement  moni- 
tored? Where  does  it  end?  Cit- 
izens of  our  continental 
neighbours  obliged  to  carry 
ID  cards  can  at  least  appeal  to 
basic  rights,  including  the 


right  to  privacy,  set  down  in 
constitutions  or  specific  laws. 
Britain's,  common  Liu  tradi- 
tion is  cnittrcly  different, 
basod  on  general  assump- 
tions. albeit  increasingly  pre- 
carious, about  liberty  and 

freedom. 

A further  pragmatic  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  ID  cards  is 
proffered.  e>]VC];ilJy  bv  the 
white  in  hid  Jl*- classes:  we  al- 
ready have  to  carry  so  much 
plastic,  what  difference  will 
another  card  make"  The  key 

difference  is  dint  other  cards, 
and  the  driving  licence, 
reflect  a customer  relation- 
ship. a particular  contract  for 
a particular  service.  ID  cants 
go  to  die  heart  of  die  relation- 
ship between  the  citizen  and 
the  state.  They  art-  a symhol, 
signifying  that  the  individual 
is  subordinate  to  the  demands 
and  convenience  of  n creeping 
state 

"The  very  existence  of  an 
identity  card  and  its  support 
mg  database  brings  a privacy 
threat.''  said  Elizabeth 
France,  the  Data  Protection 
Registrar,  in  her  latest 
annual  report.  “The  more  ac- 
curate and  efficient  the  sys- 
tem is.  the  greater  the  tlineat. 
The  existence  of  such  systems 
facilitates  what  has  been 
called  the  Surveillance 
Society". 

The  ID  card  scheme  was 
agreed  without  any  proper 


‘The  very 
existence  of  an  ID 
card  brings  a 
privacy  threat1 


parliamentary  debate.  We  do 
not  yet  know  what  will  be  its 
statutory  basis.  The  Govern- 
ment is  more  than  likely  to 
try  and  introduce  innocuous- 
seeming  "enabling  legisla- 
tion" that  would  allow  minis- 
ters to  introduce  a smart  card 
by  stealth,  with  more  and 
more  information  added,  un- 
seen. to  a magnetic  strip.  Gov- 
eminent  departments  and 
agencies,  armed  with  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  computer 
systems,  are  already  engaged 
in  the  dark  practice  of  "data- 
matching"  — transferring 
one  set  of  personal  informa- 
tion to  another  relating  to  toe 
same  individual. 

There  are  no  effective  laws 
controlling  the  use  of  the  In- 
formation. Six  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a senior  High 
Court  judge,  Lord  Browne- 
Wilkinson.  now  a law  lord, 
warned  that  "if  the  informa- 
tion obtained  hy  the  police, 
the  inland  Revenue,  the  social 
security  services,  the  health 
service  and  other  agencies, 
were  to  be  gathered  together 
in  one  file,  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  would  be  gravely 
at  risk.  The  dossier  of  private 
information  is  the  badge  or 
the  totalitarian  state". 

AH  this  in  the  name  of  a 
Conservative  Parts'  which  is 
meant  to  stand  up  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual 
against  the  state. 


We  conduct  patient  research  into 


Will  you  support  us? 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  sots  rhe  <cindjrds 
and  controls  the  quality  of  medical  practice  in  hospitals 
throughout  England.  Wilts  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Research  plays  a vital  parr  in  this  work.  Nor  laboratory 
research  - hut  research  that  evaluates  the  roost  effective 
ways  of  caring  for  patients, 

□ Such  as  how  to  maximize  the  quality  of 
life  for  those  sick  with  cancer. 

□ Or  haw  best  to  provide  sensitive  long 
term  care  for  older  people. 

□ Or  what  guidelines  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  best  management  of  asthma. 

Funding  this  never  ending  programme  is  a real  problem. 

rejy  on  the  donations,  gifts  and  legacies  of 
genera  ns  supporters  to  augment  our  independent 
income.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  continue  to  seek  our 
new  and  better  methods  of  caring  for  patients  in  hospital. 

Hill  jvm  fclp  *«  to  improve  the  cote  of  patients  hy 
Mikittg  a iwnrifruiiiw  in  wtr  of  our  teseanh  projects? 

He  trill  gladly  rend  jwi  •kuik. 


Write  to  the  Appeal  Director 
or  Telephone  0171  935  1174. 

■Help  Medtetn*1  Appeal  Fund 
BOW  COLLEGE  Of  PHYSICIANS 
1 1 St  Andrews  Roue,  London  NW1 4LL 
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voluntary 

employee 
power  code 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


ANEW  corporate 

benchmark  for  em- 
ployee involvement 
is  being  drafted  by 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  in  an  attempt  to 
tackle  job  insecurity  and  head- 
off  Labour  plans  for  compul- 
sory works  councils. 

Concerned  that  calls  for 
worker  participation  in  busi- 
ness decisions  will  lead  to 
government  interference  in 
employers'  "right  to  man- 
age”. CBI  members  want  to 
use  a voluntary  code  to  per- 
suade firms  to  consult  staff.  A 
CBI  source  said:  “We  have 
recognised  that  there  is  a po- 
litical and  business  case  for 
doing  something  on  this.” 

Facing  the  prospect  of  a 
Blair  administration  commit- 
ted to  signing  the  European 
social  chapter,  which  pro- 
vides for  mandatory  works 
councils,  directors  want  to 
show  that  corporate  peer 
pressure  is  a viable  alterna- 
tive. “Our  approach  is  about 
spreading  best  practice 
through  voluntarism,  rather 
than  legislation.''  said  a CBr 
spokesman. 

Staff  at  CBI  headquarters 
also  believe  that  the  growth  of 
insecurity  in  the  workplace 
would  be  better  tackled  by 
more  transparent  manage- 
ment practices  than  by 
tighter  regulations  on  hiring 
and  firing  employees. 

A range  of  options  is  under 
consideration  in-house,  from 
a published,  code  of  practice  to 
a fullv-assessable  standard 
which  would  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  the  British  Stan- 
dards Institution  (BSD. 

"There  will  certainly  be  an 
initiative  on  employee  in- 
volvement. but  the  most  ap- 
propriate form  has  not  yet 
been  decided."  one  insider 
said.  “The  central  idea  is  to 
use  a public  benchmark  to 
lever  up  standards  across  the 
board.  We  think  this  will 
work  much  more  effectively 
than  holding  a legal  gun  to 
employers'  heads. ' 

Labour  welcomed  the  CBl's 
work  as  a step  in  the  right 


Secret  plan  to 
keep  troubled 
Lloyd’s  afloat 


An  appeal  hearing 
in  Baltimore  today 
will  be  critical  for 
investors,  writes 
DAN  ATKINSON 


THE  troubled  Lloyd's  in- 
surance market  has 
finalised  a crisis  "Plan 
B”.  ready  to  swing  into  action 
should  today's  key  US  court 
case  find  against  its  rescue 
proposals.  I 

These  contingency  arrange- 
ments. still  under  wraps,  are  I 
likely  to  involve  a deal  with  i 
the  Government  allowing 
Lloyd's  io  continue  trading.  1 
despite  technical  insolvency. 

Lloyd's  goes  into  court  in 
Baltimore  to  try  to  overturn 
Friday's,  ruling  that  would 
spin  out  the  restructuring  of 
the  market  well  beyond 
tomorrow's  deadline  Tor  satis- 
fying the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  that  it  is 
solvent  If  the  appeal  fails. 
Lloyd's  and  the  DTI  are  likely 
to  hammer  out  a compromise 
allowing  the  world's  best- 
known  insurance  market  to 
stay  in  business. 

Top  Lloyd's  executives 
worked  aver  the  bank  holiday 
weekend  as  the  market  di- 
gested the  implications  of  Fri- 
day's ruling.  Of  the  34.000  in- 
vestors or  Names  who  back 
the  market,  only  2.700  are 
Americans,  bur  the  US  legal 
system  has  allowed  them  ef- 
fectively to  block  a deal 
agreed  no  far  by  75  per  cent  of 
all  Lloyd's  Names. 

Lloyd's  was  hit  by  a string 
of  natural  disasters,  transport 
crushes  and  asbestos  claims 
in  the  late  1980s.  racking  up 
losses  of  £8  billion.  Many 
Names  refused  to  pay.  alleg- 
ing the  market  had  been  run 
for  insiders’  benefit. 

After  years  of  crisis. 
Lloyd's  has  offered 


FirianceGuardian 
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direction.  Employment 
spokesman  Ian  McCartney 
said:  “This  is  an  important 
recognition  by  the  CBI  that ' 
the  way  forward  is  social  i 
partnership,  that  the  work- 
force Is  a Firm's  most  impor- 1 
tant  capital  asset” 

Mr  McCartney  downplayed 
plans  for  further  intervention  1 
by  a Blair  government,  stress- 1 
ing  that  only  a couple  of  hun- 
dred firms  would  be  directly 
affected  by  the  Works  Coun- 1 
cils  Directive.  "We  are  not , 
into  confrontation  or  an  us- 
and-them  mentality." 

The  CBl's  top  brass  were , 
heartened  by  Labour's  en- 
dorsement of  the  Investors  in  1 
People  standard  in  the  party’s 
latest  policy  paper  on  skills, 
which  ditched  a compulsory 1 
training  levy.  i 

Shadow  chancellor  Gordon , 
Brown  is  speaking  at  the 
CBl's  annual  conference  in  | 
November,  and  senior  offi- , 
rials  hope  to  persuade  the 
Labour  leadership  that  volun- 1 
tary  schemes  could  be  applied 
elsewhere. 

Although  no  concrete  pro- 1 
posals  are  expected  at  the 
Harrogate  meeting,  staff  are 
drafting  an  interim  paper  on 
job  insecurity  and  employee 
involvement.  The  employ- 
ment debate  is  expected  to  be 
dominated  by  the  issue. 

The  CBFs  campaign  to  de- 
ter a proliferation- of  red  tape 
in  the  event  of  a Labour  vic- 
tory will  be  reinforced  by  a 
new  standard  for  prompt 
business  payments,  BS7890,  to 
be  unveiled  with  the  BSI  and 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  on  September  10. 

Labour's  policy  is  to  force 
larger  firms  to  pay  interest  on 
debts  owing  to  smaller  com- 
panies. a move  strongly  op- 
posed by  most  business  lead- 
ers. “Our  general  theme  is 
one  of  using  voluntary  codes 
rather  than  the  force  of  law." 
a spokesman  said.  "This  is  a 
good  example  of  the 
approach." 

He  said  that  before  any  de- 
cision could  be  reached  on  a 
similar  scheme  for  worker 
participation,  discussions 
would  have  to  take  place  in 
CBI  regional  councils  and  pol- 
icy committees. 
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Sunny  side . . - shirt-sleeved  City  workers  enjoy  a break  outside  the  Commercial  Union  building,  twice  damaged  in  IRA 
bombings.  The  picture  Is  the  second  from  David  Sillitoe's  portfolio  of  summer  scenes  in  the  Square  Mile 


£3.1  billion  compensation  to 
Names  in  return  for  pledges 
not  to  sue  the  market.  This 
deal  must  be  accepted  by  the 
deadline  on  Wednesday. 

On  Friday.  CJS  district 
judge  Robert  Payne  in  Rich- 
mond. Virginia,  heard  a case 
brought  by  93  Names  who 
claimed  that  the  Lloyd's  com- 
pensation deal  amounted  to  a 
share  offer,  and  ought  thus  to 
be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
US  financial  regulator,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 

Judge  Payne  ruled  in 
favour  of  the  Names,  and  In 
so  doing  he  extended  the  ac- 
ceptance deadline  to  October 
30.  by  which  time  Lloyd’s  has 
to  provide  all  the  additional 
information  that  would  be 
required  by  the  SEC. 

Lloyd’s  has  said  that  fulfill- 
ing the  SEC’s  requirements 
would  be  an  enormous  task.  It 
will  appeal  today  against  the 
Virginia  ruling,  and  a final 
decision  is  expected  on 
Wednesday. 

Judge  Payne  made  it  clear 
his  ruling  did  not  prevent  US 
Names  from  accepting  ihe 
offer  by  Wednesday  noon. 
London  time,  and  many  have 
already  done  so.  But  the  judg- 
ment. by  classing  the  Lloyd's 
offer  as  an  SEC-regulated  in- 
vestment may  open  the  door 
to  further  litigation. 

Once  all  the  acceptances 
are  in.  Lloyd's  will  decide 
whether  or  not  ‘‘critical 
mass"  has  been  achieved;  no 
formula  for  this  has  been 
made  public,  but  it  is  known 
to  involve  a weighting  of  the 
value  of  acceptances  and  the 
calculation  of  the  number  of 
Names  involved  in  court 
actions  who  have  agreed  to 
the  offer. 

Should  the  market  faff  the 
solvency  test,  any  deal  with 
the  DTI  allowing  Lloyd's  to  1 
continue  trading  would  have  \ 
io  protect  the  Government . 
against  future  litigation  by ! 
potential  losers.  j 


Rural  jobless 
set  to  lose 
lOpc  of  their 
benefit 


Tobacco  giants 
to  snub  cash  deal 


News  in  brief 


De  Beers  in 
Russia  talks 


Sarah  Ryle 


JOBLESS  people  living  In 
rural  areas  will  lose  more 


W rural  areas  will  lose  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  their  bene- 
fit and  be  forced  to  travel  for 
up  to  four  hours  to  sign  on 
under  the  new  Job  Seekers' 
Allowance  (JSAl.  it  was  dis- 
closed yesterday. 

According  to  experts  at  the 
independent  Unemployment 
Unit,  the  small  print  of  the 
.ISA  will  halve  the  number  or 
people  who  can  claim  their 
fortnightly  benefit  by  post  to 
60.000 

Although  the  JSA  will  ex- 
empt anybody  living  more 
than  an  hour's  journey  each 
wav  by  public  transport  from 
signing  on  in  person,  the  rule 
does  not  allow  for  infrequent 
bus  or  train  services.  Any- 
body who  could  get  home 
within  four  hours  must  make 
the  trip. 

The  Unemployment  Unit 
which  fears  that  the  rule  is 
about  to  slip  in  unnoticed, 
said  these  journeys  will  cost 
about  £5.  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  single  person's 
£-47.90  benefit  and  an  even  big- 
ger slice  of  the  £37.90  paid  to 
single  under-25s. 

The  unit's  director.  Paul 
Convery.  said:  “This  will  dis- 
criminate against  people  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas  and  cost 
them  a lot  of  money.  The  MPs 
v.bo  hold  rural  seats  tend  to 
support  the  Government,  and 
there  lias  not  been  as  much 
fuss  about  ihis  as  chore  might 
hove  been  if  ilie  issue  was 
something  other  than  unem- 
ployed people." 


Marie  Milner  sees 
few  takers  for 
$100bn  smoker 
protection  offer 


AMERICA’S  tobacco 
giants  are  set  to  snub  a 
deal  under  which  they 
would  pay  more  than 
SI  00  billion  (£65  billion)  In 
exchange  for  15  years'  pro- 
tection from  smokers  seek- 
ing legal  damages. 

The  offer  of  protection 
from  liability  lawsuits  is 
due  to  be  put  to  the  compa- 
nies later  this  week  and 
Senate  majority  leader 
Trent  Lott  has  agreed  to 
broker  a deal,  according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Yesterday,  however,  RJR 
Nabisco,  which  owns  one  of 
America's  biggest  tobacco 
companies,  dismissed  the 
proposal,  making  it  clear 
that  it  would  continue  to 
fight  damage  claims  in  the 
courts. 

Other  companies  are 
likely  the  take  a similar 
tine  to  RJR  Nabisco,  not 
least  because,  according  to 
Indostry  sources,  the  sums 
payable  under  the  deal  are 
some  way  in  excess  of  the 
industry's  profits. 

The  idea  of  a global  agree- 
ment has  been  around  for 
some  time  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  last  week's 
move  by  President  Clinton 
to  have  nicotine  ruled  an 
addictive  drug,  which  will 
bring  tobacco  under  the 


regulatory  regime  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. might  make  it  more 
attractive  to  the  industry. 

According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  latest 
proposal  would  involve  the 
industry  paying  out 
$6  billion  in  1997.  with  the 
annual  payments  reaching 
$10  billion  and  continuing 
over  the  next  decade. 

In  exchange  the  industry 
would  get  a 15-year 
reprieve  from  the  bulk  of 
class  and  state  actions  it 
now  faces.  Damages  would 
be  capped  in  those  actions 
now  under  way. 

Commenting  on  the 
report  RJR  Nabisco  said: 
“Our  tobacco  subsidiary  is 
not  interested  in,  and  has 
no  intention  of,  settling  the 
cases  against  it  and 
remains  confident  in  the 
strength  of  its  defences. 

“As  we  have  said  in  the 
past,  a comprehensive  leg- 
islative solution  to  the 
issue  of  haw  best  to  enable 
tobacco  — a legal  product  — 
to  be  sold  in  this  society 
while  not  compromising 
the  viability  of  our  com- 
pany or  its  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  would 
certainly  merit  our  atten- 
tion." 

RJR  Nabisco  has  been  en- 
couraged by  last  Friday’s 
decision  by  an  Indiana 
court  to  throw  out  a dam- 
ages claim  against  the  in- 
dustry. Worries  that  the  In- 
diana  jury  might  find 
against  the  industry  had 
knocked  tobacco  shares  but 
yesterday  (hey  recovered. 


Talks  between  the  diamond 
group  De  Beers  and  Russia's 
gemstone  industry  will 
resume  on  September  3,  nine 
months  after  a marketing 
deal  ought  to  have  been 
signed.  A surge  in  diamond 
leakages  out  of  Russia  has 
threatened  an  outline  agree- 
ment struck  in  February. 

De  Beers  markets  about  80 
per  cent  of  ail  gemstones 
through  its  Central  Selling 
Organisation.  This  keeps 
prices  artificially  high  and 
should  Russia,  the  second- 
largest  producer,  break 
ranks,  prices  would  collapse. 


Hopes  higher 

Confidence  among  British  en- 
trepreneurs is  higher  than 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  published 
today.  The  UK  is  most  opti- 
mistic. closely  followed  by 
Spain,  said  3l's  European 
Enterprise  Index. 


Getting  wired 

WorldCom  Inc  yesterday 
agreed  to  buy  MFS  Communi- 
cations Co.  for  $14.4  billion 
(£9.3  billion),  creating  a broad 
phone  and  internet  company.  I 
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Aloha  shivers  in 


a wind  of  change 


Mark  Tran 


THE  USS  Missouri,  on 
whose  teak  decks  Japan 
officially  surrendered  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  will 
make  its  final  berth  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  half  a mile  from  the 
hulk  of  the  USS  Arizona,  sunk 
In  late  1998. 

Hawaii  was  awarded  the 
Missouri  last  week,  at  a time 
when  It  needs  all  the  tourist 
attractions  It  can  get  Ihe 
good  news  about  the  Mis- 
souri, however,  was  tempered 
by  the  latest  employment  fig- 
ures, showing  a 4,000  jobs  loss 
in  July  — the  fourth  consecu- 
tive month  In  which  Hawaii's 
unemployment  rate,  at  6 .3  per 
cent  ran  above  the  5.6  per 
cent  US  national  average. 

These  are  difficult  times  for 
the  1.2  million  residents  of  fixe 
Aloha  state,  America’s  most 
exotic,  with  132  islands  and 
atolls  stretching  across  1,600 
miles  in  the  middle  of  the 
north  Pacific.  Although  Ha- 
waii experienced  a number  of 
recessions  from  statehood  in 
1959  through  to  1990,  the 
length  of  each  recession 
never  exceeded  a year.  The 
current  decline  has  lasted  five 
years,  an  indication  that  Ha- 
waii is  undergoing  structural 
ratter  than  cyclical  changes. 

Hawaii  has  been  through 
such  changes  before.  In  1958 
defence,  sugar  and  pineapple 
were  Hawaii’s  main  economic 
pillars,  accounting  for  40  per  . 
cent  of  economic  output  In ' 
contrast  spending  from  tour- 
ism stood  at  only  4 per  cent  of 
Hawaii's  gross  state  product 
The  jet  plane  completely 
changed  Hawaii's  economic 
complexion,  bringing  mil- 
| lions  of  tourists  folio  wing  in 
fee  footsteps  of  Mark  Twain 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Today,  sugar  and  pineapple 
constitute  a mere  1 per  cent  of 
GSP  and  defence  just  under  1 1 
per  cent  Tourism  accounts 
for  about  25  per  cent  of  over- 
all activity.  That  compares  to 
10.2  per  cent  for  the  US  and 
10.7  per  cent  for  the  world. 
Only  the  Caribbean  has  a sim- 
ilar economic  profile.  Ha- 
waii’s transformation  from  a 
plantation  to  a tourism-domi- 
nated economy  took  only  30 
years. 

The  eighties  were  Hawaii's 
golden  years  of  tourism.  Visi- 
tors from  the  US  mainland 
and  Japan  flocked  there  to 
frolic  on  the  beaches  of  Wai- 
kiki Maui,  Kaui  and  Hawaii 
island  Tourism  seemed  like  a 
bottomless  goldmine.  Hotels 
sprouted  helter-skelter  on 
Waikiki,  and  shopping  cen- 
tres proliferated  to  cater  for 
Japanese  tourists  snapping 
up  cheap  luxury  items. 


spending  have  rebounded 
somewhat  and  nearly  seven 
million  tourists  are  expected 
to  visit  in  1996. 

But  just  as  tourism  starts  to 
recover,  Hawaii  is  facing 
growing  competition  from 
destinations  such  as  Hong 
Kong,  Bali  and  Vietnam. 

1 “Ma inlanders  increasingly 
fly  right  over  us,"  was  a 
recent  headline  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser.  While  the 
overall  number  of  mainland 
tourists  going  to  Asia  and 
other  Pacific  destinations  has 
increased  in  the  past  five 
years,  file  number  going  to 
Hawaii  has  shrunk. 

Again  the  Jet  plane  is  partly 
responsible  for  these  changes. 
Ten  years  ago,  planes  had  to 
stop  for  refuelling  in  Hawaii 
on  their  way  to  Asia  from 
America’s  West  Coast  But 
they  can  now  fly  direct. 
United  Airlines  recently  an- 
nounced direct  flights  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Ja- 
karta with  a stop  in  Osaka, 
and  last  month  began  flying 
Chicago-Hong  Kong  direct. 
Hawaii’s  competing  destina- 
tions are  also  spending  big 
bucks  on  marketing:  Hong 
Kong,  Thailand  and  Korea 
spend  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  Hawaii’s  S24  million 
annual  tourism  budget 


THE  industry  peaked  in 
1990  at  nearly  seven  mil- 
lion visitors,  steadily  de- 
clining to  six  million  in  1993. 
The  1991  Gulf  war  and  the 
devastating  Jhikl  hurricane  of 
the  following  year  hardly 
helped.  Tourist  spending  fell 
from  510.6  billion  in  1991  to 
$8.7  billion  in  1993.  Since 
then,  tourist  numbers  and 


IN  recognition  of  the  feet 
that  Hawaii  has  reached  a 
crossroads,  governor  Benja- 
min Cayetano  in  Janurary 
released  an  economic  blue- 

6rint,  Restoring  Hawaii's 
conomlc  Momentum.  It 
cited  the  need  to  diversity 
from  tourism,  with  initiatives 
such  as  a new  $350  million 
convention  centre,  the  sale  of 
Hawaii-made  products  like 
| macadamia  nuts  through 
i cable  TV  shopping  networks, 
j boosting  flltw  production  (Ju- 
rassic Park  and  Waterworld 
were  filmed  here)  and  build- 
ing on  Hawaii’s  hi-tech  as- 
sets, such  as  NASA’s  Ad- 
vanced Communications 
Technology  Satellite.  But 
these  are  unlikely  to  be  the 
source  of  many  jobs.  Hi-tech 
firms,  for  example,  employ 
only  3 per  cent  of  foe  state's 
labour  force. 

Tourism  remains  the  back- 
bone of  Hawaii’s  economy,  for 
better  or  for  worse.  Most  of 
the  jobs  are  entry-level  and 
not  well  paid,  taken  up  mostly 
by  Filipino  or  Vietnamese  im- 
migrants. Indeed,  Hawaii  is 
suffering  from  a brain  drain, 
as  many  of  its  graduates  leave 
for  the  mainland. 

But  tourism  also  brings  its 
own  dilemmas,  with  foe  gov- 
ernment striving  to  find  a bal- 
ance between  visitors’  and 
residents*  needs.  Property 
prices  and  rents  are  among 
the  highest  in  US,  much  to  the 
irritation  of  residents. 

And  there  is  the  perennial 
danger  of  bringing  in  too 
many  tourists.  Signs  of  over- 
development are  appearing  in 
Waikiki  and  otter  islands. 
But  Hawaii  is  also  fortunate 
in  that  tourists  can  be  fun- 
nelled throughout  the  differ- 
ent destinations  — Kaui, 
Oahu,  Molokai.  Lanai.  Maui 
and  Hawaii  — all  with  their 
distinctive  charms.  When  a 
corporate  lawyer  was  told 
about  United’s  plans  to  fly 
over  Hawaii,  he  asked:  "Why 
would  you  want  to  do  that, 
anyway?”  Years  after  Twain 
and  Stevenson  rhapsodised 
about  foe  stunning  beauty  of 
these  remote  Islands.  Hawaii 
still  has  the  power  to  bewitch. 


Smith’s  will  need 
to  be  convincing 


This  week 


Bass  deal 

Bass  has  regained  its  position 
as  the  UK’s  biggest  brewer 
following  its  £200  million  pur- 
chase from  Allied  Damecq  of 
a half-share  in  the  Anglo-Dan- 
ish  beer  company.  Under  the 
plan,  which  will  require  ap- 
proval from  regulators,  the 
Danish  company  will  put  its 
50  per  cent  stake  in  the  joint 
venture  with  £20  million  in 
cash.  In  exchange  for  20  per 
cent  of  the  combined 
business. 


Tony  May 


BILL  Cockburn,  WH 
Smith’s  new  chairman, 
needs  to  convince  the 
City  tomorrow  that  his  lack- 
lustre retail  group  has  turned 
over  a new  leaf  He  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  foe  first 
full-year  loss  in  the  group's 
204-year  history.  Since  he  left 
the  Post  Office  to  become 
chief  executive  In  January  he 
has  sold  off  the  company's 
stake  in  the  loss-making  Dolt 
All  chain,  cut  the  number  of 
business  suppliers  and  made 
more  than  1,000  staff  redun- 
dant. 

The  bill  far  this  restructur- 
ing should  result  In  a foil- 
year  loss  of  about  £200  million 
after  exceptional  charges  of 
£385  million.  The  group  has 
struggled  In  recent  years  with 
low  margins,  cluttered  stores 
witfa  too  many  product  lines 
and  competition  from  super- 
markets. 

Hanson  starts  the  count- 
down to  its  four-way  de- 
merger in  October  by  detail- 


ing plans  for  the  first  two 
j companies  due  for  flotation. 
Imperial  Tobacco  and  Millen- 
nium Chemicals.  These  will 
| be  followed  by  a series  of  in- 
vestor roadshows  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Lad  broke  should  have  en- 
joyed a strong  performance  at 
I its  UK  hotels  and  a recovery 
in  retail  betting  revenues. 
Profits  are  expected  to  rise 
i from  £56.6  million  to  between 
£65  million  and  £70  million. 
Analysts  say  that  file  conti- 
nental European  hotels  may 
prove  to  be  a weak  spot  bat 
the  hotel  performance  in  the 
UK  should  have  been  particu- 
1 lariy  strong  with  revenue  per 
available  room  up  16  per  cent 
In  London. 

Rolls-Royce  Is  due  to  report 
losses  of  £170  million  after  an 
exceptional  charge  of 
£248  million  to  cover  its  exit 
. from  the  large  steam  power 
generation  market 


tomorrow  — intmrbaia  johnslon 
Proas.  Provtoani  Brunei  a!  Worts-  WH 
Smith 

THURSDAY  — IntotridfcK  LaCbrOka 
Group.  RacMH  S Cohan.  H oHs-flere*. 
StouQh  Eats  1*0.  AONh  Scottish  & Nw*- 
cauftBL 

SRI  DAY  — FI  M lot  PHOtO-Me 
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Michael  WsItiAr nn *u.  j * 

ne  aay  12,000  Geordies  turned  up  to  see  a race  that  was  resurrected  after  80  years 

Newcastle  crowd  tune  in  to  Blaydon 


Oft  me  lads.  Ye  should  only 
seen  us gannin' 

W?  Passed  the  fnaks  a pan  the 
road 

Just  as  they  u>ere  stormin' 
Thor  wes  lots  o’lads  an' lasses 
there 

Aal  u>i  'smilin' faces 
Gan  alang  the  Scotsuiood 
Road 

To  see  the  Blaydon  Races. 

WHEREVER  there 
are  Geordies  hav- 
ing a good  time,  or 
wherever  Newcas- 
tle United  happen  to  be  play- 
ing, the  chorus  above  is  al- 
ways guaranteed  a rendition. 
It  is  an  anthem  known  far  be- 
yond the  city  walls  of  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne and  is  part  of 
the  present  even  if  the  races 
themselves  belong  to  a time 
when  black  and  white  was  not 
just  the  colour  of  United's  kit 
That  is,  until  3.05  yesterday 
when  at  Newcastle's  Gosforth 
Park  racecourse  something  of 
a resurrection  occurred.  For 
the  first  time  since  1916  when 
it  died  a violent  death,  a Blay- 
don race  was.  run  again. 

It  is  nil  part  of  the  on-going 
development  at  Newcastle 
under  its  vibrant  new  chair- 
man, Stan  Clarke.  This  is  the 
man  who  transformed  Uttox- 
eter  from  a sleepy  Midlands 
venue  into  a course  renowned 
for  its  professionalism. 

Clarke  is  overseeing  a simi- 
lar transition  at  Newcastle 
and  he  had  the  imaginatiion 
to  go  in  search  of  the  original 
Blaydon  Trophy.  He  bought  it 
from  the  collector.  Frank  Gra- 
ham, on  the  understanding  it 
would  not  leave  the  city. 

As  a marketing  device  it 
worked  a treat  — 12.000 
turned  up  in  baking  Bank 
Holiday  sunshine.  There  were 
steam  engines  and  horse- 
drawn  carriages;  brass  hands 
accompanied  an  opera  singer 
belting  out  the  famous  ditty. 
Robin  Cook  was  there,  proba- 
bly recruiting  for  the  Labour 
party,  so  too  Rodney  Bicker - 
stofife  representing  Unison, 
who  sponsored  the  3.40. 

The  local  theatrical  society 
was  dressed  up  as  characters 
from  the  rowdy  song  erf  whom 
Bickerstaffe's  union  would 
now  be  bargaining  for  George 
the  Plunger  of  Durham,  but 
not  Bob  the  Wrong*un  from 
Ryton. 

It  was  a man  called  Geordie 
Ridley,  an  ironworker  from 
Gateshead  turned  tunesman. 
who  penned, the  music  of  .the 
song  about  a boozy  bus  trip  to 
the  races  in  1862. 


Highflying. . . Richard  HUls  brings  The  Fly  home  well  clear  of  his  rivals  in  yesterday's  historic  race  at  Newcastle 


It  was  full  of  characters 
such  as  Mac  the  Welsher, 
Billy  Sup-Up  of  Crawcrooh, 
not  forgetting  Tommy  Diddle 
the  tipster.  The  most  famous 
though  was  Catty  Johnny,  a 
six  foot  five  inch  blacksmith 
from  Winlaton  who  wore  a 
white  top  hat  and  insisted  on 
finishing  his  coffee  before 
starting  any  job. 

One  of  the  reasons  put  for- 


ward to  explain  the  popular- 
ity erf  the  tune  and  hence  its 
longevity,  is  that  It  was 
adopted  by  Newcastle  United 
fans  at  the  height  of  their  suc- 
cess between  1904  and  1910 
when  they  were  in  the  Cup 
Final  five  times  and  won  the 
League  three  times. 

-The-  races  stretch  back  to 
1811.  but  in  1916  after  the 
heavily  backed  Anxious  Mo- 


ments won  the  result  was 
overruled  and  a riot  ensued. 
The  Blaydon  Races  were 
banned  but  they  are  back  now 
and  there  were  few  anxious 
moments  for  yesterday’s  win- 
ner, The  Fly. 

There  were  plenty  cf  lads 
and  lasses  with  smiling  faces 
as  Richard  Hills  steered  the 
joint  second  favourite  from 
last  two  furlongs  out  to  first 


within  th'e  final  furlong. 
Barry  Hills'  grey  colt  won  by 
three  lengths  in  the  end. 

With  £40.000  prize  money  to 
the  winner,  the  Blaydon  is 
now  the  richest  nursery  race 
in  Europe  and  no  wonder  the 
winning  owner  Katherine 
Corbett  looked  pleased  when 
presented  with  the  ornate 
trophy. 

Clarke  said;  ‘It's  definitely 


PHOTOGRAPH:  WILL  WALKER 

been  a successful  day.  It  has 
taken  a big  initiative  to  bring 
the  splendour  back  to  the 
racecourse  but  we've  grabbed 
the  imagination.” 

The  most  appropriate  win- 
ner might  have  been  Nostal- 
gic Air  but  at  least  Geordie 
Ridley  would  have  got  some 
money  back,  for  surely  he 
would  have  backed  the  third. 
Vagabond  Chanteuse. 


Urbano  makes  it 
a treble  on 
Arabian  Story 


Chris  Hawkins 

QUEEN  did  her  bit 
to  promoie  European 
relations  when  pumnB 
Spanish  amateur 
champion.  Luis  Urbano,  on 
her  Moet  & Chandoo  Sih°? 

Magaum  "inner.  Arabian 

Story,  yesterday. 

Epsom’s  famously  dim- 
cult  track  holds  no  terrors 

£r.£rb^°/vhQ  was  cor- 
ing his  third  success  in  four 

attempts  in  the  race,  thus 
outdoing  his  rather,  twice  a 
winner  on  Ryan  Price- 
trained  runners  in  the 

1970  Si 

“Yes.  he  does  ride  very 
well  which  is  a big  help  ” 
said  Lord  Huntingdon,  the 
winning  trainer,  although 
expressing  reservations 
about  the  wide  margin  of 
the  victory- 

It  is  not  normally  a good 
idea  to  win  handicaps  by  as 
much  as  seven  lengths,  and 
Arabian  Story  will  run 
again  under  a penalty  at 
York  next  week  before 
being  officially  re-assested. 

Urbano,  23.  has  ridden  96 
career  winners,  and  is  cur- 
rently studying  business 
administration  at  a univer- 
sity in  Madrid,  but  must  do 
nine  months  in  the  army 
starting  in  October. 

He  eventually  plans  to 
train,  and  is  hoping  to  be- 
come assistant  to  Lord 
Huntingdon  in  a year  or  so. 

Arabian  Story  was  argu- 
ably the  form  horse,  and  a 
starting  price  of  4-1  will 
have  pleased  his  supporters 
who  benefited  on  a mis- 
placed gamble  on  Proton, 
sent  off  the  6-2  favourite. 

Last  year's  winner  was 
never  going  and.  after  los- 
ing his  place  coming  down 
the  hill,  trailed  in  tenth. 

With  most  of  the  top  pro- 
fessional riders  engaged 
elsewhere  on  this  busy 
Bank  holiday,  some  of  the 
lesser  lights  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shine,  and  Darren 
Biggs  rode  a 29-1  double. 

He  may  have  been  a 
shade  fortunate  to  take  the 
opener  by  a short-bead  on 
Shall  We  Go  as  the  runner- 
up.  River  Of  Fortune,  stum- 
bled in  the  last  100  yards, 
but  the  filly  ran  on  moet 
gamely  to  land  her  second 
succcess. 

Biggs  had  to  put  up  31b 
overweight  to  ride  Shall  We 
Go  which  prompted  Rich- 


ard Hannon,  the  trainer,  to 
complain  that  the  mini- 
mum weight  in  handicaps 
is  too  low. 

“If  the  minimum  was  8st 
it  would  give  the  kids  more 
chance  — everybody's  get- 
ting bigger  these  days," 

said  Hannan  chuckling  at 
the  relevance  of  the  remark 
in  view  of  his  own  generous 
waist  line. 

Biggs  made  the  Sst  mark 
to  partner  Rebel  County  in 
the  Rothmans  Royals 
Handicap,  but  won  with 
plenty  in  hand  on  the  filly, 
sent  down  from  Tarporley 
by  Alan  Bailey  who  went  to 
Warwick  to  saddle  a loser. 

Michael  Tcbbutt  Is  an- 
other less  than  fashionable 
rider,  but  Brian  Meehan 
thinks  the  world  of  him  and 
spoke  in  glowing  terms 
after  he  had  made  virtually 
all  the  running  to  win  the 
Ladas  Maiden  Stakes  on 
Tomba. 

“He  comes  down  to  ride 
out  for  me  twice  a week, 
and  his  opinions  are  solid 
— he's  a serious  jockey,  and 
1 don't  know  why  he 
doesn't  gel  more  chances,*' 
said  Meehan,  who  has  now 
had  18  individual  two-year- 
old  winners  (his  season. 

Tomba  is  named  after  the 
Italian  Olympic  skiing 
champion,  but  as  one  wag 
said  looked  more  like  Eddie 
the  Eagle  coming  down  the 
Epsom  hill. 

He  could  go  on  to  better 
things,  however,  and  may 
bid  for  the  valuable  Rcdcar 
Two-Year-Old  Trophy  in 
the  autumn,  possibly  being 
joined  by  stable-star. 
Easy  call. 

The  latter,  unbeaten  until 
disappointing  in  the  Gim- 
crack  Stakes,  is  having  a 
short  rest  and  has  plenty  of 
options,  but  would  get  into 
the  Redcar  race  on  a very 
favourably  mark  — weights 
being  determined  by  the 
median  price  of  the  stal- 
lion’s progeny  (Easycall 
being  by  Forzando). 

Peter  Bloomfield  is  an- 
other under-used  jockey, 
but  the  sort  to  land  a “job” 
and  he  produced  the  goods 
for  Rae  Guest  when  win- 
ning the  Indigenous  Handi- 
cap on  the  well-backed 
PorteleL, 

“Make  sure  you're  first 
out  and  you’ll  win."  Guest 
told  Bloomfield,  who  duly 
made  all  the  running  in 
this  five  furlongs  dash. 
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Results 


CHEPSTOW 

2.15  (1m)  -I.  AJAYIB,  Pal  Eddary  (2-1 
lav):  2,  NOo  VaBay  (7-1t  3.  MooawpaH 

112-1).  8 ran.  NK  SSL  (J  Dwttop)  Tow  E2.1U 
Cl 40.  Eisa  EE-TO.  Dual  F:  E7.0O  CSF: 
C14S8 

j 1.ALA2HA8L  Pal  EddaiV  (11-6 

lav):  2.  Pwaea  City  (&-2K  3.  SoMmt  Star 

(20-1).  7 ran.  91. 2X  (I  Balding)  Tola1  EiSO: 
Cl .50.  tZM  Dual  F:  £100  CSF-  ET.SO.  NR: 
Presanbmenl 

3J30  (Tf):  1,  WIZARD  KINO.  S Sanders 
iiO-ll  lav):  2.  RMttte  Hath  O-tt  5, 
L^.i^.iau  (7-1).  8 ran.  2.  S.  (M  Preaeott) 
Tolr.  Cl^O:  El  AO,  Cl  40,  Dual  F:  El  50.  CSF: 

UM  (Stic  f.  PBWB7UAL,  5 Ssndera 
(S-2):  2,  CaMfSracy  OS-8  Ibv);  3,  Ufa  On 
(Etna*  17-1).  7 fen.  Z HL  (M  Praaccn) 
TMS-Ca.BftE2J50.C170  Dual  F:£1Jft  CSF. 

2m<iin4f»  I.IXMRA.C  Ruusr  (5-i);2, 
Sahamr  (4-7  lav):  3.  DmO  Tim.  (10-1). 
0 ran.  1*.  *•  Candy)  TW  t1®- 
cilm  EZ/lft  Dual  F.  cLra  Trio:  Eftao.  CSF: 

UOdttliaaydi):  i,8HALATEEMO,S 
Sandora  (18-2):  a.  RWag  Spraj) 
a.  Vofc>«4  IraTbe  SKn(&-2].  14  ran.  4.  IX.  fB 
MlIbnanTTeto-  E 430.  £2.80.  n«.  CT.80 
ftUalF:  E2aw  Trta  C5fl.20.  CSF:  (2746. 

j55^M?i?£LOO.  QUJUJPOTIE2.20 

EPSOM 

o20f71J:1.SHAlJ.WWOO,C' Bi0&*  <4-1): 
rMMrofFM«Mia(4-i);a,f80fttwi«ism 

S-l>  tl-4  (tv  Cotoffibia.  7 rtn.  sn  M.  5.  (R 
S^on)  Tote:  E3.70:  n SO.  E2B0.  Dual  F 
Man  CSF: E1S41. 

?50  Ml*  T,  PORTEUST.  P StoomftoW 
m3);  2,  YonOontaajr  (6-1);  3>  VKdalaf* 
SmH  (5-1  (Wav)  B-IJMavCanovMHsarl 
«mi. 2X.  IX  (A OuMQ ToW.  EaOO; 

Caaft  CtSO  Dual  F;  ES1.11L  Trw  ESIOOL 

CSF-  tt7A  Triessa  Egi5.1B.  . 

sSa  (1m40:1, ARABIAN  STONY, MrL  A 
Urbano  (4-1)'.  *,  (Wy  KnMNtt  (i2-1):-*« 
umano  _ (7wi).  ft-2tev  Proton.  13  ran 


il  .3S.  (Lord  Huntingdon)  Trie:  E43ft  Eim. 
£2.60  ** ***  Dual  F:  E29.BD.  Tfle-  £91.10. 
CSF-C47-**  Tncast  003.78.  Nft  Courtttnl. 

SSs  (We'll  TOIB4,  M Tobbufl  (5-1).2- 
BuM  spring  1*4-11:  3, 

O Biggs  i5-i  co-tavi.  2.  w*””” 


co-tavt  2.Sttp  Jig  (13-1).  6-1  CCMav  Sand- 
hill. 10  ran.  7.  X.  JA  BaBw)  T:  £6.70: 12.10. 
C2.0Q.  £3.80.  OF:  £12-00.  Trio-  Cl  19 JO.  CSF: 
E283S.  Tricasu:  £288.87.  NR:  Proud  Mont 
44$  (in  if):  1,  BALLPOINT,  r Pertaam 
(1V-2):  2,  Na&yto  Canto  (3-1  favK  3, 
Cherry  Oardan  (13-1).  7 ran.  2X.  7.  (R 
Hannon)  Tata:  £8.40:  12m.  CT.Ml  Dual  F: 
Efim  CSF:  £1349. 

UB  err*  1,  GRAND  MUSICA,  S 

Whbworth  (5-6  tavl;  2.  HhoIm  (14-1):  3, 
OuetcMh.JU*.  (6—1 X-  11  ran.  at  at  (I 
Bala Ing)  Tote:  El  JO;  El. 30.  12. BO,  CUft 
Dual  F:  C1Z40L  Trio:  C16J0.  CSF:  £14.77.  NR 
AnlrtuKon. 

PLACWPOTt  £30.70.  QUADPOTl  naio. 

NEWCASTLE 

2-05  (Tfh  1,  PERSIAN  rAYTW,  K Darloy 
(12—11,  2.  Keaton  Pond  (11-2);  3,  Jto  Hall 
(71-7).  541avDMn*0uesL  12  ran.  A IX  W 
Berry)  To«c  £15.80;  £ft«.  Cl  M.  CL50.  Dual 
F.  £60.00.  Trio:  £3320.  CSF:  E71.16.  TrteaaC 
EB8LS1. 

2-35  (2m>  1,  ORCHESTRA  STALL,  T 
Ouhm  (5-H  2,  fahtytort"  (7-1);  2,  Har- 
bour bland  (13-1).  4-1  lav  Danjlng.  10  ran. 
5.  IX.  (J  Dunlop)  Tots  £7.50:  0.80.  £220. 
£410  Dual  F-  £21.70.  Trio:  £10020.  CSF 
£3466.  Trieatt:  £38364. 

3.08  (IMP  1.  THE  PLY,  H HlUa  (7-1):  2, 
DamoUoo  Han  (9-S  (av);  3,  Vagabond 
Ctiantnnaa  (2&-1);  4,  Wnhln  low  (£S-1). 
20  ran.  S.  all  M.  h*  (B  «a*}  Totr  OLIO: 
(2.50.  £150.  00-50,  C460.  Dual  F:  E2340. 
Trio;  £14)71.90.  CSF:  £43.47.  Trioast 
E02Ol51. 

340  (1m  2»^i  I.HAiMAH,  WRyan  (8-1); 
2.  Ram  VaBay  (9-3):  3.  b Tim 
Snow  (33-1).  8-4  lav  Mtamm.  11  ran.  6h 
bd.  rffiL  (B  Hanbiuy)  ToW  £750;  E220. 
Flame  Valley  P-GO,  Hdbm  In  Tha  Enow 
EB.40.  Dual  Hagwaii.FV£l34Q,Hagmii. 
WT9£38^aTrto!  12043a  CSF:  Hagwih.  FV 
ntx2G.  Kagwah.  RiTS  £7323  Tncaac  Hao- 
wah.  FV.  RFTS  £38036.  Hagwah.  RfUS.  FV 
£44721. 

4.10(701  i.RWWlN®.*  DartoyJMHv); 
2,  Hurrinaaa  SteAe  |6-1);lT««»ys-i).  13 
ran.  Hd.  at  (J  Dunlop)  TotAtMDd;  Cl 20. 
£2.50.  E2^0  Dual  F-  EiZIft  Trio:  CW120. 
CSF:  £34.13 

4^0(00:1.1(001  TO  PUA3W.J  Weaver 
2,  ltokarb  Saprba  (1VS;  3,  R»- 
b«  obi  (even*  »w)-  5J7fL1- 7 (Danya 
Smith)  Tow.  £310;  £’-40-  E320.  Dual  F: 
Clftm  CSF-  £14.14  NR:  SlwOay  Prtncaaa. 
MOfliF  1»  U7IHI.OMII,  J Raid  (8-4 
/Mav):  2,  2m  (6-4  3,  Slate  el 

CauNou  (11-4).  4 ran.  3 nk.  (P  Chapple- 
-Hya(*>)  T«  £2  JO.  OF:  £2AO  CSP-  E4.T4 
JACKPOT:  Not  won.  E1456823  carried 
own  to  Hipon  today 

PLACNPOV:C420  70  QUADPOT=rS4J7C 


Od  la  ptH»>.  A I 

v heraato  ana  danata  8m*  : 

2.1  5 HOaOKTOM  VAUCMAN NOVICE HUH&LEDb HI  10yd«C2,731 

1 0 HIM-  KBMSWHL  BOY  (1601)  li  Pto#  HJ-10-10 — D I 

2 4(BUF- UNKULBUnBI (138) PHoBta 6-HMD APDoCoy 

3 0000&-3  TUQ  YOUR  POnfAOCK  (27)  G JobnBji  HooflMoa  5-10-10  — ATbanton 

4 (M08  SEVHI  WELLS (U) JPeococ*  4-10-7  B Balmy 

9 0-  LftLY  THE  FILLY  (331)  Mm  B Wbnng  5-10-5 JByraa 

6 V116M  REGAL  OBI  (8)  CBenwdS-lM JIFoaton 

7 P2MFS- SOUmnLRUIIOHTm  (62)  SBraaUuw  8-18-5 Ifaa  S Beddoaa  (7) 

W96i ftaddto ttueli 6 1010C Uaaw8mS,H(WTV4riaa  Dwh«»4iaa 

BiOW  8-4  Ktagtaell  Boy.  W KauetoeOueW.  4-1  Regal  Qem.  6-1  Tug  Yow  Foratow.  KH  Swraii  Haas. 
25-(  SqubrottMaugnBr. 

2.45  CAFmEWBAWKAP  HURDLE  Dm  41  IlOyda  £3,773 

1 122200-  SHBBteF(16S)(D)JHJIs  5-12-0  CUnaaByn 

2 3K-F5B-4  PIIBIOQAIIVE (17) (CJHVtoM 8-10-11  APUcCay* 

3 2-06PS2  HACXETTa  CROSS (0) P Eerie*  5-10-18 Nr HTfconttoa (7) 

4 5S3V21  CLEAN  BMC (16) (C)(0)  JllacMe 4-10-B EHubandO) 

6 20215-14  ROYAL  C«KUB  (1)(B)PHiail  7-10-5  - OBritgarta 

1889e  RMlNra  6 11 11  GTeenay  6-6  (P  Hebtw)  3 na 

BaM>fi  2-1  dean  Edge,  5-S  Royal  Oita,  3-1  SherN,  $-1  M&tMRA  Crow,  7-T  (Herogama. 

3.1  5 «SUUAM  Ft£  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE  3n  Sf  CSLB1 4 

1 0343-33  DON!  OP  LABCASTWIIS)  lira  JPHmn  7-11-10 ■ Menton  b 

2 tf»-4FP  music  SCOBS  (3)  MnLTcyfaM0-11-7 ATtoraem 

3 PF01-  WAflHHV SPORTS (113) P HofaW 7-10-11 A PlkCmr 

4 1XMD-3S  lABir BEHteT (14)  Q Prodramau  8-10-2  JCu8^  + 

B (W80-4  ABfTROFPUMneiJBewiefl  KHM LHewy 

IBM:  UeMnui  8 11 S 5 Jeyaaa  9-1  (BH  A Baroiay)  4 ran 

Batten  5-4  Wanw  i fipora.  13-8  Duka  01  Lanceeter.  5-1  5aM  BeneX  14-1  Mime  Score.  AUtaorfun 

3^45  B1RBBEL  BOILBIS  A RADIATORS  HANDICAP  MBSLB  Da  1 10yM  C3404 

1 2E121-4TALLYWAOOSR(78)(D)(BF)G  Moon  9-T2-0 THoanO) 

2 43FSOO-  MW  AHA  PHMCE  (208)  B Puttee  7-11-10 ABagnta 


RIPON 

2.10  (Bf>  1.  kaivaSMa.  j carrall  (S-« 
lav);  2,  Uolcaown  Territory  (7-2):  2,  JUey 
lino  (8-1).  12  ran.  2.  2X.  (J  Berry)  Tow 
£370:  £1.80,  £1.40,  £2-90.  Dual  F:  £4  30.  Trio. 
£2370.  CSF:  £1143 

340  (Ira  4 lit  1,  BUSY  FLIGHT.  U Hills 

(7— 4fc  2,  IhdUuoH  I [10-11  fav):  3, 

mount  Platrani  (13-2).  S ran.  6. 3 (B  Hills) 
Tow  C2-7D;  £1  90.  £1.10.  Dual  F:  Cl  .70.  CSF- 
£3.70. 

3.1 0 (1  nt>  1 , ALMOND  ROCK,  D Harrison 
(5-2  |t-hv);  2,  BoSki  Frank  (4-1K  3,3pm- 
toh  VanBst  (16-1).  5-2  JMav  SaieemelL  7 
ran.  Me.  9.  (J  Fanehawe)  Tola:  C3.10:  Cl  90. 
E2JXL  Dual  F:  C360.  CER  £12.13. 

3j6S  (OQ:  1 . IIDIAN  ROCKET,  W Caraon 
(6-4  lav);  2.  Omaha  fitly  (9-2):  2,  Just 
VhWng  (0-1).  7 ran  3 3 (J  Dunlop]  Tote 
£160;  £T.7a  OfflL  Dual  F:£ft«L  CSF;  E9.03. 
4.1S(BT)i  1,  RABSANT,  K Shod  (10-1):  2. 
Haver  TldnA  Tvric*  (9-1);  S,  IMdla  EMd 
(12-1);  41,  CTMSO  donee  (13-2).  4-1  lav 
Bollln  Dorotfw.  ia  ran.  6.  3 (R  McKellar) 
Tola:  £1380;  £160,  E330.  £340.  tUO  Dual 
F:  C2120.  Trio-  £397.13  CSF:  £105.05.  Trv 
ca*c£lJ)7B.8& 

*A3  (1m  20: 1.  CONTRACT  BRIDGE;  A 
McCarthy  (KM);  2,  Cumbrian  Haaah  n 
(7-1);  5,  LBa  Ptdgo  (8-1).  6-1  (av  Ptoseom 
Aiaahar.  13  ran.  6h  hd,  13  (C  Thornton) 
Tote:  £1370;  C38Q,  £2.60,  £200.  Dual  F: 
ESB.7D.  TrtM  £S19a  CSF:  0383  TrlcaBC 
£554.17. 

PLACKPOnt4330.  QUADPOT:  £94.10. 

WARWICK 

xooceorl,  SHARP  HAT,  J F Eoan  no-1): 
2,  TlnksrhaO  (la-1);  3,  ant  Y Gamar 
(9-2).  7-4  lav  Bong  MtsL  S ran.  1.  13  (R 
Hannon)  Tote  EiBBft  £330,  £2.10.  £173 
Dual  F~.  £84.60,  Trio:  £S1.7a  CSF:  E100M 
Trtattt  £534.80. 

UOdn)  1.  INCHYRfi,  T Sprakfi  (8-15 
tevK  2,  WanaeriiMMaBty  19-J).  3,  Lovely 
Bbrnbg  (2D-1).  6 ran.  HI,  1 (R  Ctiartan) 
Tow  £1.50,  El.ia  C1J8L  Dual  F.  £260.  CSF: 
£317. 

300  (Tf);  1,  SCARLET  CRESCENT,  T 
Sprake  (5-1  lav);  2,ParM#a  (7-2);  3,OW| 
Vokau  (14-1).  T7  ran.  Sh  ho,  t.  (P  Walwyn) 
ToteiCftBO; £1.80. £160. £7.10. Dual F EAlft 
Trio:  £4060.  CSF:  £1332  

360  (In  3t)i  1,  OUSS6TH4ATIDN,  G 

Barmen  <s-l  lav);  3,  B—iai*  l®-’)-'  »• 
FNght  Bartn  (5-iJ.  15  ran.  Hajflj-  (J 
Paanee)  Tote:  E4  m-  El  .70.  E260.  £2.40  Dual 
F:  £18.10.  Trim  £2260.  CSF:  £22  08 
MJJO  taoOi  1,  OOLDEM  ARROW,  R 
Hughes  13-1  lav).  2.  Upper  (11-2). 

3Stmmdn(5-i|  Bran  1 3 4. (M  Pipe) toib- 
£4.00:  Ci.50.  £280  £1.70.  Dual  F £2310. 
Trio:  £35  20.  CSF  £ 19  35.  Tricaar.  E74  22. 

4-30  (St):  1,  W1NDRUSH  BOY, 


Cook  (11-1):  2,  PaiaoegaeB  Tonofa  (3-1 
JWbv);  3B<4>ar1ilt(12-l>.3-l  |MavHlnlon 
Rock.  14  ran.  Nk,  nk.  (J  Bosleyl  Tola.  £17.90: 
£2.70,  Cl. 40,  £330.  Dual  F:  £26.10.  Trio: 
E21.40.  CSF:  £4447. 

LOO  (im)  1,  YEN!  YUM  VK3,  G Carter 
(18-1).  3 Wlndewiept  (li-i):  3 Cnto- 
touer  (9-4  lav).  16  ran.  13  ah  hd.  (M 
Heaton-ausi  Tom:  £19  70:  Ciaa  C4J0. 
Cl  6ft  Duel  F:  C8920.  Trio-  £13330.  CSF: 
£17245.  Trlcast:  C50962. 

PLACRPOTi  1214ft  QUADPOA  D320. 

CARTHEL 

2DO  (2m  If  S 1 0yttc  HAoto  1 , PREUUD8 
TO  PANE,  A Dobbin  (7-1):  St  Co- 
Oe  Power  ITingar  10—4):  L lawny 
(9-1).  2-1  lav  Russian  Rascal  7 ran.  ft  8. 
(MIbb  M MIHIgan)  Tote  C960;  £370,  C2.0ft 
Dual  F- £1960  CSF- E22JJ1 
AU  (2m  If  IlOyda  Mdte>  I,  57IAD- 
FAST  8LITE,  A RodH  (4-11;  2,  Clow  Oil 
(9-4  lav);  2.  na«l  Mmuti  Hum  (7-a).  9 raw.  3 
4.  (J  O'Neill)  Tote-  £4.90;  £1.70.  £160.  £120. 
Dual  F;  £460.  CSF  £12.72.  Tr least  £2963 
3.10  (ttui  If  IlOyda  Chic  1,  STATELY 
HOIK;  R Johnson  (7-4  IHavt  Z,Baawoa 
dam  (4-1);  3,  Btaztog  Dawn  (6-2).  7-4 
IMav Who's ToSay.  4 ran  6. 13  (P  Bowen) 
TulB.CZ SO.  Dual  F.E44C  CSF- 1763 
MS  (2m  2f  Hdlap  1,  AMAZON  RX* 
PORES,  R Johnson  (K-1):  2,  Raeord  Low 
(4-1):  3, Iilnn  (14-1L  7-4 lav  Rampant 
Seale.  7 ren.  10. 13  IP  Bowen)  7oee:  t7. 1ft- 
££60.  E26a  Duel  F:  mod  CSF.  £3063. 
420  (ton  Bf  IlOyda  Ch)c  1,  DEFINITE 
KAYBB,  R Johnson  (6-4  lav);  2.  S^na  da 
■torn  |5-1);  3.  White  Kwoewd  (6-1)  4 ran 
22. 13  (P  NlenoHB)  Tow:  Ei60.  Dual  F-  czbo. 
CSF:  08.78. 

4LSS (2m  If  IlOyda  ItoSa*  1,  ETEnNAL 
CRY,  A Dobbin  (11-4).  2,  Sea  Ced  (5-4 
tovfcS,FMahaBdtelr(B-1)IBran.2K,  13(0 
RUfttoW  Tote.  £460;  Cl. 90,  El. 60.  Dual  F: 
£3.80.  CSF- £662 

£81 60. 0UA0P01VC43  40 


FONTWBLL 

2JRX  (2n  8f  11  Oyda  Kdte):  1,  FEELING 
POOUSKi  M Moran  (12-1);  3,  Pflmti  (5-6 
lavK  a,  Umoaa  (7-2). « raa  3 4.  IP  Hobbi) 
Tote:  £960.  Dual  F:  £1660.  CSF:  E2S65 
300 (2ui2f  IlOyda  Hdte)>1. BURNT 
SIENNA.  W McFarland  n3-8lav);3,Calaa> 
BN  Hne  (100-30):  L Lady  Paly  140-11.  7 
ran  23  19.  (J  Moore)  Totr  EZ80;  El.Sft 
£2.10.  Dual  F:  £2.60.  CSF:  £7.39 
3L30  (2m  3f  Cfa>  4,  HENLEY  WOOD,  Q 
Tor-may  (5 -Cl:  2,  NeBMy  (11-8  fav):  2, 
Armada (9-4) Bran.  10.36  IP Hotnw) Tom 
0-50:  El  40  £140  Dual  F £340  CSF  C8.13 
4U»  (2m  Ml  lOyda  SHRAII,  J 

Cullply  (3-1  jMavl.  2,  Irate  Rtep  (2-1 
|Mavi  3,  Vaiow Druqnn  1 7—  1)  Sian  5.2 


109U3-1  EUTE  BEO  (31)  (D)M  Pipe  7-1 W 

5D034-6  OZaEJOWS (40) N Babbage 5-10-0  .— 

6 120T  Bey  100-30  (7  DaemBf)  4 ru 

8-4  Talywagaer.  15-8  EUe  Heg.  9-4  Nirvana  Pune*.  13-1  Onto  Jonas. 

4vi1  5 SQUARE  AND  COHPAU  HANDICAP  GNASH  2u  4M  CM>7 

1 511115-  CONTI  IZESTSUVAL  (109)  (D)  G BaUnfl  5-lM APNcCwy 

2 Q521-53  HUSKORA  (24|  (C)  (D)  (BF)  P Hettn  7-11-8 QT«nwy(3)  * 

8 3H-3SF  IHCHERADO{10)S  Brogksna*  6-10-0  — — _RJetee«a 

198*  BteuriTrort  It  9 11 0 Temiey  S-4  (P  Habte)  4 m 

B 4-5  MuMora.  2-1  Conn  D osinnal  5-1  ui derate 


4L45  CAFFREVS  CONDITIONAL  JOCKEYS’  NOVICE  HURDLE  3m  C1698 

1 B13H  UUICCR  (3)  RJatWl*-H-C  **. 

■ 122  HLUOH  DANCER (1)(D)(BF)M  Pto® 4-1W2  . 

3 03  HATTA  RlVBI  (101 P OeBon  (F-10-12 O Pwter* 

4 0-4  KLOWYBJJOW (10) JUacUe 5-KM!  - - —«**■* 

5 5PP<-g>S  PNICTOY  (ZS)  a aidfoyil  6-10-12 — — -PNMpT  *■ 

6 (OE-50  HAHSTAH (230 PHaUA 8-10-13  OTcnaaf 

T CHESTERS  QUEST  R HolKn&lwad  4-10-9 J&Caty 

8 6- 0000(31 3)0  Thom  4- »-9 — 

9 KTNBI D UoTTBr  5rmlh  4-10-4 

lO  PP-  SHARP  HOLLY  (388)  J Bennett  4-10-4  — - 


iduMJ 


1 4 10 13  T J Htepfay  10-1 1 (K  6aiay)  4 raa 


Balttogi  M UUDon  Dausi  2-1  Lancm.  7-1  Kyn>n.  8-1  LdmibisQdoti  13-1  Unto*  Yellow.  RamMai 


• Frankie  Dettori,  who  received  a four-day  ban  at  DeouvtiJe 

on  Sunday,  returns  to  the  Normandy  track  today  when  he  has 
three  rides.  He  partners  Papua  in  the  Prix  du  Haras  de  la 
Huderie  for  Ian  Balding.  Last  year  the  combination  was 
successful  in  this  race  with  More  Royal.  Detton  s other  rides 
are  Alzabella  (Prix  Michel  Houyvet)  and  La  Fra  Angelico 
(Prix  Beaumont-en-Auge).  , 

• Martin  Pipe's  bid  to  go  through  the  card  at  Newton  Abbot 
yesterday  foiled  miserably  with  the  Somerset  trainer  gain  mg 
just  one  win  with  Peter  Monamy- 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — RIPON:  5.00  Molly  Music. 
UTTOXETER:  3.45  Ozzie  Jones:  4.45  Hatta  River. 


(H  DkAinl  Tom:  £2.90:  LI  70.  £1.50.  Dual  F 
C3_sa  CSF1  Sh  09. 

4-30  (2m  27  CN):  1.  HARROW  WAY.  A 
Maguire  <a-i|.  2,  can  No  aim  (--ii:  ». 
EUplaford  Lady  (6-4  lavi  5 ran.  23  1-  (L 
Wells)  Tote  £3.10  Cl  .80.  E’  5d  Dual  F 
E460.  CSF  16.09.  NR  Carton. 

BJOO  (2m  at  IlOyda  Hdte):  % OBCUS 
COLOURS,  A Maoune  <7-31  2.  W *7 
Jndu  (6-4  lavK  3,  Amaze  l£-1»  5 ran.  A 
13  (J  Jenkins)  Totr  C5.1D.  £260.  £1  40  Dual 
F ago,  CSF'  rft  Off  . 

PLACEPOT:  £254  BO  QUADPOTSrSSO 

HUNTINGDON 

2. 15  (2m  4f  ITOyda 
CHEAT,  B Fenton  (evewl  Ovi:  =; 

(6-1):  S,  Ray  KhrW  (7-21  j ran  lt.  » l« 
Pyan) Tote. CZ.00  Dual F C460.  uE#  C63a 

2- 45  (2m  110yds  Cti*  J*"  1 

Osborne  ffl-IL  2,  tanuUOoo  (W),  3, 
Yaakunv  (B- 13  lav.  ui.  mud).  4 ran  10  UiU. 
[B  DeHaan)  Tote:  E56ft  Dual  F E15  10  CSF 

Mfl'ton  tlOyda  Hdto*  ii  Wmu 
SHA88W  D.  D Moms  iS-2  |H»»1 
stead  17-2V  3,  WitiwMa  Baroprae  1 5-. 

|H*vl.  BiS.  w!bML  BWiDM!  HteO  T^: 

C36a  Cl.  50.  £160,  El  6ft  Dual  F £4  40.  CSF. 

X4B  (2m  4f  IlOyda  O* 

TON,  M A FteQa.au  ili-IO  te*!  *,  » 
Soaytea  rz-11. 2.  Tabnar  I6-1M 

ran.  33  rftat  IN  HenUtrattt)  Tola  E2.M. 
Dual F:C130. CSF.  £3.5fl  NR  . 

4.16  (tom  HQyda  Hdte*  «.«>«»»,  6 
Bradley  (11-4);  X John  Tufty  (U-4).  3, 
Iteta  Prinea  (5-31.  «*-»  !■» 

ran  15.3K.IJ  Jenkins)  Tote.  E360  Dual  F 
16.30.  CSF  E974  . ... 

4^5  (2m  4f  IlOyda  HjBa):  J.JAR 
TELIA  MY,  J RailKfl  (8-1S 
land  1W  (I  i-8k  *•  “J*  “ 
US-1)  3 rut.  4.  den.  lC  Mann)  Tolo  £1.41 

Dual  F:  Cl. ID  CSF.  £1.8*. __ 

PLACSPOT:  £616  40  OUABPOT.CK.3D. 

NEWTON  ABBOT 
2.30  (2m  Of  Hd):  1 ■ NORTH  BANNF 
TEH,  D Gallagher  1 15-8  lavi;  2,  Star 

112-11. 2, Kittan  16-1)8™)  2 1.(TMcGov- 
Brill  To(r  EZ70;  Cl  30  E2-M  C1.3a  Dual  P 
£17.31  CSF-  £25. 10.  TricASE  E1D9  56. 
3LOO(2m1f  HmH-l-REROl.T  JMurpny 
1 3-1):  2,  BBBIoo  Baassr  (1-2  Ijv):  3,  Al- 
mapa  (11-1).  S ran  «.  DL  u Fo«)  Ten* 
£3.50;  Cl 60. Ci-21  Dual F- £1.70  CSF:  £3  0) 

3- 20  (3m  2f  Clip  1.  CL8FTOH  SET,  R 

Dun  woody  (2-5  (av);  2,  BN  of  A Toad. 
(25-11.  X Manor  BowhI  (8-1).  6 iaa  it  IF 
(C  Manm  Totp.  £1.50:  £1.20.  £ ; -j.  Uuqi  F 
£12.90.  CSF-  C1DB7  

4,00  (2m  If  Hdte):  1,  PETER  MONAMY. 
D Wash  (7-4  la*  i.  2.  ten*  DBamm  (5-1 1. 


3, Simply  (9-4).  10  r an.  3. 2.  |M  Pipol  Tola: 
£3  10: £1.40  n.60.£l  30  DualF  £6  10  CSF1 
£1171 

4- 30  (2m  »f  CH)1 1 , MAOOOTS  OHNRN,  T 
J Muipny  (13-8  lav);  2.  Dteka  of  Draam 
[4-11:  3,  unagapaa  H1-2).  7 ran  9.  10.  (J 
Blarney)  T«e  £2  90:  £)  70.  £260  Dual  F: 
£460  CSF-  £9.20  Treyw  £2835.  Nft 
Canton. 

5- 00  (2m  Ol  Hurp  t,  BLASXRT  HDO,  S 
McNoill  (3-1L  2,  Tha  Wndar  |7-1);  3, 
EvanyaOca  113-8  |Mo«>.  13-8  |Wav  Fan- 
tastic Fleet  5 ran  13.  20  (Mrs  S WHIIamai 
Tote  E3.6fttl.80.ta.7aDualF.C15.70.CSF. 
£20  98. 

placspoti  ci520  auADPonnm 
SOUTHWELL 

2610  (2m  4f  Chp  9.  WW  I1I  MAJUTT,  J 
Rjinon  (5-6  lav):  2,  aaahmrti  Hteliwr 
(6-4):  a,  mat  (6-1)  3 ran.  £,  dtsL  (R  PWF 
lips)  Tote-  C1.80  Dual F. £1.40.  CSF:  £2.40. 
BUM  (am  Ch)i  1,  ANDRELOT.  A P McCoy 
19-4);  2,  Btetfo  Hum  (7-4).  3.  Oaorga 
AaMo(d|13-8  UvL  4 ran  4.  nk.  (P  Bowen) 
Toto.  £3.60.  Dual  F-  £360.  CSF:  K 33 
3,30  (2m  41  Hur}i  1,  ALWAYS 
ORERHER,  UleJutet  Brennan  (8-1):  X,  W- 
va’a  Book  (9-4  lav):  3,  MorOwni  HaUuu 
(5-1).  7 ran.  18.  DHL  (j  Uirilina)  Ton:  £7.50: 
C2  40.  £260  Dual  F- £6.70  CSF.  £24.77 

4.00  (3m  Ite)  1,  OROOO  HOR,  A P 

LScCoy  (1-6  tav):  a,  Arrau  aa  A Ohm 
(40-1 1;  X Crown  (vary  (5-1).  4 ran.  DDL  E. 
(M  Meagher)  Tote  CI.Bft  Dual  F:  DB.gftCSF: 
CS.12. 

4JO  (2m  Hm-k  «,  SHI  AND,  J Callaghan 
(4-11;  2,  Dwiw  Ml  (5-1):  3,  Swnmar 
Vila  (6-1).  3-1  Jl-tw  Iris  Uon.  Trumbte.  9 
ran.  3.  u (Q  Moore)  Tow:  £5.70.  £2.oa 
£2  TO. El  30  DualF- £11  BO.  CSF.  £34.55. 
&00(2m  4f  HurVI.  FRONDER  RLMHT, 
S Wynne  (7-1);  2.  Tel  I Then  (fl-1);  3, 
Verde  lame  (7-4  lav)  flraa  15.32.  (Mws  L 
Sddali)  Teu:  £8  70;  £160.  £3.30.  Dual  F- 
£62.00.  CSF- £4SlS3 

PLACSPOT.* £580 80.  OtMDFOnfnn 
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Soccer 

David  Lacey  finds  new  faces  but  familiar  trials  and  tribulations  for  England  as  they  warm  up  for  the  Moldova  mission 

Hoddle  digs  into  Abbey  plot 


First-day  smile . . . but  Glenn  Hoddle  began  England  training  at  Blaham  yesterday  with  several  injuries  clouding  his  plans  photograph;  tom  jenwms 


Golf 

Historic  smile 
ontheface 
of  the  Tiger 


Graham  taylor 

said  it  first.  Arriv- 
ing at  Bisham 
Abbey  one  sunny 
morning  with  a 
lengthening  list  of  injuries, 
the  last  England  manager  but 
one  noted  the  assembled 
ranks  of  reporters,  photogra- 
phers and  television  crews 
and  gave  a wry  smile.  “Same 
old  story.”  he  said,  "every- 
thing in  place  except  the 
team.” 

So  really  nothing  much  had 
changed  at  Bishaxn  yesterday. 
The  stocky,  perky  form  of 
Terry  Venables  might  have 
given  way  to  the  leisurely  gait 
of  Glenn  Hoddle.  Instead  of 
Don  Howe.  Bryan  Robson  and 
Mike  Kelly  the  assistant 
coaches  were  John  Gorman 
and  Ray  Clemence.  Different 
cast,  same  plot. 

Even  before  he  has  seen 
England  kick  a football  in  his 
name.  Hoddle  is  beset  by  a 
problem  which  has  affected 
the  plans  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors from  Alf  Ramsey  on- 
wards. In  next  to  no  time  he 
has  discovered  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  announce  a squad 
and  quite  another  to  see  it 
turn  up. 

Having  already  lost  Ander- 
ton  for  Sunday's  opening 
World  Cup  qualifier  in  Mol- 
dova. Hoddle  now  faces  losing 
another  three  or  four  players 
through  injuries  suffered  or 
exacerbated  during  the  open- 
ing week  of  the  season. 
Howev  (broken  toej  is  a non- 
starter. and  McManaman 
(hamstring)  and  Fowler  (back 
injury)  are  extremely  doubt- 
ful. Batty  (sprained  ankle) 
may  just  be  fit  in  time.  Ferdi- 
nand (slight  toe  infection) 
should  be  ready. 

Add  the  players  who  were 
already  unavailable  — Ad- 
ams. Platt  Redknapp  and.  de- 
spite Sunday's  half-hour  for 
Manchester  United,  Phil  Nev- 
ille — and  it  is  clear  Hoddle  is 
beginning  the  task  of  reach- 
ing the  1998  tournament  in 
France  with  limited  options. 

He  has  called  up  two  spare 
hands  — Hinchcliffe.  the 
Everton  left-back,  and 
Draper.  Aston  Villa's  princi- 
pal schemer  — but  neither  is 
blessed  with  international  ex- 
perience for  what  promises  to 
be  a testing  weekend  just  east 
of  the  Carpathians. 

Two  years  ago  Wales  lost  a 
European  Championship 
qualifier  3-2  to  Moldova  in  Ki- 
shinev. and  the  fact  that  they 
have  since  been  beaten  by 


nothing  more  oriental  than 
Leyton  cannot  disguise  the 
fact  that  Hoddle  could  have 
had  an  easier  baptism. 

For  a start  this  will  be  Eng- 
land's first  competitive  away 
fixture  since  Taylor's  abor- 
tive World  Cup  campaign 
ended  in  a largely  empty  sta- 
dium in  Bologna  in  Novem- 
ber 1993.  That  was  the  night 
when  even  seven  English 
goals  could  not  hide  the  hu- 
miliation of  falling  behind  to 
San  Marino  in  8.3  seconds. 

"In  Euro  96  we  played  every 
game  at  Wembley."  Hoddle 
said.  "Now  we  have  to  go  to 
Moldova,  where  the  game  is 


going  to  be  a major  difficulty 
in  the  sense  of  the  venue 
alone.  We  all  know  that 

“The  players  have  now  got 
to  go  away  and  play  matches 
where  the  crowds  are  going  to 
be  a little  Intimidating. 
There's  going  to  be  a mental 
difference.  We'll  have  to  be 
more  focused." 

Alan  Shearer,  pragmatist 
supreme,  sees  things  slightly 
differently:  “Once  the  match 
starts,  it’s  just  another  game 
of  football  with  four  posts  and 
a pitch,’’  the  striker  said.  But 
this  time  the  pitch  alone  may 
give  England  some  problems, 
especially  if  it  rains  in  Kishi- 


nev over  the  weekend.  Hoddle 
wants  to  assert  his  right, 
under  Fife  regulations,  of 
being  able  to  train  at  the 
Republican  Stadium  the  day 
before  the  match.  But  with 
England  Under-21s  due  to 
meet  Moldova  at  the  same  sta- 
dium on  Saturday  evening 
the  playing  surface  could  be  a 
problem  24  hours  later. 

At  least,  for  Hoddle,  this  is 
a practical  difficulty.  Getting 
used  to  his  new  role  as  Eng- 
land coach  may  be  harder. 

"It’s  a little  bit  strange  in 
many  respects,"  he  explained. 
“There  were  players  arriving 
this  morning,  players  like 


Andy  Hinchcliffe,  who  Td 
never  met  before.  It’s  strange 
to  feel  that  for  a week  they’re 
your  players.  If  somebody 
ever  stayed  in  this  job  for  10 
years  they’d  never  get  used  to 
it"  He  should  be  so  lucky. 

No  doubt  Hoddle  will  get 
used  to  this,  along  with  such 
lunacies  as  he  experienced 
yesterday  when,  having 
recalled  Matthew  Le  Tissier, 
he  was  made  aware  of  a feel- 
ing in  certain  quarters  that 
the  selection  of  Manchester 
United's  David  Beckham  had 
come  too  soon  for  the  21-year- 
old. 

Age  really  has  little  to  do 


with  it  As  Venables  was  apt 
to  point  out,  some  players  are 
mature  at  18  while  others 
remain  immature  at  28. 
“Beckham  can  become  a great 
player  at  club  and  interna- 
tional level,"  said  Hoddle, 
“but  nobody's  saying  that 
he’s  the  finished  article  now. 
Alex  Ferguson  knows  that,  I 
know  that,  and  the  player 
knows  that” 

As  for  Le  Tissier,  after  an 
indifferent  start  to  the  season 
he  said  there  were  times 
when  he  sat  for  20  minutes 
after  a match  wondering, 
about  his  situation.  Only,  after 


David  Damns 


Tiger  woods,  the 

American  golfing  phe- 
nomenon, has  achieved 
a feat  that  has  proved  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  the  great  play- 
ers in  that  country's  history. 

Woods  won  his  third 
successive  US  Amateur  cham- 
pionship on  Sunday  and  be 
did  it  after  being  five  down 
with  16  to  play,  and  still  two 
down  with  three  to'  play, 
against  Steve  Scott,  at  the 
Pumpkin  Ridge  Golf  Club  in 
Oregon. 

No  one,  not  even  Jack  Nick- 
la  us  who  won  the  title  in  1959 
and  1961,  has  won  three 
successive  titles  and  the  clos- 
est to  It  was  Bobby  Jones 
who,  after  winning  in  1924 
and  '2S,  got  to  the  final  in 
1926,  but  lost  by  2 and  l to 
George  Von  Elm.  In  more 
modem  times.  Jay  Sigel  won 
in  1982  and  '83  but  lost  in  the 
first  round  in  '84  to  the  cur- 
rent US  Tour  player,  Rocco 
Mediate. 

Woods,  still  only  20,  has 
now  won  the  US  Junior  title 
in  three  successive  years  as 
well  as  his  three  fiill  Amateur 
titles  and  there  are  clearly  no 
more  amateur  fields  left  for 
him  to  overcome.  Little  won- 
der that  Scott,  who  said  that 
when  the  game  reached  the 
16th  tee  with  him  two  up — “I 
thought  1 had  a chance**  — 
later  added  that  he  felt  he  was 
"trying  to  stop  history”. 

Woods  birdied  the  16th 
from  six  feet,  holed  a 30ft 
birdie-putt  at  the  17th  and 
then  won  the  title  at  the 
second  extra  hole  of  the  play- 
off He  hit  28  of  the  last  29 
greens.  ‘Tve  played  better," 
said  Woods,  whose  second  18 
holes  of  the  36-hole  final  was 
completed  in  65  strokes,  “but 
maybe  not  when  there  was 
quite  so  modi  pressure."  For 
all  that  he  was  six  down  In 
the  1994  final  to  Trip  Kuehne, 
before  coining  through. 

Asked,  in.  the  aftermath  of 
his  victory  over  Scott.  If  he 
would  now  turn  professional, 
he  preferred  to  say  that  he 
would  be  celebrating  his 
remarkable  achievement 
first,  and  then  think  about  the 
future. 

Whenever  he  decides  to 
turn  professional,  he  will  be- 
come a multi-millionaire 
overnight.  The  estimates 
vary,  but-  all  of  than  axe  co- 
lossal Woods,  because  he  de- 


scribes himself  as  "Asian 
Afro-American'*  — his  father. 
Earl  is  a black  American,  his 
mother  Kultida  is  from  Thai- 
land — is  a uniquely  market- 
able commodity  around  the 
world  and  some  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  America  will 
be  bidding  for  a piece  of  him. 

Earl  Woods,  who  has  been 
courted  by  every  manage- 
ment group  in  the  world, 
knows  that  when  the  moment 
his  son  hums  professional  ar- 
rives, so  will  upwards  of 
S25  million-worth  of  contracts 
for  the  first  three  years  of  a 
career  which,  if  it  mirrors  his 
amateur  achievements,  will 
be  quite  fantastic. 

Elsewhere  in  America,  (he 
US  Solheim  Cup  team  was 
completed.  The  Women’s  Brit- 
ish Open  champion,  Emilee 
Klein,  was  ignored  as  one  of 
captain  Judy  Rankin's  two 
selections,  the  places  going  to 
Beth  Daniel  and  Brandie  Bur- 
ton, both  experienced  cup 
players. 

The  10  who  earned  their 
way  on  to  the  team  automati- 
cally are  Dottie  Pepper.  Meg 
Mallon,  Kelly  Robbins.  Mi- 
chelle McCann,  Jane  Geddes. 
Patty  Sheehan.  Rosie  Jones. 
Pat  Bradley,  Val  Skinner  and 
Betsy  King. 

The  European  team  will  be 
finalised  at  the  end  of  this 
week,  but  will  be  led  by  Laura 
Davies  who,  by  winning  last 
weekend's  tournament  in  the 
United  States,  took  her  vic- 
tory total  this  year  to  two 
mftjor  championships  and 
two  ordinary  tournaments  in 
America,  one  win  in  both 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  a 
place  at  the  top  of  the  US 
Money  List. 


Woods ...  a phenomenon 


the  match,..? 


Premiership:  Leeds  United  1 , Wimbledon  0 


Tennis 


Sharpe  discovers  a jewel  in  an  ocean  of  dross 


Ian  Ross 


Leeds  united’s  slide 

towards  an  early  season 
crisis  was  arrested  at 
EUand  Road  on  a night  which 
will  be  swiftly  erased  from 
the  memories  of  any  purists 
present.  After  a third  consec- 
utive defeat.  Wimbledon  still 
await  the  arrival  of  a first 
pomt  and  a first  goal. 

The  revolution  of  thou  gilt 
and  deed  which  the  club's 
new  owners  Caspian's  cash 
will  surely  precipitate  may 


still  be  at  the  placard- waving 
stage  but.  seemingly,  even 
those  Leeds  players  bold 
enough  to  consider  them- 
selves household  names  are 
now  under  threat. 

Last  night,  for  the  first  time 
in  a senior  career  which  em- 
braces 148  appearances,  the 
full-back  Gary  Kelly  was 
omitted,  a curious  move  in 
the  light  of  the  defensive 
shortcomings  which 
prompted  defeat  against  Shef- 
field Wednesday  six  days 
earlier. 

The  evening  started  badly 


and  promptly  fell  away. 
Barely  10  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  successive 
Leeds  back  passes  were 
greeted  by  hoots  of  derision. 

The  frustration  was  under- 
standable for  it  was  quickly 
apparent  that  it  was  Wimble- 
don’s rudimentary  kick  and 
rush,  and  not  Leals'  cat  and 
mouse,  that  seemed  the  more 
likely  to  be  met  with  tangible 
reward. 

Rush  worked  tirelessly  up 
front  but  his  partnership  with 
Hate  ley  was  always  frayed  at 
the  edges;  at  times  more  Lau- 


rel and  Hardy  than  Astaire 
and  Rogers. 

At  the  age  of  34,  Hateley 

Erobably  has  one  good  game 
rft  in  him  but  that  must  wait 
for  another  day. 

Sharpe,  the  club's  latest 
costly  acquisition,  looked  ex- 
actly like  the  player  he  was 
latterly  at  Old  Trafford,  a 
young  man  drained  of  confi- 
dence and  one  beginning  to 
doubt  his  own  ability. 

This  was  depressing,  drab 
stuff,  indeed,  and  the  rickety 
framework  upon  which  was 
draped  a soulless  match  of  lit- 


tle excitement 

Chances  were  a luxury  no 
one  wished  to  indulge  in,  the 
best  in  what  was  a quite 
wretched  opening  half  felling 
to  Wimbledon's  Gayle  inside 
foe  opening  minute. 

As  toe  rain  fell  and  the 
mood  darkened,  the  enter- 
prise began  to  come  from 
Leeds.  It  was  a slow,  almost 
agonising,  process  but  at  last 
the  gravity  of  the  situation 
began  to  wash  over  the  home 
side. 

After  46  minutes  Sharpe 
drove  criminally  wide  of  what 


was  a largely  unprotected  tar- 
get He  was  to  atone  for  that 
error  12  minutes  later  with  a 
goal  of  quite  stunning  quality. 
Fed  by  Rush,  Sharpe  moved 
smartly  to  his  right  before 
sweeping  a delicious  shot  just 
Inside  Sullivan’s  lefthand 
post  from  20  yards. 

Utdi  IMM  Martyn:  Palmar.  We  thermR. 
Jatnon.  Couzena  (Kelly,  82mm).  Bowyar. 
T/nklor  (FUdofta.  89).  Sharpe.  Wane. 
Hanley.  Rush. 

Wlmbltdooi  Sullivan;  Cunningham. 
Perry,  McAMster.  Thatcher.  Earle.  Ardley, 
Jones  (Blackwell.  78).  Qayla.  Clarke 
(Goodman.  76),  Ekoku. 

Hifareei  M Arad  (Btmringhanu. 


Pools  Forecast 
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V 

Stock  pint 

1 

12  Bury 

V 

Bristol  C 

X 

13  Grows 
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WjtftnO 

1 

14  COteghcm 
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ChMtertMMd 

1 

IB  Luton 
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RoUwitum 

« 

16  MMrafl 

V 

Borate* 

X 

17  Notts  Co 

V 

1 mV 

1 

18 

V 

Bros  Word 

2 

19  IHMsail 

V 

Wrufenn 

X 

THIRD  DIVISION 

30  Briahtc-n 

Sewtharpe 

2 

21  Cambridge 

If 

CanMy 

X 

32  Colchester 

V 

Hera  ten! 

X 

23  Ctorcatlcr 

t i 

Derttagten 

2 

24  Fbflum 

C-triata 

1 

2d  Hud  v Bani.'l  1 

SB  L Orient  < Hartlepool  1 

27  MxnsNflJd  v ftoetefate  a 

28  Scarborough  v Mortnamplon  t 

SB  Tcrouay  <r  Euurtnr  2 

30  Wigan  i Ciwsier  1 

OH  VAUXHAU.  CONFERENCE 

31  F.unfaoiouqn  v BitwhOIMl  2 

32  Hayn  v Bromsgreve  x 

33  Hedoostord  » Bain  1 

34  Kettering  , KallUU  1 

SCOTTISH  FIRST  DIVISION 
as  EaslFHa  v Cly-Icbank  IP 

38  Horton  e Falkirk  > 

37  Pardck  v St  Mirren  IP 

38  St  John dono  v Auctrio  IP 

30  Stirling*  v Dutwtea  2 

SCOTTISH  SECOND  DIVISION 

40  Ayr  Utd  » Bi-mlt*  1 

41  Clyde  « Queen  of  SHt  x 

43  Dumbarton  ' Brechin  1 

43  Lhrtngstoa  v hjmillon  1 

44  Stoafieamafa'  * Stranraer  f 

SCOTTISH  THIRD  DIVISION 

45  AlDkm  R > Cowdenbeath  2 

48  Arbroath  v East  Sorting  1 

47  Invprfww;  v ABoa  2 

48  Monltoao  v Rosa  1 

40  OneenxPar*  V Forfar  1 

P=  Pools  panel 
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Ruddock  all  set 
for  £5m  move 
from  Liverpool 

Neil  ruddock  win 

shortly  become  Brit- 
ain's most  expensive  de- 
fender when  he  leaves  Liv- 
erpool. writes  Ian  Ross. 

The  England  centre- back 
banded  in  a written  trans- 
fer request  on  Saturday 
afternoon  after  learning  he 
was  not  in  the  team  to  play 
Sunderland  at  Anfleld. 

Roy  Evans  insisted  yes- 
terday he  had  no  great  de- 
sire to  sell  Ruddock,  but 
Liverpool  have  always  ac- 
ceded to  the  wishes  of  play- 
ers making  written 
requests  to  leave. 

Leeds  are  expected  to 
make  the  first  formal  move, 
possibly  before  the  week- 
end. Liverpool  will  almost 
certainly  receive  more  than 
£5  million  for  Ruddock, 
who  joined  from  Totten- 
ham for  £2.6  million  in 
1992.  Rangers,  Arsenal  and 
Newcastle  are  also  likely  to 
be  interested. 

Manchester  United’s 
Nicky  Bntt  (thigh)  and 
Chelsea’s  Jody  Morris  (an- 
kle) are  out  of  the  England 
Under -21  squad  for  Satur- 
day’s game  in  Moldova. 
Leicester’s  Emile  Baskey 
(hamstring)  is  donbtftxl  and 
Everton’s  17-year-old 
striker  Michael  Branch  has 
been  called  up  as  cover. 

Portugal’s  defender  Fer- 
nando Coo  to,  who  has  in- 
terested Rangers.  Manches- 
ter United  and  Tottenham, 
Is  set  to  join  Bobby  Rob- 
son’s Barcelona  from 
Parma  for  £2.2  million. 

Mansfield’s  manager 
Andy  King  has  a crisis 
meeting  with  his  chairman 
Keith  Haslam  tomorrow 
after  their  poor  start  to  the 
season. 


Results 


Soccer 

PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 
Leoda  Id  1 Wlnbhdaa  (0)  O 

9urp«S8  2SJU0 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  CUP 
Second  round 

Ayr  (0)  O St  JabattlM  (1(  4 

1.817  Saw  44.  O'NoU  63 

Law  SO  (ogl.  Sekwlksfllu  60 
CM  VAUXHAU.  COMFTOBNCa,  Bam  2. 
Dower  T:  Gateshead  1.  Altrincham  1;  Hayes 
1.  Rushden  3 D' moods  1;  Kettering  0.  Wok. 

aO;  Kidderminster  1.  Slough  ft  Maoctos- 
1 2.  Stevenage  i;  Monauntm  0.  TeOoni 
1:  Northurich  1,  Btornsgrovu  o;  Southport  Z. 
Halifax  l;  Statybridge  i.  Hednestord  £ 
Welling  0.  Farnnorouflh  2. 

UNWOHD  uaouii  Prorated  Accring- 
ton Stanley  1.  Borrow  Z Btyth  Spartans  2. 
Spennymoor  ft  Emtoy  5.  Marine  1:  Guise- 
ley  1.  Lancaster  1;  Hyde  LM  Z Runcorn  0: 
Knows  ley  3.  Colwyn  Bay  ft  Leek  Tn  3. 
Wmatord  Utd  1.  Brit  Ctinon  Ashton  0. 
Ashton  Utd  O;  Draylsden  2.  Worksop  Tb  ft 
Eastwood  Tn  l,  MaUock  Tn  ft  Flhaon  2. 
Bradford  PA  1:  Harrogate  Tn  0,  Parsley 
Cattle  5:  Lincoln  Utd  4.  Gretna  1;  RadelHe 
Bor  ft  Slocksbrhtge  PS  1:  Warrington  Tn  Z 
Congteton  Tn  2;  Whitley  B 0.  Workington  a 

ICO  LEAGUE,  Pronitosi  CarshBSan  Z 
Stain  os  y.  Dag  3 Red  Z Purfleet  ft  HttcMn 
0.  Yeovil  1.  Bnt  Croydon  ft  Convoy 
bland  Z Marlow  0.  Bognor  Regia  7 n 3. 
on  MARTENS  LEAMMs  IWnlan  Bat- 
dock  Tn  3.  Cambridge  C ft  Burton  2.  Nun- 
eaton 0:  Crawley  Tn  1.  Chelmsford  ft 
Gloucester  C ft  Halesowen  ft  Gravesend 
3 N I.  Ashford  Tn  3;  Hastings  ft  Stttng- 
bouma  2.  Merthyr  ft  Worcester  C ft  New- 
port AFC  3.  Dorchester  ft  Sudbury  Tn  9. 
Kings  Lynn  1. 

N-W  COUNTINS  UAMIE:  Rrak  Black- 
pool Rots  3.  SI  Helens  Tn  ft  PenrMi  0, 
Moaslay  2.  Preset*  1.  Darwen  3:  Salford  C 
ft  Eastwood  Hanley  1. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  UEABUX; 
Prerateri  Balper  Tn  3,  Selby  Trift  Denoby 
Utd  2.  Amok*  Tn  1:  Glusshougmon  Web  ft 
Uveraedge  ft  Hatfield  Main  0.  Osaett  Tn  £ 
HucknoU  Tn  a Bring  Tn  ft  North  Ferriby 
Utd  5.  Maltby  MW  1;  Osaett  Alb  2.  Ponte- 
fract Cole  l;  Pickering  Tn  i.  HoBam  ft 
TTmcfcley  T.  AlhftaJtf  Utd  2. 

POHTtVtt  LEACHWs  Premier  DMeloee 
Liverpool  1.  Oldham  t. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COJHb  C**x  OPR  3. 
Chart  tan  ft  Swansea  I,  Swtodon  ft 
LEAGUE  Or  WALES,  Holywell  I.  Uasv 
SHtHrald  3. 

ULSTER  CUCPs  Firm*  rocand,  eeoend  leg, 
Glen  tor  an  1.  Bangor  I (agg:  2-11. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCH;  Reading  3.  Richmond  «ft 
EUROPEAN  CLUB]  FWtei  Agen  28. 
Leicester  2ft  Unarm  Cardiff  48.  Boraugtv- 

rrarfr  SB. 

Rugby  League 

STONES  SUPER  LECAOUE 
•St  Helens  (281  80,  WnrtapM  (01  1*. 
St  Holier  Tries;  Hume  3.  Mertyn  ft  New- 
love  2 Sullivan  2.  Fogorty.  Gaulding. 
Hayes  Mctfoy  deals:  Gaulding  7.  We- 
■ ■■gtoic  Tried  Pom  tar  Heoare  Mad 
Knoll  its  098)  ‘ 


Tennis 

US  OPEN  (New  Yortd:  First  round!  Mma 
m 8 Soft  (Serf  to  r Haas  (Gtw’l  8-3.  J-6. 

6-1.  7-5t  8 Bragnara  (Sp)  tn  K Goossens 
(Ban  6-2.  6-0.  7-8;  F Vtbxn  (Fr)  trt  R 
Delgado  (Pari  6-4.  6-4.  7-6:  C Moya  (Bui 
M S Humphries  (US)  6-1.  6-7.  6-7.  6-0. 

6- *i  K Carts  an  (Don  I bt  P Ratter  (Auo) 

7-  ft  6-3.  7-ft  M Obstodbsun  (Sare/  bl  C 
Costa  (Sp)  7-3.  4-8.  7-6.  6-3;  J TSrongo 
(US)  M A Raduteacu  (Rom)  6-7,  0-4.  6-1 
rat  Woman  M Mogls  (Swrtz)  bt  A Monto- 
Ho  (Spl  8-1.  B-O:  A~0  SUM  (Fr)  W J Hu- 
sarova  (Slovak)  6-4.  6-4;  B Schotta-Me- 
Carthy  INelh)  bt  N UtyagJ  (Japan)  £-). 
0-4  A Otaca  (Pot)  bt  M Maleeva  (Bui)  6-1. 
6-ft  H Magyom  (Slovak)  bt  G L Garcia 
OP)  6-1.  4-6.  8-3:  A Cartaeen  (Swe)  bl  G 
PtzztdunJ  (It)  3-6.  6-1.  7-5;  B SofaeU  (Aul) 
bt  S Appelmam  (Bel)  1-6, 6-4.  fr-t;  c Tor- 
r— -Valero  (Sp)  bt  S Hack  (Ger)  2-6. 6-4. 
6-ft  H Sokova  (Cz)  bl  Y Karnta  (Japan) 

8- ft  6-3C  I SpMee  (Rom)  bt  P Begerow 
(Ger)  6-3.  6-2;  M J Critfie  (Arg)  bt  M 
Sehnell  lAut)  6-4.  6-0. 

Baseball 


Boston  6,  Seattle  5.  Cleve- 
land 6,  Milwa«*ee  5.  Baltimore  0 CaUtor- 
nia  1ft  NY  4.  Oakland  6;  Chicago  10. 
Taranto  9 (10);  Minnesota  2.  Texas  13; 
Kansas  City  4.  Detrail  7 . 

NATIONAL!  Atlanta  2.  Chicago  ft  Colo- 
rado 7ft  Pittsburgh  ft  LA  6.  NY  ft-  Sen 
Dingo  11.  Philadelphia  ft  San  Franoaco  7. 
Montreal  ft  Florida  6.  Cincinnati  ft  Hous- 
ton 4.  St  Louts  1. 

Chess 

BONNER  MEMORIAL  (Amsterdam). 
Bawwl  Elgfati  G Komaky  (US)  1.  J htodaon 
(Eng)  0.  Uailai  Kamaky  5X,  N de  Flr- 
mtan  (USi.  V Ivanchuk  (LBr)  ft 
FOXTROT  TOURNAMENT  (London): 
Bound  ihn  Vitornc  3,  Women  2.  In- 
*<MmI  leeilnrai  K Arakhamte-Granl 
(Scott.  L PorttSCh  (Hunt.  V Smyatov  (Rue) 
ftPCramung  (Swe).  B Speasky  (Fr)  ft 
GNBDtT  SIMMS  QUALIFIER  (Geneve). 
1.  E Bareev  (Rus).  2.  J Spelman  (Eng). 
■EtnbaAadi  M Adame  (EngL 

Bowls 

ALL-ENOLAND  C 'SHIPS  (Worthing): 
Mam  Itelros  tlrat  read:  PeOcatane  Pk  bl 
LlnddekL  Sussex  17-16.  TVotrtnMg*  Tn 
bl  Ptymoutti.  Sir  Franca  Drake  26-15; 
CT»»fmaN»  d bt  Stoke  Covonby  2D-1K 
Beak  Mouse  Motet,  Weras  bl  Leamlnsler 
24-19;  M Pen  if1*  Nomenberland  bt 
St  Alban's  Townsend  21-20  (anal;  DM4- 
mheej  Tn  bt  Ballon  28-TB.  Wlgtoe. 
Oueibila  bt  GraenMIl  21-14;  ' 
ttt  8 Dertoys  MW  22-21; 
bt  Klngsaurps  24-14;  LeNprion 

Woabom  Send*  S07  Aehrombe  Pfc, 


M Betvodere  20-17; 


AfaMd,  Varik  bl  Hytton  Call  28-B: 
combe  CUM  bt  Coe*  Medina  2V20E 
plAe  bt  Becdee  Cons  28-20: 

Lodge  bt  March  cons  22-17:  Creeoldt  bt 
Gaman  20-12:  CUB  Edge.  KimitirmlnatBr 
W Torquay  Beigrove  22-tft  Bleby  bl  91 
Peter  * Municipal  22-lft  Uxbridge  bt 
Fleming  Pk  24-10;  CtteHeohem  bl  Stony 
Btrattard  25-11  Hartborougb,  wvu  M 
Baamm  22-21:  BHttah  CaBopiiane  tn 
Black  Hth  ft  Greenwich  r?-i3;  Lmon  co- 
op bf  fianbury  Can  IJ-M;  CnRngton  Ct  W 
Kington.  Herefamsnaa  C8-12-  Llomnede 
bt  Lang  Eaton  Tn  27-21-  MUdlosbro  bt 
CoUBtflw nod  22-20  1 jeer  SkegneOA  bt 
South  bourne  Su3sev  24-20;  Wgtsn  bl 
Haslemcre  27-12  Bl  Botelpha,  Suffolk  M 


Newark  Northern  18-17  laenj; 

Tn  bt  Dldcul  18-17. 

Second  rorenfr  New  Lom,  LdM  « Cof 
Ely  22-21;  FotksSone  bt  Trowbrdge  Tn 
T7-14:  Bank  Howe*  Hotel  bt  Criolnrriortl 

15- 11  St  Oeargete  NarthmbMMf  bt 
Maid  an  heed  Tn  25-14;  Wgtoo,  Cedris 
bt  Stenalees  23-11:  Mynwodhani  DoB  bt 
L Buzzard  28-15:  Alnath  York  bt  Asto- 
combe  PK  22-17;  Boecombe  OUf  bt  S1U- 
plake  21-16.  CreonMI  M Owton  Lodge 

16- lft  OR  Edge,  KhMernNaeter  bl  Bteby 
22-lft  Cheltei dmn  bt  Uxbridge  23-10; 
HertborowBri.  Witte  bt  British  Cellapherw 
19-14;  ETJnatwi  Ct  bt  Luton.  Co-op 
24-13;  Uanmode  bt  MUdlesbro  17-1  ft 
Wgloa  bl  Skegness  24-21.  HuehdaD  Tta 
M St  BoMpha.  Suffolk  19-18. 

Motor  Sport 

1,000  LAKES  RALLY  (Jyvasftyla.  Ro- 
land): 1.  T Mokinan  (Fmj  Mitsubishi  Lancer 
4hr  4mln  73aac;  2.  J Kanlckunan  (Hn) 
Toyota  Cel  lea  al48aoc:  ft  J KytoteMa  (FM) 
FOrd  Escort  137. 

Fixtures 

(730  unless  stated] 

Soccer 

NATIONWBK  LEAQUft]  Rrat  DlriritoP 

C Palace  v West  Brom  (746);  HmmieU  v 
Grimsby  (7  45):  Chdort  UU  v Norwich 
(7.45(;  Ports  mouffi  v Southend  (7.45);  Tran- 
mera  v Port  Vale  (7.45).  Sooandb  Brantford 
v Gillingham  (7.45):  Bristol  C v Luton 
(7.45):  Burnley  V Shrewsbury  (7 AS);  Choa- 
tertleid  v Wataab  (7  4SX  Paeortorough  v 
Notts  Co.  Preston  v Crewe  (7.46);  Rother- 
ham v Blackpool  (7.46);  Stockport  v 

Bournemouth;  Watford  v Ptymoutti  (T.48); 
Wycombe  V Buy  (7.45);  York  w MOtwalL 
TMrdt  Barnet  v Brighton  (7.46);  CardlB  * 
Wigan;  Carlisle  v L Orient  (7.45);  Cheater  v 
Sumnaeo,  OerflnaBn  v Colchester;  Beeler 
y Doncaster  (7  AS):  Hartlepool  v MarwfleU; 
Hereford  v Huh;  Lincoln  v Cambridge  Utt 
Northampton  v Torquay  (7.46):  Rochdale  v 
Fulham;  Scunthorpe  v Scarborough. 
SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  CUPl  (MMld 
rouwdi  Airdrie  v Dundee;  East  FHe  * Pai- 
Wrft  Greenock  Marion  v Queen  of  South; 
Montrose  v East  Stirling;  Parttck  v Hamn- 
lon;  Stirling  * Inverness  C.  Thistle. 

•W  IHAOUSi  IVemieri  Bromley  » Boro- 
ham  Wood;  Chonsey  Tn  v Ynadtog;  Dut- 
«ch  v Bishop's  Stortfort  (7.43);  Grays  w 
Harrow  Borough:  Hendon  v Heybrtdge: 
Kings  tom  an  v Aylesbury;  Oxford  C v Sut- 
ton Uld:  St  Albans  v Enfield.  Pfrmt:  Atotag- 
don  Th  v Uxbridge;  Aldershot  Tn  v Leyton 
Pennant  Barton  Rvrav  BlUaricay  Tku  Bas- 
togetoM  Tn  v Mcfeoey:  Berkhameted  Tn  v 
Thame  Uld;  Hampton  • Chesham  lit* 
Maidenhead  Utd  v Wokingham  Tn;  WUton 
ft  Horsham  v Wriytefeato;  Worth  teg  v To«- 
teg  ft  Mitcham  utd. 


Loutn  uto 

Vies;  Parkgate  * Raaoingkm  Mam;  Yoma 
AmaJ  v Halt  Road  Rngr*. 

PONT1WB  LEAOUE  (7.01;  tVsnUan  Nottm 
Forest  v Sioka.  8ec— fa  Grimsby  v Car- 
Itale;  Man  C v Wraxham  (6.46);  Mansfield  v 
Stockport  Rottiertiom  y Burnley. 

LEAGUE  OP  WAUEb  Connah  s Quay  v 
Rhyj  Pllnl  Tn  v Welshpool 
ULSTER  CUP:  Soeoad  round]  Glenavon 
v Coleraine.  Linhakl  v Crusaders:  Clifton- 
mite  v BaHyciare 

FRIENDLY  HATCH:  Home  Farm  Evcricn 
v Rep  of  Ue-U-21  XI 


Hingis  takes 
a mere  hour 


Stephen  Bieffey 
at  Flushing  Meadow 


AFTER  the  shenanigans 
of  last  week,  when  the 
US  Tennis  Association 
did  to  level  best  to  screw  op 
the  men's  draw  and  the  seed- 
ings,  the  US  Open,  fourth  and 
final  Grand  Slam  of  the  year, 
made  a relaxed  beginning 
here  yesterday  morning. 

Autumnal  weather  is  hov- 
ering on  the  49th  parallel, 
threatening  to  bring  rain  and 
cooler  weather  later  this 
week,  but  yesterday  the  frill 
hot  blast  of  late  summer 
poured  intense  heat  on  Co- 
rona Park.  It  was  a day  to  get 
your  match  over  quickly  and 
Switzerland's  Martina  Hingis 
duly  finished  off  Marla- Ange- 
les MontoLio  of  Spain  6-1,  6-0 
in  precisely  an  hour, 

Hingis,  not  18  until  the  end 
of  next  month,  looked  as  fresh 
as  a spring  daisy  throughout. 
She  has  slimmed  down  this 
summer  and  exchanged  her 
ponytail  for  a shorter,  more 
sophisticated  cut  . 

There  have  been  stories  of 
her  suffering  from  boredom 
on  the  pro  circuit  but  Hingis 
has  sensibly  played  little  ten- 
nis since  Wimbledon  and 
regarded  her  apperance  at  the 
Olympics  in  Atlanta  more  as 
a holiday  than  work.  And 
quite  right,  too. 

Hingis,  despite  her  conclu- 
sive victory,  was  not  the  first 
player  to  win;  that  honour  be- 
longed to  Brenda  Schultz-Mc- 
Carthy,  who  rattled  through 
her  opening  match  against  Ja- 
pan's Nana  Miyagi  in  56' 
minutes. 


The  ignominy  of  being  the 
first  seed  to  fell  belonged  to 
Bulgaria's  Magdalena  Ma- 
leeva, beaten  6-4,  6-2  by  Po- 
land's Aleksandrs  Olsza,  an 
18-year-old  who  played  in  the 
juniors  here  Last  year. 

She  was  joined  a little  later 
by  the  sixth  seed,  Anke  Huber 
of  Germany,  who  lost  in  three 
sets  to  Amanda  Coetzer  of 
South  Africa. 

Youth  had  an  early  Ding  in 
the  men’s  tournament  with 
another  18-year-old,  Tommy 
Haas  of  Germany,  causing  bis 
fellow  German  Michael  Stich 
considerable  problems  before 
Stich  won  6-3, 1-6,  6-1,  7-5  in 
just  over  two  hours  of  highly 
variable  play. 

Stich  has  shoulder  prob- 
lems, and  hin  serve  suffered 
accordingly,  but  Haas  showed 
enough  potential  to  suggest 
he  will  quickly  become  a 
growing  force  on  the  circuit 

He  is  a protege  of  Nick  Bol- 
lettieri  and  played  his  first 
senior  tournament  in  India- 
napolis recently,  beating 
Mark  Woodforde  before  los- 
ing 6-3,  6-4  to  Pete  Sampras, 
the  eventual  winner. 

As  you  would  expect  of  a 
Bollettieri -schooled  player 
Haas  is  a huge  hitter  but 
there  is  a fluidity  to  his  play 
which  suggests  much  more 
than  biff  and  bash. 

The  Grandstand  crowd  took 
to  him  in  a big  way  and  when 
he  led  3-1  in  the  fourth  set 
there  seemed  every  possibil- 
ity of  Haas  pushing  Stich  Into 
a fifth  set 

But  as  the  heat  haze  began 
to  clear,  so  the  way  forward 
for  Stich  became  dearer.  But 


remember  the  name  of  Haas. 


Rugby  Union 


Scots  offer  paid  contracts 


THE  Scottish  Rugby  Union 
has  offered  full-time  con- 
tracts to  56  players,  44  based 
In  Scotland  and  12  in  Eng- 
land, as  part  of  its  plan  to  in- 
troduce professional  rugby. 

Players  who  accept  full- 
time employment  will  receive 
basic  safeties  ranging  from 
£20,000  to  £50,000  and  there 
will  be  additional  match  fees 
and  a win-bonus  scheme  cov- 
ering major  club  competi- 
tions and  international 
matches. 

Most  contracts  offered  are 


for  three  years  but  a small 
number  will  be  for  only  one. 

Agen  beat  Leicester  28-22  at 
Welford  Road  yesterday  to 
win  the  first  International 
Challenge  Cup.  The  French 
turned  in  a superb  all-round 
performance  and  scored  three 
tries  to  produce  a scoreline 
that  did  not  reflect  the  visi- 
tors’all-round  superiority- 

Cardiff,  beaten  64-14  by 
Agen  on  Sunday,  restored 
some  pride  by  taking  third 
place  with  a 48-29  defeat  of 
Boroughmuir. 


< 
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SP®TSNEWS  15 


St  Helens  66,  Warrington  1 4 


Saints  end 

long  march 
in  triumph 


S CLINCH  THE  SUPER  LEAGUE  TITLE  IN  STYlI 


PwlRbqwMak 


THE  Super  League  fin  - 
ished  in  good  bands 
yesterday  when  St 
Helens*  faa  front  of 
their  biggest  crowd  of  the  sea- 
son — 18,098  — at  Knowsley 
Road,  overran  Warrington,  It 
was  their  first  championship 
for  21  years,  but  they  should 
not  have  to  wait  as  long  for 
another. 

. Although  their  Australian 
coach  Shaun  Mediae  inherited 
a talented  squad  when  be  took 
over  from  the  sacked  Eric 
Hughes  in  January  there  is  no 
denying  hia  achievements. 

His  brief  was  simple.  Break 
Wigan's,  stranglehold  on  the 
sport  — and  that  he  has  done. 
Within  a few  months  of  bis 
arrival  St  Helens  bad  beaten 
Bradford  Bulls  In  a memora- 
ble Challenge  Cup  final,  the 
first  time  since  1988  that 
Wigan  had  not  won  ft. 

But  winning  the  Super 
League  has  meant  even  more 
to  McRae.  Cups  never  feature 
too  high  among  Australian, 
priorities.  Championships, 
which  demand  consistency 
week  In  and  week  out  do.  St 
Helens  deserve  this  title,  hut 
they  should  save  a glass  of 
their  champagne  for  Terry 
Matterson  when  the  London 
Broncos  visit  Knowsley  Road 
in  the  Premiership  play-offs 
next  Sunday. 

It  was  Matterson,  the 
Broncos  captain,  with  his  old- 
fashioned  straight-on  style  of 
goalkicking,  who  sent  over 
the  late  conversion  which  de- 
prived Wigan  of  what  was  to 
prove  a crucial  point  earlier 
in  the  season. 

Saints  were  fortunate  that  a 
defeat  against  Bradford  was 
followed  a week  later  by.  a 
Wigan  defeat  against  the 
same  opponents.  But  when 
Wigan  look  back  on  the  sea- 
son Matterson ’s  kick  will 
keep  returntog  like  a bad 
dream. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  John 
Dorahy’s  mind,  though,  that 
. Saints  .are  worthy  champions. 
"Far  and  away  the  best'1  said 
the  Warrington  coach. 

. Wigan  would  dispute  that 
assessment  and ^pomttblheir 


Cricket 


superior  defensive  record. 
But  nine  times  this  season  St 
Helens  have  run  more  than  SO 

DOinta  naot  fumfoec  nhrvman4« 


and  it  was  . an  so  easy  for 
Saints  again  yesterday: 
Tommy  Martyn  scored  the 
first  of  their  is  tries  after  only 
53  seconds  and  before  the  end 
Warrington,  must  have  been 
fearing  a re-run  of  one  of 
their  greatest  humiliations, 
the  84-0  Regal  Trophy  defeat 
Saints  inflicted  on  tfawrp  last 
January. 

Warrington  have  decided 


that  their  fixture  will  not  in- 
clude Iestyn  Harris.  They 
could  have  done  with  some  of 
the  Welsh  intexhatlonars 
magic  yesterday,  although  it 
is  unlikely  that  bin  presence 
would  materially  have 
Changed  things. 

Richard  Senate,  one  of  the 
quickest  wingers  in  the  game, 
might  have  done  but  he  was 
guilty  of  a dreadful  error  six 
minutes  before  half-time.  In  a 
wnwM»t  of  utter  carelessness, 
he  allowed  Sullivan  to  knock 
the  ball  from  his  grasp  when 
a try  looked  a formality. 

Had  he  scored,  Warrington 
would  have  brought  the  score 
to  22-12.  Henare  did  eventu- 
ally score  a try  midway 
through  the  second  half  but  it 
was  no  consolation.  By  then 
Saints  were  out  of  sight. 

Alan  Hunfe  led  their  try- 
scoring  bonanza  with  three 
touchdowns  and  there  were 
also  two  tries  apiece  for  Paul 
Newlove,  Super  League's 
leading  try  scorer,  before  he 
retired  early  in  the  second 
half,  Martyn  and  the  winger 
Anthony  Sullivan. 

No  one  celebrated  the  vic- 
tory more  enthusiastically 
then  the  . Australian  Derek 
McVey,  brought  from  "obscu- 
rity" by  McRae  and  tasting 
his  first  real  success  in  the 
game.  He  got  a deserved  try 
and  Hayes,  Goulding  and 
feially  Fogarty  were  among 
the  try-scorers. 

*t  immu  Protects  Hay**.  Hunt*. 
NfwtovB,  Sullivan;  Martyn.  Goulding; 
Ptrtllnl.  Conn  Ingham,  Fogarty.  Jownt 
Malay.  Hammond.  Vidut  taai  Hugh. 
Matautla.  Ptofcavanon.  MoVay. 

Wantolum  -Knott  Forstar,  Kolia-Low* 
Hopar.  Hanarac  Stultord.  Swann;  Jonaa, 
Watson,  Ctiambar*.  Hulma.  Cullan, 
SoaKhOrp*.  tnWUMtm  Rudd,  Man. 
ftatu.  Davtaa. 

toiara  DOartpoaM  CfHdrm). , 


Happy  . . . Goulding  and  Cunningham  celebrate  as  the  footer  sounds  yesterday 


Scoreboard 


»%*« 


County  Championship:  Essex  v Gjoucestershire 


Essex  turn  on  their  peak  power 


Pe»M  Hcppget  Colcheehsr 


KEITH  FLETCHER  was  for 
too  wily  to  ovarstats  Essex's 
capabilities  as  their -fifth 
successive  thaaaptonahip  win 
took  them  smoothly  to  joint- 
top  of  the  table.  “There's  not 
an  outstanding  side  in  foe 
country,"  he  said.  "Certainly 
we  can’t  regard  ourselves  as 
. outstanding.”  That  summa- 
tion should  guard  against  any 
late-seasoa  conceit 
i This  has  not  been  the  most 
distinguished  of  county  sea- 
sons. but  Essex’s  improve- 
ment could  hardly  have  been 
more  striking  Their  ixmings- 
and-64-run  victory  over 
Glouceetershtee,  secured  45 
minutes  after  lunch,  was- the 
performance  of  a useful  aide 
brlnupingwith  self-belief.  - 
The  sense  cC  weB-beingwill 


be  heightened  today  by  con- 
firmation that  Graham 
Gooch,  who  has  toyed  with 
rfri^arnwrit  and  a coaching 
role,  will  sign  another  playing 
contract  for  1907.  Since  first 
complaining  about  five  years 
ago  that  there  was  "not  much 
petrol  left  in  the  tank”,  he 
seems  to  have  done  about 
5,000  runs  to  the  gallon. 

Fletcher  has  no  doubts 
about  Gooch's  perseverance. 
"He  is  an  inspirational  fig- 
ure,” he  said.  "Arguably, 
even  at  43,  he  still  remains 


Fletcher,  back  as  Essex’s 

cricket  consultant  after  his 
unproductive'  time  as  Eng- 
land's. ”vx*-h,  could  hardly 
have  envisaged  a champion- 
ship  challenge  seven  weeks 
ago  .when  six  matches  with- 
out a win,  including  two  in- 
nings defeats,  had  left  the 


county  fourth  from  bottom. 
Essex’s  batting,  led  by  Gooch, 
Law  and  Hussain,  had  always 
been  more  than  adequate,  but 
it  1s  a thriving  seam  attack 
that : Hatcher  credits  with 

thlr^^MwipImnihlr  In  the 
Nineties.  Alongside  the  reli- 
ability of  HotTs  seam  and 
Such's  off-spin,  Cowan,  Irani 
and  Williams  have  all  made 
marked  advances. 

"Irani  was  com] 
back  pains  at  foe'  end  of 
season,  so  we  had.  to  change 
foe  position  of  his  feet  to 
avoid  foe  ride  of  a stress  frac- 
ture,” Fletcher  said.  "It  took 
him  a while  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence and  rhythm. — and  that 
probably  showed  when  he 
played  for  England  — but 
since  then  be  has  gained  a 
yard  and  is  bowling  weZL” 

Cowan’s  reputation  as  one 


of  foe  country's  most  promis- 
ing seam  bowlers  has  not  al- 
ways been  reflected  by 
results,  but  his  career-best 
return  in  foe  first  innings, 
achieved  primarily  through 
steep  bounce  and  an  ability  to 
leave  the  right-hander,  under- 
lined his  development 
GloucasfcersMre,  resuming 
on  27  for  four,  still  trailed  by 
225  and  Williams's  first  five- 
wicket  return  since  the  open- 
ing match  of  the  season  en- 
sured that  their  resistance 
was  not  prolonged.  Ball  was 
bowled,  Russell  struck  57 
from  76  balls,  and  the  rest  per- 
ished to  foe  dose-catching 
cordon,  proof  enough  that 
Essex’s  bowlers  were  an  top 
af  their  game.  Only  Lynch's 
breezy  half-century  and  an- 
other dose  of  obduracy  from 
Russell  edged  Gloucestershire 
past  lunchtime. 


Yorkshire  v Lancashire 


1 « 


AndyWIhoBatIMadtafltor 


YORKSHIRE'  bave^wie 
■ Wre  reason  tocursefoeir 
. Rons  rivals  thls.aeason.-DeK 
being  thOTugWy 


fliawa  uinw""  •- 

Lancashire's  jnorfcj tefoiv 
mined  second-innings.  ;apon: 
on  Saturday  proved  enough 
fora  face-saving  draw  afrty. 
IS  .-overs  were  possible.  *. 
miserable  final  day:  ■ 

That  was  enough  tune  for. 
Yorkshire,  or  more  spefcifr'. 
caBy  Darren  Gou^u  to  reduce 
them  from  fflO  for  fiya.to  233,; 
for  seven  as  events.here  bore 
an  uncanny  resemWaxjce-to 
those  at  The  Oval 
unfortunately  for  Yoricajm?. 
and  England,  forfoe  .weasawr. 

When  Lancashirejusunwa 
at  2 

five  second-innings  wicsera 

down,  gn^and 
tively  three  for  five  bj.  foe 
Test  When  Gough  ended 
Nfck  Speak's  fbur-bom  vgl 
with  foe  leg-stump  ynrx^ 
that  had 

'SgLTSCTUSWS 

inside  eflga  with  his. 

for  seven;  England 


imdggatfgj&ad'  survivBd  only 
after*  loud  appeal  tor  a bat- 
pad-.  catch-  off  Michael 
varighnn  This  time  there  was 

nbsjioubti-*a  he  prodded 

Gbugb  to  guDy  along  the 

■Jjbdfc..'. . 

j Green  saw  Lancashire 

tfitobgh  fo*  remaining  four 
overs  before  tea,  with  assis- 
tant from  Warren  Hogg,  ana 
tfaff  ■ Interval  ft  started 

j jffirfewir ' torreutiaRy  and  ter* 
mbnffly.  It-was  a tong  W 
nhai  Hegg’s  spectacular  Ben- 
son iffSedges  Cup 
t ^rtiicb 'snatched  the 
Lancashire’s  - two  Semi-final 

VnrlrehitA  TOIS 


uauwiwiuca  * . 

Victories  over  Yorlmbire  fids 

season,  but.  by1 


nunures  aiiLLQ-L  «***- 

lad  denied  them  again.__.  - 
A.  Gough  ended  . wifo 
liitfte  17  wickets  Yorkshire 
’ claimed  in  the  match  for lOJ. 
foe  second  best  return  mm 
:«?eer  in  foe 
but  that  was  .scant 
tkmfiira  mjsred  opporta^y 
§3  Inflicts  senous  damage 

OtthteaUe-stitiehopes. 


Kent  foiled  by 
shut-up  shop 


David  Foot  at  Cardiff 


FOR  - their  varying 

reasons,  terribly  im- 
portant ones  to  cham- 
piojiKhip-secktng  Kent,  the 
two  captains  did  their  best 
to  pnnke  a game  of  it  here 
yesterday-  _ -L 

Two  innings  torfeftnres 
Had  been  agreed  and  then, 
after  more  .showers  and 
with,  foe  players  on  the 
point  of  heading  tor  the  ear 
park,  tbey  were  called  back 
to  play  out  14*5  overs. 

. At  the  time  Glamorgan 
Deeded  15&,  but  a bewilder- 
ing scenario  had  been  de- 
vised. Headley,  Walker  and 
Fulton  gave  away  61  runs 
in  three  overs. 

And  then  it  was  for  real 

pptn, . thnrigh  Kent  oddly 
kept  a defensive  field  and 
Glamorgan  shut  iqp  shop  50 
runs  short  ■’with  nearly 
three  overs  xentainftig- 
- Before  foe  weather-break 
Morris  had  scored  118, 
three  quarters  ofjt  offsarir 
ous  bowJJng.  Eariia:,  Emit 
resumed  at  266  -for  three 
and  batted  for  another  14 
overs,  during  which 

Hooper  and  Hong  com- 
pleted a Stand  of  147  as  they 
, declared  on  328£or  five. 

' At  Grace  Road.  Lelccster- 


ahire  foil  one  wicket  short 
of  retooling  to  the  top  after 
a dramatic  rain-affected 
match  with  Hampshire.  - 

Needing  13  wickets  to 
win,  they  .picked  .up  12  of 
tTipm  but  Hampshire  hung 
on  to  force  ‘a  draw  after 
reaching  135  for  nine.  Gor- 
don Parsons  took  four  for 
36  but  Janies  Bavifi  and 
Shnnm  Benshaw  saw  out 
the  last  six  overs. 

Northamptonshire, 
resuming  on  42  for  three 
chasing  141  to  win,  saw 
David  Capel  (39)  and  Kevin 
Curran  (30)  share  an  un- 
broken 55-run  partnership 
to  steer  the  county  to  a six- 
wicket  win  against  visiting 
Sussex  in  only  80  minutes. 

Surrey's  mn-  chase 
against ' Nottinghamshire 
was  washed  out  at  Trent 
Bridge.  After  several  inter- 
rqptions  they  wore  set  319. 
tD  Win  foam  a aiiahnnwi  _ «f 
59  overs,  but  only  50  min- 
trtes’play  was  possible. 

Warwickshire's  slim 
hopes  of  retaining  their 
.title  are  now  even  *Wimm»r 
after  Worcestershire  held 
on  for  a draw  at  New  Road- 
Set  to  make  288  in  34  overs. 
Worcestershire  finished  on 
184  for  four  after  a century 
stand  between  Thh  Curtis 
(44)  and  Philip  Weston  (52). 


Corahm  Thfed  Test 

inn*)  day) 

imuubipmoiim 
Ik*  Owe  PaUctui  won  by  nbia  wickrta. 


H A Attianan  b Maqar  YounJs *1 

t*  J Stawart  b Miwhtaq  Ahmad ** 

N Huaaahi  c Saoad  Anwar 

b Waqar  Ycxmla  II 

GP Tharps  Unrh Mohammad Akram  84 
J P CraWtoy  b Whqar  Younla  ....  108 

N V Kitten  b Muahtaq  Ahmad it 

C C Latvia  b Waaira  Akram  — 8 

I D K SaHsbury  c jnzanum-iil-Haq 
b WHbn  Akram . 


D Q Cocke  Mohi  Klun 
b Waqar  VounM . 


RDB  Cioft  Dal  Out  8 

A 0 MuQaDy  b Wsahn  Akram 14 

(Ibis,  vrl.  nblO) » 


Total  (9Bl2  ovara). 


84, 8G.  118,  205. 248,  273, 

2B3.  284,  2B5. 

BowBngi  Waalm  Akram  2S2HB-BS-8;  Wa- 
qar Younla  28-4-S5-4;  Uoharomad  Akram 
1I-1-4V-1:  Mushtaq  Ahmad  27-5-78-S: 
Aandr  Sotiall  »- 1-17-0. 


Sand  Anwar  c Cndt  b Cork  . 


.178 


Aandr  Sotnll  c Cork  b Craft 48 

qu  Ahmad  c Stewart  b Multeity 81 

lnzamam-ul-Haq  c Himaki  b MullaJly  98 
SaUm  Malte  not  om  __  .. . — 400 

AbB  Mujtaba  ran  out 19 

-Waster  Akram  at  Stewart  b Craft  — . 40 

tWobi  Khan  b Salisbury  99 

Muahtaq  AhllHKl  C Crawlay  b MotlaSy  I 
Waqar  Younla  not  out  O 

Baras  (b4.  BjS,  nbl«-__- M 

Total  (lor  8 dac,  138.1  overs) . 


100.  258.  334.  384,  865, 

44a  502.  sta. 

DM  wot  bate  Mohammad  Akram. 
Somtep  Lawte  28-9—112-0;  Multeity 
37.1-7-07-3;  Cfolt  47-10-116-2;  Cork 
23-6-71-1;  Saflabuty  294-118-1. 


*M  A Atherton  c Inzamanwit-Haq 

b Muabtaq  Ahmad  — — 

TA  J Stewart  c AaU  Uufteba 
b Miahteq  Ahmad 


N Hussain  Gbw  b Muahtaq  Ahmad  — 91 
G P Thorpa  c Waalm  Akram  1 
9 Muahtaq  Ahmad 


J P Crawlay  c Aandr  SohaH 
b Waalm  Akram  . 


1# 


N V Knight  e 8 b Muahtaq  Ahmad  - 

C C Lawte  Ibw  b Waqar  Younte 

D G Cork  b Muahtaq  Ahmad  — nm 
RDB  Craft  cI|k  Ahmed 

0 Wastei  Akram — 8 

I D K Salisbury  not  out . _ O 

A D MuUally  b Wasten  Akram  O 

Extras  (bO.  *a.wi,  nhWl— — 9* 


Total  (8&4overa)., 


o(  wlobaita,  86,  188.  IBS.  ITS.  187. 
206,  22D.  238.  24£ 

■antenqr  waabn  Akram  104-7-07-3;  Wa- 
qar Younla  19-3-55-1;  Muahtaq  Ahmad 
37— 10-79-ft  Aanur  Sobail  2-7-4-0:  Mo- 
hammad Akram  10-9-90-0, 

PAKISTAN 


Saoad  Anwar  c Knight  b MulMDy  — . 1 

AamlrSohail  not  out  98 

Har  Ahmed  not  out  — 19 

(nbS) a 


Total  (lor  1, 04  ovand 48 

Part  ofarfakati  7. 

DU  not  faate  bizamBm-tiMtaq.  Selim  Mar 
WL  As*  Mujtaba,  -W»tm  Akram,  tMoln 
Khan.  Muahtaq  Ahmad.  Waqar  Ybunte. 
Mohammad  Akram. 

Boartlogi  Cork  8>O-1S-0;  Mullaliy 
3-0-34-1;  Crolt  D.4-0-6-CL 

DlmaUMc  D J CorataM  and  B Laadbaitar. 


tecnedn  Chunpionthlp  . 

■iitebi^nm-  Hamp&Nra  93-z  v MkMo- 
aax.  Mated  abandoned,  rain. 

Dradfordt  Yorkshire  v Leteeawwilre.  No 
play,  rain. 


World  Serkss 

Cetewteot  AiwtWUa  263-7  (M  Slater  SO,  R 
Ponttno  89.  8 Waugh  82).  Zimbabwe  139 
Australia  won  by  125  rune. 


ImIui 

siernna  nMuqr 

9MCOMD  » GHfUBPKMHWOTr  North'' 
emptom  Norlhamptonahlra  * 

Warwickshire. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MCHAEL  STEELE 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  ChampionaMp 

(Final  day)  I 


Trent  MIom  Makih  abandoned.  Nodteg- 
lumshlre  (8pCS)  drew  with  Surrey  (7). 
NOmNnHAMBmnn  Flrat  lidUnga  446-g 
dec  (G  F Archer  143.  M P Dowman  W.  W 
M Noon  87;  Julian  4-104). 


neat  tefsa*  (avamlght  128-4) 
A 0 Brawn  not  out . 


A J Holltoake  not  out . 
Extras  (tbZ  wl,  nb2)_ 


Total  (tor  4 dec,  343  ovra)  - 19S 

DU  net  bate  G J Keraay.  R M Pearson.  B 
P Julian.  M P Btefcnen.  J E Benjamin. 
MOfflHeHAMBM—  FbrleBed  second 

tentege. 


D J-BWcneU  notout 


M A Batcher  not  out 
Baras  (IDS.  nbfi) 


Total  (tor  0. 12J  ovara) 09 

BsaUnyi  Calms  *-1-7-0:  Bowen 
i5-0-ai-OC  Evans  3-1-13-0. 

T E Jesty  and  A A Jones. 


WOHMGI  BHIflK  a WAlWHCKBIUnK 
Weraeebm  Worcestershire  (8pte)  drew 
wWi  Wsrwtckshlra  (10).  . 
W4WHCK9N— t Plrat  Innings  310  {A  F 
Giles  83.  T A Munton  54no.  W Q Khan  53; 
llltogwoftl  4-54.  Lam  phi  4-00). 


(ovamlghC  205-0) 
S W K Elite  not  out 

A tstiertyar  notout 

Baras  (bB.lb3.w1.  nt>fl_ 


Total  [lor  8 dee.  80  overs!., 


W G Khan  o Cunte  b Sotenid 

M J Powell  o Hick  b SolonJd  

N M k Smith  at  Rbodas  b IBIngworfh 

D P Ostlsr  c El  Ha  b ante — 

A Sfngn  not  ool  _. — — — ■ — 

T L Psnnoy  not  eat 

Extras  0b4) 


Total  (for  4 dec.  30  ovara) 199 

PM  of  aWNte  T9.  92.  SB.  118L 
■ewBnpi  Shsrlyar  7-0-29-0;  Ellis 
7-1-40-0;  nibioworth  4-0-31—1;  Sotenid 
Curite  4-0-17-1. 


8-0-41-e 

woncBinwBK 

T 8 Curtte  b SmWi 


W P C Weston  c Powell  b Giles 99 

G A Hick  c Brown  b Pollock is 

*T  m Moody  c Khan  b snwih  r 

K R Splrtng  not  out 9 

VSSoianHnof  out 98 

Extras  (be,  ad,  nb2) ia 


Total  (lor  4.  48  own*).—— — 184 

PM  Of  wtolMtai  TOO.  103.  118.  ns. 
Bowttnec  Pollock  10-3-28-1;  Munton 
ID-3— 45-0;  Smith  18-1-50-2;  Giles 
13-6-33-1. 

A G T Vmiteheed  and  P WtUey. 


HntWi—idinw  Norlhamptonshlra  Dipts) 
bt  Suaeex  (B)  by  six  wiokata. 
aosHDb  Rrat  ten  toga  380  (N  J Lenham 
145.  V C Drakes  SO,  A P Welte  51;  Pen- 

fwnhyd-aa- 

NOftTHAWTONBHatB  Pint  ImUngB  381 
(K  M Curran  117.  □ Ripley  BSno). 
8H8IIK1  Second  Inntoge  112  (Ambrose 


(ovemlsht  42-3) 


D J Cegel  hot  out 


TO  Ripley  c Moores  b Drakes  .— — 80 
K « Curran  not  ad  — 90 


Extras  (b8,  nx.  wl.  nbiZ). 

Total  (tor  4.  sijj'ovara). 

“ loftef  ' 


87. 

Bowfhsgr  Drakes  13-2-53-2;  Lowry 
5-0-2 0-2;  Law  7-0-36-0;  Klnlsy 
12-3-10-0. 

A Ctarkaon  and  J W Holder. 


fWdmbn  Etatet  (24pia)  bt  Gtoucastar- 
siflni  (3)  by  an  baangc  and  6*  runs. 

awicwMiim  Hm  teutons  zao 

(R  C RuasaD  63  A Symooda  G2;  Cowan 


FUat  Innings  533-8  dac 

Qoocb  1 1 1.  fl  c irate  gt.  P J PikSttn 

D j RDbtonn72  AHayne  4-90). 


faht27-4) 


M A LyOott  RonLa  b Cowan 
R P Davts  e Suoh  b WHiame 
M W Alleyns  e Cowan  b bate 
RCRuasaB  c Sub  b Cowan 

A M Smith  c Gnyson  b wimome 
C A Wateh  nqtdut  - 
Extras  (b4.fe4.nM)- 

Tom  (57  ovara) in 

Baa  at  wfaketeBOwb  30.64. 1Q4, 133144. 
■wwlingc  11011  15-4-36-8;  William* 
17-3-43-4;  Cowan  17-0-73-2;  Irani 
7-V-23-1;  Such  1 -0-1-0. 

Ompbaei  J D Bend  and  K £ Palmer. 


Goulding’s 
team  find  a 
place  in  sun 


Frank  Keating  on 

ajoyful  afternoon 
at  Knowsley  Road 

AS  THE  jubilant  cer- 
tanties  shrilly  sang 
5*  Helens  home 
thrash  the  second 
nati,  roe  Uvid  red  livery  of 
the  choirs  around  the  green 
grass  of  Knowsley  Hoad 
were  at  last  bathed  in  the 
sharpest  of  summer  sun- 
light. And  the  hitherto  un- 
seen Soper  League  trophy 
was  lifted  from  its  box  by 
security  guards  to  gleam  on 
the  very  tonchline  like  a 
brand-new  minr  churn. 

It  was  this  apt  and 
pointed  arrival  by  the  snn 
which  so  boldly  underlined 
the  finish  of  summer  rugby 
league  at  the  very  final  cur- 
tain of  this  inaugural  Euro- 
pean experiment.  Appro- 
priate as  well,  for  the  first 
hour  of  the  match  the 
weather  had  with  mischie- 
vous tease  displayed  a 
reminding  reprise  of  what 
used  to  be  the  lot  — Janu- 
ary chill,  relentless  Febru- 
ary rain.  March  gales,  ami 
heavy  April  showers. 

Then  the  skies  relented 
for  Sky  itself  and  the  warm- 
est of  suns  shone  for  the 
Saints  — and  the  rafter- 
packed  little  auditorium 
chorused  with  insistence; 
“The  championship’s  com- 
ing home”,  and  4‘Now 
you’ve  got  to  believe  us". 

Not  many  in  the  game 
worldwide  would  believe 
that  Wigan  have  been  sunk. 
That  side’s  strutting  domi- 
nance of  a decade  has  been 
broken  in  both  cup  and 
league,  and  tbe  congrega- 
tion yesterday  perhaps  en- 
joyed bellowing  most  to 
remind  Central  Park.  “Are 
you  watching  pie-eaters  7" 
they  loudly  inquired. 

At  the  fimqh,  the  captain 
Bobbie  Goulding  grabbed 
the  microphone  and  told 
them:  “Ton  have  been  with 
ns  through  thick  and  thin 
and  this  is  what  it’s  all 
about.  We  have  the  cup  and 
now  the  league,  and  next 
week  the  Premiership’s  a 
cakewalk,  we  promise.” 

It  is  an  outrageous  tri- 


m nufinn  arc  v Kent 
CteSWb  Glamorgan  (6)  draw  wttb  Kate  (8). 
KXNT 

Hnrt  tetetegs  (ovnrnlgtic  255-3) 

C L Hooper  am  b Watkto T7 

N J Lions  c Maynard  b Berwick 

M V Flaming  not  out * 

S A Marsh  not  out — - ■ 

Extras  (W.  Ih2.  wrt.  nt>12) ** 

Total  (to r S dec.  013  avers). 


157,  W3.  310.  312. 

DM  MX  M D W Heaeaoy.  M M PUSl.  M J 
McCagoe.  T N Wran. 

Bawling:  Watkin  19-3-58-1;  Gibson 
18-3-40-1;  Dale  15-2-70-1;  Barwlck 
XU-10-95-2;  Hemp  S-O-21-ft  Kendrick 
S-O-SM*  Coitay  V0-4-0. 
aLAMOROAJfa  Fortetaad  ftrsi  Innings. 
KKMT:  Forfeited  second  Innings. 


9 

. 118 

« 

_ .47 

P A Coney  c Ward  b 'Headley TO 

A Dale  not  out ’2 

O D Gibson  not  out 1* 

Extras  (h2,  m3,  wl.  nbO 8 


8 P James  Ibw  b MoCague 

H Morris  c Homing  b McCagoe  - 

D L Hemp  b Headley 

*11  P Maynard  b Hooper 


Total  (tar  3 5B.1  avers).————- 1 *** 
M or  wMMtH  HJ.15.  109.  245,  249. 

Did  net  Mb  N M Kendrick.  +A  D Shew.  8 
L Welkin,  B n Berwick, 
tetehg  McCague  14-4-46-2;  Headley 
18-1-82-2;  PBW  7-0-38-0:  Wren  8-O^KWJ; 
Hooper  10.1-4-C9-1;  Flemtog  2-0-9-0;  Ful- 
ton l-O-19-O;  walker  1-0-19-3 

B Dudfseton  and  G Sharp. 


LeleeetemWre  (lip*)  *■* 

vWi  Hampshire  (7). 

warnwre  First  tentogs  353  (P  v 
Simmons  108.  P A Nbton  67;  Renahiw 
4-58.  Bovfll  4-10Z). 


fovamlgtic  81-7) 

tANAymaebSImmons — 81 

8 D Udel  b Sbnmone 99 

J N B Bovin  b Parsons ° 

S J Rsnshaw  not  out ° 

Boras  (b4.  Bj3.w£  nb6)_- 1* 

Total  (342  ovara) ,3T 

MafwWnltaMkllK  110l 
Boetew  Ulllnn  17-10-28-5;  Parsons 
13-0-38-4;  Simmons  102-3-32-2;  Plsrson 
V1-0-0;  w«8a  10-2-34-3. 
mtHM  BaeanJ  tonlngv 

G w White  tow  b Wens 

P R Whaakte  c Parson*  b Mlims — o 

K D James  b Param  — " 

H A Smite  b ’* 

W S Kendall  c Paiaona  b Plenum  — « 

M Keecfi  c Nbn»  b walla ]* 

*J  P Stopbanaoo  a & b Brlmson 11 

TA  N Aymes  Ibw  b BHmaen * 

S D Udal  b Pteraon  

JKB  Bovin  oca  OUT  — IT 

S J Ranshaw  not  out * 

Extras  (blO,  Ibfi,  w4)_— ^ 

Total  (ter  9.  57  ovara) 1I*8 

M 3.  39.  83  70.  B8.  91. 

Iwwflngi  Millns  12-2-29-1:  Par”""* 
0-4-15-V  Simmons  13^3-»«-tt_.Brif72ra2 
8-2-18-2;  Pierson  6-2 -0-5;  Welle 
0-3-23-3.  _ 

G I Burgass  aod  R PfJmar. 


YDBOMIHE  v LANCA9HO* 

HwftoteP  YorteWre  (llpto)  *8* 
LmQMhjrB  (81.  1C, 

VOWCHHUh  Ftert  tenlngs 
Wbtta  181.  R J BWmy  lOBno.  M O Moornn 
■IMP  Vaughan  57). 

LAMCMtm  Pint  tenmgs  M3  CNHFter- 
brateer  68,  M WaUdnson  W.  Gough  4-531. 

i (overnight  5W-5) 


b Gough 
tW  K Hegg  not  out 
OQiapptebGoogh-. 
n j Greer,  not  out  — 
Extras  (be.  IW.  nhie)- 

Total  (tor  7,  76  ovara)  . 


o 

__  1 
...  19 


....991 


of  Wtohecieenii  290.390 

nnwlhim  Qouob  19-3-48-*;  SHvanmod 

S337-irHSti*7 

5-2-14-0;  Stamp  14-3-50-0;  Vaughan 
10-1-37  ^ HarrK  and  V A Hoktar. 


1993  pesittoos  « brackets 


_ 180 
43  IBS 

49  189 
48  189 
32  144 
" 19T 
..  IX* 

43  190 
IT  SIB 
; 109 

50  or 


Qtopb  for  Shaun  McRae, 
newest  of  English  rugby 
toague’s  coaches  from 
Down  Under.  His  successful 
squad,  he  said,  had  to  play 
more  games  than  any 
rivals.  “We  have  been  non- 
stop for  a year,  we  could  all 
do  with  a break,  but  we’re 
all  like  little  kids  with  a 
new  toy,  we  just  cannot 
stop  playing  with  it  and 
revelling  in  It." 

McRae  bought  only  one 
player  from  Us  homeland, 
the  galumphing  biggie 
McVey,  who  set  up  joyous 
charge  upon  charge  all  over 
the  paddock.  After  the 
hooter  he  said:  “I  played 
for  Balmain  at  home.  I've 
not  won  anything  before.  In 
one  season  I’ve  come  from 
poor-honse  to  penthouse.  Z 
was  no  big  name.  Shaun 
plucked  me  from  obscurity. 
I owe  him  a drink  tonight, 
and  after  that  I hope  he 
might  be  getting  out  his 
chequebook  to  give  me  a 
better  offer  for  next  sea- 
son.” He  will,  he  wllL 

The  match  was  no  classic. 
But  it  will  be  remembered 
as  a classically  memorable 
triumph  for  St  Helens. 
Down  recent  years  their 
sides  here  have  played 
some  brazenly  good  sharp- 
angled rugby,  but  time  and 
again  their  inconsistency 
and  often  wayward  charac- 
ter has  disappointed  even 
themselves.  They  have  been 
too  long  Wigan's  dolled-up 
and  flighty,  but  sad-eyed 
bridesmaids. 

Until  yesterday,  when 
you  could  half  close  your 
eyes  and  through  the  din 
Imagine  down  there  in  the 
sunlight  that  it  was  the 
1960s  when  St  Helens  in  the 
red  dominated  both  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the 
Pennines  and  there  were 
the  likes  of  Van  Vollenho- 
ven,  the  Transvaal  police- 
man on  the  wing  and  the 
buliocking  genius  Alex 
Murphy  exploiting  the 
rules  and  the  openings,  and 
big  Ray  French,  and  Vince 
Karallns  . . . most  of  that 
lot  were  there  yesterday  to 
see  the  deed  done  at  last  — 
and  the  Super  League,  for 
better  or  worse  truly 
crowned]  for  foe  first  time 
in  the  summer  sunshine. 


Sport  in  brief 


Motor  Racing 

The  longest  sponsorship  deal 
in  grand  prix  history  will  fin- 
ish at  the  end  of  this  season 
when  McLaren  split  with  the 
Philip  Morris  tobacco  com- 
pany whose  red -and- white 
Marlboro  livery  title  cars  have 
carried  since  early  1974, 
writes  Alan  Henry.  During 
that  time  the  team  wan  96 
races,  niTW  drivers'  world 
championship  and  seven  con- 
structors' titles,  but  the  last 
victory  was  Ayrton  Soma's 
in  the  Australian  Grand  Prix 
three  years  ago. 

McLaren  has  announced  a 
five-year  sponsorship  deal 
with  the  German  West  ciga- 
rette brand  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Paralympics 

Britain  finished  fourth  in  the 
list  of  medal-winners  at  tbe 
Gaines  in  Atlanta,  with  39 
gold,  42  silver  and  41  bronze. 
They  were  behind  the  United 
States  <46,  46,  65),  Australia 
(42.  37,  27)  and  Germany  (40. 
58,  Si).  Britain  won  most  lawn 
bowls  and  equestrianism 
medals  and  finished  second  in 
swimming  and  fourth  in 
athletics. 

Chess 

The  team  of  former  champi- 
ons increased  their  lead  over 
the  world's  best  women  play- 
ers in  the  Foxtrot  match  in 
London  and  are  five  points 
ahead  with  one  round  left, 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  Keti 
Arakham in-Grant,  the  27- 
year-old  Georgian  married  to 
a Scot,  is  joint  individual 
leader  and  has  achieved  a 
grandmaster  result  at  men’s 
level  — only  the  eighth  wom- 
an to  do  so. 

Britain’s  Jon  Speelman  has 
qualified  for  the  Credit  Suisse 
Classic  in  Geneva,  where 

Garry  Kasparov  will  be  the 
No.i  seed. 

Soccer 

Reinhard  Libuda,  whose  goal 
from  36  yards  gave  Borussia 
Dortmund  a European  Cup 
Winners’  Cup  final  win  over 
Liverpool  in  1966,  has  died  of 
a stroke,  aged  52.  Libuda  also 
scored  foe  winning  goal  in  a 
3-2  victory  over  Scotland  that 
sent  Germany  to  the  1970 
World  Cup  in  Mexico. 

Sailing 

Andy  and  Ian  Bud  gen,  wifo 
three  wins  from  three  races 
in  Hay  ling  Bay  yesterday, 
stamped  their  authority  on 
the  Laser  5000  National 
Championship,  the  final 
regatta  in  the  Audi  Euro  Cup 
series,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 
They  lead  by  ll  points  in  the 
15-race  series.  Tbe  Olympic 
silver  medallist  Ben  Amalie 
had  a best  result  of  15th  in  a 
51-boat  fleet  . 
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Resurrection  of  the  Blaydon  Races,  page  13 
Hoddle  fights  the  injury  factor,  page  1 4 

St  Helens  romp  to  the  Supertitle,  page  15 

Essex  leapfrog  to  the  top,  page  15 

MUSHTAQ  THE  STAR  TURN  AS  WASIM  TAKES  HIS  300th  TEST  WICKET 


England  v Pakistan:  third  Test,  fifth  day 


Ignominy  for  England 


SportsGuaatman 

Exit  Illy — out 
of  favour  and 
out  of  pocket 


Mike  Selvey  hears 
the  bell  toll  as 
rearguard  action 
fails  to  stand  firm 

THERE  was  no  rear- 
guard action  at  The 
Oval  yesterday.  No 
thin  red  line:  no 
glory.  Instead,  as 
Big  Ben,  on  the  skyline  be- 
yond the  Kennington  roof- 
tops, struck  5 o'clock.  Aamir 
Sohail  carved  Robert  Croft  for 
successive  boundaries  to  give 
Pakistan  overwhelming  vic- 
tory in  the  final  Test  of  the 
summer  by  nine  wickets. 

A blaze  of  strokeplay  had 
brought  a flamboyant  climax 
to  what  had  been  a day  of  car- 
nage and  ignominy  for  Eng- 
land, who  began  the  day  on  74 
for  no  wicket  nurturing  hopes 
if  not  of  winning  — that  had 
disappeared  days  ago  — then 
of  limiting  the  damage. 

Instead,  after  Mike  Ather- 
ton and  Alec  Stewart  had  ex- 
tended their  opening  stand  to 
96,  England  lost  all  10  wickets 
in  49  overs  for  a further  146 
runs,  only  Stewart  (54).  Nas- 
ser Hussain  (51)  and  Atherton 
(43)  offering  much  beyond 
token  resistance. 

Six  of  the  wickets  went  in 
30  unbroken  overs  to  the  mag- 
ical wrist-spin  of  Mushtaq 
from  the  Vauxhall  End  — 
eight  for  156  in  the  match  — 
while  the  Pakistan  captain 
Wasim  Akram  blasted  out 
three  of  the  last  four,  the  final 
one  taking  him  to  300  In 
Tests.  He  became  the  second 
Pakistani  after  Imran  Khan, 
and  the  11  th  in  all,  to  do  so. 

Such  irresistible  bowling 
from  the  most  complete 
attack  — the  right  word  — on 
the  planet  left  Pakistan  29 
overs  in  which  to  score  the  48 
runs  required.  They  needed 
just  39  balls  as  one  consola- 
tion wicket,  that  of  Saeed  An- 
war, fell  to  Alan  Mull  ally. 

There  was  true  justification 
for  the  Pakistani  celebrations 
that  ensued.  England  have 


Wasim  on  the  wild  side . . . the  Pakistan  captain  had  this  leg-befbre  appeal  rejected,  bat  Craft  departed  to  his  next  ban 


played  39  three-match  series 
at  home  and  never  before  lost 
two  matches.  It  means  they 
have  now  won  only  one  of  the 
last  19  Tests  between  the  two 
countries  to  Pakistan's  seven. 
They  were  beaten  by  a very 
good  side,  though,  and  the 
ceremonies  after  the  game 
were  predictable.  Mushtaq 
was  indisputably  declared 


both  man  of  the  match  and 
Pakistan's  Man  of  the  Series, 
while  Stewart,  whose  career 
has  been  restored  this  past 
month,  was  England's  Man  of 
the  Series. 

It  was  on  Stewart  and  Ath- 
erton that  much  rested  yester- 
day. They  withstood  a fero- 
cious assault  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  as  they 


had  on  Monday  evening,  until 
Stewart,  having  passed  his 
half-century,  prodded  a bat- 
pad  catch  from  Mushtaq  to 
short-leg  to  start  the  destruc- 
tion. By  lunchtime  Atherton 
too  had  gone,  pushing  an- 
other catch,  this  time  from 
pad  and  bat  to  silly  mid-off 
after  a second-wicket  stand  of 
40  with  Hussain. 


and 


Assume  nothing  - 

but  expect  some  pleasant  surprises!  A 
monthly  American  Express  statement  not 
only  tabs  you  what  you've  spent,  but  also 
carries  special  ofiiere  your  spending  has 
earned -things  like  savings  at  exclusive 
hotels*  or  a free  bottle  of  wise  with  your 
meal  at  a local  restaurant;  or  even  15%  off 
your  next  raincoat  There  are  litgaPy 
hundreds  of  offers  available  each  month. 
We  only  select  the  ones  most  suited  to 
you,  and  print  them  right  on  the  statement. 
So  every  month,  you  could  be  getting 
something  special  from  us*  simply  by 
spending  on  the  Card. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
do  more  cadfc 


700767 


Amman  Express  Sennits  Eurtrpr  Uuftot.  Reg.  Office.  Portland  Hoax.  I Slag  Place.  Lomhm  SW IE  582.  Xtg.  Me  1*33139. 


The  key  session,  however, 
followed  lunch  when  England 
subsided  from  158  for  two  to 
227  for  seven  as  the  ball  spat 
and  bit  for  Mushtaq  and,  at  the 
other  end.  significantly,  the 
reverse  swing  began  to  snake 
the  ball  about  for  thepacemen. 
For  almost  two  hours,  Hussain 
played  with  composure,  hit- 
ting eight  fours  including  one 
straight-driven  back  past  Mo- 
hammad Akram  which  took 
him  to  his  half-century.  He  tad 
seen  Thorpe  edge  Mushtaq  to 
slip  and  at  least  can  be  un- 
happy with  his  own  dismissal, 
when  BC  Cooray  decided  that 
the  leg-break  to  which  he  pad- 
ded up,  bowled  from  round  the 
wicket,  would  have  hit  rather 
than  missed  off  stump. 

Thereafter  it  was  proces- 
sional. Knight  hit  a tame 
return  catch  to  Mushtaq  and 
Lewis  was  a leg-befbre  victim 
of  Waqar’s  inswinging  toe 
cruncher.  Crawley,  who  took 
90  minutes  over  19  without 
being  unduly  bothered,  sud- 
denly found  himself  con- 
fronted by  something  evil 
from  Wasim  round  the  wicket 
that  clambered  at  his  face  and 
resulted  in  a gentle  prod  to 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 

silly  mid-off.  Cork,  after  some 
lusty  blows  for  six  fours,  was 
bowled  by  a Mushtaq  shooter 
trying  for  a seventh. 

Craft  to  his  dying  day  will 
never  know  how  lucky  he  was 
not  to  have  been  out  leg  be- 
fore to  a sensational  delivery 
from  Wasim,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  take  advantage  as  he 


The  300  club 

Wkta  Tests 

A«s 

KapB  D«v  (India) 

*w 

131 

29.84 

nJHwOMlNZ) 

431 

86 

22.29 

IT  Botham  (Eng) 

383 

102 

28.40 

M D Marshal  (Wl) 

376 

81 

2QJM 

hnnm  Khan  (Pak) 

362 

m 

22.81 

DKLUmiAus) 

355 

70 

23.92 

RQDWHs  (Eng) 

325 

90 

25J0 

CA  Wfitati  (Wl) 

309 

62 

25.04 

LR  Gibbs  (WI) 

309 

79 

29.09 

F 5 Trueman  (Eng) 

307 

67 

21.57 

Waahn  Akram  (Pok) 

300 

70 

22jn 

fended  off  to  short-leg.  Mullal- 
ly*5  first-ball  heave  made  no 

contact;  Wasim  fel 

to 

his 

knees  in  supplication  and  was 

engulfed. 

Scoreboard,  page  15 


Richard  Williams 


IT  MUST  be  hard  to  stand 
by  and  watch  the  end  of 
your  own  era.  Yesterday 
Raymond  Illingworth 
passed  up  the  chance,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  blame  him. 

He  was  not  around  to  see 
Aamir  Sohail  thrash  the  win- 
ning boundary  for  Pakistan  at 
a couple  of  minutes  before  five 
o’clock.  He  had  left  The  Oval 
at  lunchtime,  with  England’s 
second- innings  score  at  158  for 
two  and  foe  prospects  looking 
grim. 

Clearly  he  saw  no  reason  to 
witness  toe  conclusion  ofhis 

final  TfratTnafrih  MChglTBUD 

of  toe  England  selectors. 

Fair  enough,  in  any  case. 

The  fortunes  of  toe  England 
team  may  frequently  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  toe  country's 
moral  health,  but  the  chair- 
manship is  not  and  has  never 
been  a mil-time  job.  During 
the  2 Vi  years  ofhis  tenure  Il- 
lingworth has  been  paid  a 
total  of  around  £50,000  in  com- 
pensation for  his  loss  of  earn- 
ings from  media  work,  in  toe 
expectation  of  roughly  300 
days’ work  over  the  period. 

For  a year-round  sport  cov- 
ering five  continents,  with 
money  flowing  in  from  televi- 
sion interests,  this  is  a daft 
arrangement  To  depend  on 
toe  willingness  of  a man  in  his 
sixties  to  subsidise  toe  con- 
duct of  the  highest  level  of  one 
of  our  two  national  sports 
from  his  lifetime  earnings  is  to 
invite  failure. 

In  his  absence.  England’s 
second  Illingworth  era  came 
to  an  end  in  a manner  that  he 
cannot  have  envisaged  when 
he  was  offered  the  job.  Taking 
over  after  a desperate  tour  of 
toe  Caribbean,  his  brief  was  to 
drag  England  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  into  which  the 
team  had  sunk  during  the  May 
and  Dexter  eras. 

Initially  his  confidence  was 
lassaflable.  As  the  captain  o 
England  in  31  of  hie  61  Test 


He  began  promisingly 


darity  with  his  young  skipper 


helped  cement  a relationship 
which  had  begun  in  a mood  of 
mutual  scepticism. 

Yet  their  joint  record  has 
foiled  to  live  up  to  the  promise 
that  appeared  to  be  contained 
in  toe  partnership  of  the  York- 
storeman  and  the  Lancas- 
trian. Together  they  have  lost 
three  series,  won  two  and 
drawn  two.  Too  often  Ather- 
ton has  faced  a post-match 
press  conference  with  his  nat- 
urally open  fhee  drawn  tight 
“What  a two  and  a hall 
years."  he  said  last  night 
managing  a brief  grin  when 
invited  to  reflect  on  their  part- 
nership. “We've  had  a few  ups 
and  downs.  There  have  been 
difficulties,  most  of  them 
early  on.  But  we  developed  a 
mutual  respect  rm  disap- 
pointed for  him  that  It’s  ended 
in  defeat  We'd  hoped  to  give 
him  something  better.” 

Did  Atherton  feel  that  pro- 
gress had  been  made?  “What 
I’ve  always  said  is  that  we’ve 
become  a more  difficult  side  to 
beat  Today  isn’t  a good  day  to 
say  that  again.” 

The  positive  aspect  he  felt 
had  been  the  gradual  discov- 
ery of  a top  six  in  toe  batting 
order.  “The  next  stage  is  to 
find  a bowling  attack  that  can 
stick  together."  Like  Paki- 
stan’s, be  added. 

WATCHING  Mush- 
taq Ahmed  wheel- 
ing in  from  the 
Vauxhall  end  yes- 
terday, bowling  an  unbroken 
30  overs  while  the  lethal  Cast 
men  were  unleashed  in  rota- 
tion from  toe  Pavilion  end.  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  hold- 
ing Illingworth  personally  res- 
ponsible for  England’s  failure 
to  develop  a bowler  of  similar 
skill  and  reliability.  Where  is 
toe  English  slow  bowler  who 
has  benefited  from  bis  great 
experience  at  Test  level? 

Nor.  even  now,  h is  Eng- 
land's selection  policy 
achieved  real  coherence  and 
continuity.  Yesterday  Wasim 
Akram  expressed  Pakistan's 
relief  at  the  decision  to  drop 
Andrew  Caddick  after  toe 
second  Test,  and  was  openly 
critical  of  the  omission  of 
John  CrawLey  and  Nasser 
Hussain  from  the  forthcoming 
Texaco  matches.  Had  they 
been  Pakistani  batsmen,  he 
said,  their  places  would  have 
been  assured  by  their  Test 
performances. 

We  have  not  quite  heard  toe 
last  of  Illingworth.  His  appeal 
to  the  Cricket  Council  against 
the  verdict  (and  £2,000  fine)  in 
the  disrepute  charge 
following  toe  Devon  Malcolm 
afiair  will  be  heard  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  Six  days  later,  in  his 
final  act  as  chairman,  he  will 
announce  the  party  to  tour 
Zimbabwe  and  New  Zealand 
this  winter.  And  then,  at  64,  he 
can  finally  retreat  to  his  gar- 
den In  Farsley,  saving  his  wis- 
dom for  the  geraniums. 


The  sad  truth 
is  that  we  are 
bom  with  a 
set  level  of 
happiness. 
Even  major 
life-changing 
events  — 
from  getting 
a divorce  to 
winning  a 
million,  will 
only  alter  our 
general  mood 
for  about  six 
months. 
Sanjida 
O’Connell  on 
happiness 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,742 

Set  by  Paul 


Across 


1  see  25 

1 0^5  Man  possibly  a miss?  No 
hopel  (4.7) 

11  Cleansing  the  soul,  so  putm 
tiw  washing  (10) 

12  Loud,  drunk  and  frustrated 
(6) 

13  Phenol — cups  knocked 
back  during  abdominal 
problems  (8) 

14  ft  draws  air  through  or  etfr 
past,  maybe?  (9) 

15  Thick,  Oka  tee  president?  (5) 

1 7,22  Cry  of  anguish  touching 

pocket  in  soiled  coat — 
stugl(5,6) 

19  Twofingered  grip  required 
for  this  tragic  tee  shot  (9) 

23  U-S.  Marshal  has  to  sharpen 
audio-receiver  (8) 

24  She’s  a single  person  of 
virtue  in  moral  service  (6) 


26  Lack  of  ability  shown  by 
apprentice  at  take-off  (1 Q) 

27  One  backing  teacher  lies 
about  pupa  (4) 

28  The  painter  in  front  colours 
_ In  the  sky  (7) 

29  Nearly  satiate  with  French 
salt  stuffing  (7) 

Across  


2 Dogberry's  fragrant 
comparisons  (7) 

3 Dwarf  strumpet  short  of 
work  (5) 

4 Relative  needs  money  to 
bridge  gap,  perhaps?  (7) 

6 Entice  everyone  with  a 
flower  (6) 

7 Bring  in  pound  reduction  (9) 

8 Stone  extracted  from  the 
loin  (7) 

8  Moving  witti  mind  demented, 
cows  to  be  impounded  (13) 
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15  In  church  point  out  the 

beginning  (9) 

18  Instrumented  part  of  Metro, 
(car  fn  auction)  (7) 

20  Anns  as  kickers?  (7) 

21  Might  they  be  caBed  if  you 
don’t  pay  it?  (3,4) 

22  see  17 

25,1  Where  one  can  get  roll 
and  pie  for  afters  In  London 
(5.7) 

Solution  tomorrow 


T?  Stuck?  Then  cat  our  aakittona  Una 
on  0801  338  238.  CaBs  cost  39p  per 
min.  cheap  rata,  49  p per  min  fit  all 
other  times.  Service  suppled  by  ATS 


, I 


